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ACCUSATIONS of ingratitude, and just accusations no doubt, 

are made against every inhabitant of this wicked world, and 
the fact is, that a man who is ceaselessly engaged in its trouble and 
turmoil, borne hither and thither upon the fierce waves of the 
crowd, bustling, shifting, struggling to keep himself somewhat 
above water—fighting for reputation, or more likely for bread, 
and ceaselessly occupied to-day with plans for appeasing the 
eternal appetite of inevitable hunger to-morrow—a man in such 
straits has hardly time to think of anything- but himself, and, as 
in a sinking ship, must make his own rush for the boats, and 
fight, struggle, and trample for safety. In the midst of such a 
combat as this, the “ ingenuous arts, which prevent the ferocity of 
the manners, and act upon them as an emollient” (as the philo- 
sophic bard remarks in the Latin Grammar) are likely to be 
jostled to death, and then forgotten. The world will allow no 
such compromises between it and that which does not belong to 
it—no two gods must we serve; but (as one has seen in some 
old rtraits) the horrible glazed eyes of Necessity are always 
fixed t upon you; fly away as you will, black Care sits behind 
you, and with his ceaseless gloomy croaking drowns the voice of 
all more cheerful companions. Happy he whose fortune has 
placed him where there is calm and plenty, and who has 
the wisdom not to give up his quiet in quest of visionary 

in. 

Here is, no doubt, the reason why a man, after the period of his 
boyhood, or first youth, makes so few friends. Want and ambition 
(new acquaintances which are introduced to him along with his 
-beard) thrust away all other society from him. Some old friends 
remain, it is true, but these are become as a habit—a part of 
your selfishness—and, for new ones, rq are selfish as you are ; 
neither member of the new partnership has the capital of affec- 
tion and kindly feeling, or can even afford the time that is requi- 
site for the establishment of the new firm. Damp and chill the 
shades of the prison-house begin to close round us, and that 
‘vision splendid” which has accompanied our steps in our jour- 
ney daily farther from the east, fades away and dies into the 
light of common day. 

And what a common day ! what afoggy, dull, shivering apology 
for light is this kind of muddy twilight through which we are 
about to tramp and flounder for the rest of our existence, wan- 
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dering farther and farther from the beauty and freshness and 
from the kindly gushing springs of clear gladness that made all 
around us green in our youth! One wanders and —— in a 
slough of stock-jobbing, one sinks or rises in a storm of politics, 
and in either case it is as good to fall as to rise—to mount a 
bubble on the crest of the wave, as to sink a stone to the bottom. 

The reader who has seen the name affixed to the head of this 
article did scarcely expect to be entertained with a declamation 
upon ingratitude, youth, and the vanity of human pursuits, which 
may seem at first sight to have little to do with the subject in 
hand. But (although we reserve the privilege of discoursing 
upon whatever subject shall suit us, and by no means admit the 
public has any right to ask in our sentences for any meaning, or 
any connexion whatever) it happens that, in this particular in- 
stance, there is an undoubted connexion. In Susan’s case, as 
recorded by Wordsworth, what connexion had the corner of 
Wood street with a mountain ascending, a vision of trees, and a 
nest by the Dove? Why should the song of a thrush cause 
bright volumes of vapour to glide through Lothbury, and a river 
to flow on through the vale of Cheapside? As she stood at that 
corner of Wood street, a mv» and a pail in her hand most likely, 
she heard the bird singing, and straightway began pining and 
yearning for the days of her youth, forgetting the proper business 


‘ of the pailand mop. Even so we are moved by the sight of some 
al 


of Mr Cruikshank’s works—the “busen fuhlt sich jiigendlich 
erschiittert,” the ‘ schwankende gestalten” of youth flit before 
one again,—Cruikshank’s thrush begins to pipe and carol, as in 
the days of boyhood ; hence misty moralities, reflections, and sad 
and pleasant remembrances arise. He is the friend of the young 
especially. Have we not read all the story-books that his won- 
derful penci! has illustrated? Did we not forego tarts, in order 
to buy his ‘ Breaking-up,’ or his ‘ Fashionable Monstrosities’ of 
the year eighteen hundred and something ? Have we not before 
us, at this very moment, a print—one of the admirable ¢ Illustra- 
tions of Phrenology’—which entire work was purchased by a 
joint stock company of boys, each drawing lots afterwards for the 
separate prints, and taking his choice in rotation? The writer 
of this, too, had the honour of drawing the first lot, and seized 
immediately upon “ Philoprogenitiveness”—a marvellous print 
(our copy is not at all improved by being coloured, which ope- 
ration we performed on it ourselves) —a marvellous print, indeed, 
ees fll of ingenuity and fine jovial humour. A father, pos- 
r of an enormous nose and family, is surrounded by the 
latter, who are, some of them, embracing the former. The 
composition writhes and twists about like the Kermes of Rubens. 
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No less than seven little men and women in night-caps, in frocks, 
in bibs, in breeches, are clambering about the head, knees, and 
arms of the man with the nose; their noses, too, are preternatu- 
rally developed—the twins in the cradle have noses of the most 
considerable kind; the second daughter, who is watching them; 
the youngest but two, who sits squalling in a certain wicker 
chair ; the eldest son, who is yawning; the eldest daughter, who 
is preparing with the gravy of two mutton chops a savory dish 
of Yorkshire pudding the clahtomn ersons; the youths who are 
examining her operations (one a literary gentleman, in a re- 
markably neat night-cap and pinafore, who has just had his 
finger in the pudding) ; the genius who is at work on the slate, 
and the two honest jade who are hugging the good-humoured 
washerwoman, their mother,—all, all, save this worthy woman, 
have noses of the largest size. Not handsome certainly are 
they, and yet everybody must be charmed with the picture. It 
is full of grotesque beauty. The artist has at the tok of his 


own skull, we are certain, a huge bump of philoprogenitiveness. 
He loves children in his heart; every one of those he has drawn 
is perfectly happy, and jovial, and affectionate, and innocent as 
possible. He makes them with large noses, but he loves them, 
and you always find something kind in the midst of his humour, 
and the ugliness redeemed by a sly touch of beauty. The smiling 


mother reconciles one with all the hideous family: they have all 
something of the mother in them—something kind, and gene- 
rous, and tender. 

Knight’s, in Sweeting’s alley ; Fairburn’s, in a court off Lud- 
gate hill; Hone’s, in Fleet street-—bright, enchanted palaces, 
which George Cruikshank used to people with grinning, fantas- 
tical imps, and merry, harmless sprites,—where are they? Fair- 
burn’s shop knows him no more; not only has Knight disap- 
peared from Sweeting’s alley, but, as we are given to un- 
derstand, Sweeting’s alley has disappeared from the face of 
the globe — Slop, the atrocious Castlereagh, the sainted Ca- 
roline (in a tight pelisse, with feathers in her head), the 
** Dandy of sixty,” who wad to glance at us from Hone’s 
friendly windows—where are they? Mr Cruikshank may 
have y hows a thousand better things, since the days when 
these were; but they are a thousand times more pleasing 
than anything else be has <™ye. How we used to believe in 
them! to stray miles out of ti&way on holidays, in order to 
ponder for an fom before that delightful window in Sweeting’s 
alley ! in walks through Fleet street, to vanish abruptly down 
Fairburn’s passage, and there make one at his “charming gra- 
tis” exhibition. There used to be a crowd round the window 
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in those days of grinning, good-natured mechanics, who spelt 
the songs, and nt a them out for the benefit of the company, 
and who received thé points of humour with a general sympa- 
thizing roar. Where are these people now? You never hear 
any laughing at HB.; his pictures are a greal deal too genteel 
for that— lite points of wit, which strike one as exceedingly 
clever and pretty, and cause one to smile in a quiet, gentleman- 
like kind of way. 

There must be no smiling with Cruikshank. A man who 
does not laugh outright is a dullard, and has no heart; even the 
old Dandy of sixty must have laughed at his own wondrous 
grotesque image, as they say Louis Philippe did, who saw all the 
caricatures that were made of himself. And there are some of 
Cruikshank’s designs, which have the blessed faculty of creating 
laughter as often as you see them. As Diggory says in the 
play, who is bidden by his master not to laugh while waiting at 
table—* Don’t tell the story of Grouse in the Gun-room, master, 
or I can’t help laughing.” Repeat that history ever so often, 
and at the proper moment, honest Diggory is sure to explode. 
Every man, no doubt, who loves Cruikshonk has his Grouse in the 


Gun-room. There is a fellow in the ‘ Points of Humour’ who is 
offering to eat up a certain little general, that has made us happy 
l 


any time these sixteen years; his huge mouth is a perpetual we 
of laughter—buckets full of fun can be drawn from it. We have 
formed no such friendships as that boyish one of the man with 
the mouth. But though, in our eyes, Mr Cruikshank reached 
his apogée some eighteen years sinve, it must not be imagined 
that such is really the case. Eighteen sets of children have 
since then learned to love and admire him, and may many more 
of their successors be brought up in the same delightful faith. 
It is not the artist who fails, but the men who grow cold—the 
men, from whom the illusions (why illusions? realities) of youth 
disappear one by one; who have no leisure to be happy, no 
blessed holidays, but only fresh cares at Midsummer and Christ- 
mas, being the inevitable seasons which bring us bills instead of 
pleasures. ‘Tom, who comes bounding home from school, has 
the doctor’s account in his trunk, and his father goes to sleep 
at the pantomime to which he takes him. Pater infelix, you too 
have laughed at clown, and the magic wand of spangled harle- 
uin; what delightful enchantment did it wave around you, in 
the golden days “when George the Third was king!” But 
our clown lies in his grave; and our harlequin, Ellar, prince of 
how many enchanted islands, was he not at Bow street the other 
day, at Bow street, in his dirty, tattered, faded motley—seized 
as a law-breaker, for acting at a penny theatre, after having 
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well-nigh starved in the streets, where nobody would listen to 
his old guitar? No one gave a shilling to bless him, not one of 
us who owe him so much. ; 

We know not if Mr Cruikshank will be very well pleased at 
finding his name in such company as that of Clown and Harle- 
ya but he, like them, is certainly the children’s friend. His 

rawings abound in feeling for these little ones, and hideous, as 
in the course of his duty, he is from time to time compelled to 
design them, he never sketches one without a certain pity for 
it, and imparting to the figure a certain grotesque grace. In 
happy school-boys he auedina plumb-pudding and holidays his 
wale has engraved over and over again ;—there is a design in 
one of the comic almanacs of some young gentlemen who are 
employed in administering to a schoolfellow the correction of the 

ump, which is as cefal and elegant as a drawing of Stothard. 
Dull books about children George Cruikshank makes bright with 
illustrations—there is one ublished by the ingenious and opu- 
lent Mr Tegg, of Cheapside—from which we should have been 
charmed to steal a few wood-cuts. It is entitled * Mirth and 
Morality,’ the mirth being, for the most.part, on the side of the 
designer—the morality, unexceptionable certainly, the author’s 
capital. Here are then, to these moralities, a smiling train of 
mirths supplied by George Cruikshank—see yonder little fellows 
butterfly-hunting across a common! Such a light, brisk, airy, 

entleman-like drawing was never made upon such a theme. 
Who, cries the author 


‘¢ Who has not chased the butterfly, 
And crushed its slender legs and wings, 
And heaved a moralizing sigh ; 
Alas ! how frail are human things ?” 


A very unexceptionable morality truly, but it would have puz- 
zled another than George Cruikshank to make mirth out of it as 
he has done. Away, surely not on the wings of these verses, 
Cruikshank’s imagination begins to soar; and he makes us three 
darling little men on a green common, backed by old farm- 
houses, somewhere about May. A great mixture of blue and 
clouds in the air, a strong fresh breeze — Tom’s jacket 
flapping in the same, in order to bring down the insect queen 
or king of spring that is fluttering above him,—he renders all 
this with a few strokes on a little Block of wood not two inches 
square, upon which one may gaze for hours, so merry and life- 
like a scene does it present. What a charming creative — is 
this, what a privilege—to be a god, and create little worlds upon 
paper, and whole generations of smiling, jovial men, women, and 
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children half inch high, whose portraits are carried abroad, and 
have the faculty of making us monsters of six feet curious and 
happy in our turn. Now, who would imagine that an artist could 
make anything of such a subject as this? The writer begins by 
stating, — 


‘<T love to go back to the days of my youth, 
And to reckon my joys to the letter, 
And to count o’er the friends that I have in the world, 
Ay, and those who are gone to a better.” 


This brings him to the consideration of his uncle. “ Of all the 
men I have ever known,” says he, “ my uncle united the greatest 
degree of cheerfulness with the sobriety of manhood. Though a 
man when I was a boy, he was yet one of the most agreeable 
companions I ever possessed. * * * He embarked for Ame- 
rica, and nearly twenty years passed by before he came back 
again; * * but oh, how altered !—he was in every sense of 
the word an old man, his body and mind were enfeebled, and 
second childishness had come upon him. How often have I 
bent over him, vainly endeavouring to recal to his memory the 
scenes we had shared together; and how frequently, with an 
aching heart, have I gazed on his vacant and lustreless eye while 
he has amused himself in clapping his hands, and singing with a 
quavering voice a verse of a psalm.” Alas! such are the conse- 
quences of long residences in America, and of old age even in 
uncles! Well, the point of this morality is, that the uncle one 
day in the morning of life vowed that he would catch his two 
nephews and tie them together, ay, and actually did so, for all 
the efforts the rogues made to run away from him; but he was so 
fatigued that he 5 ele he never would make the attempt again, 
whereupon the nephew remarks,—“ Often since then, when en- 
gaged in enterprizes beyond my strength, have I called to mind 
the determination of my uncle.” 

Does it not seem impossible to make a picture out of this? 
And yet George Cruikshank has produced a charming design, 
in which the uncles and nephews are so prettily portrayed that 
one is reconciled to their existence, with all their moralities. 
Many more of the mirths in this little book are excellent, espe- 
cially a great figure of a parson entering church on horseback,— 
an enormous parson truly, calm, unconscious, unwieldy. As 
Zeuxis had a bevy of virgins in order to make his famous picture 
—his express virgin, a clerical host must have passed under 
Cruikshank’s eyes before he sketched this little, enormous parson 
of parsons. 

Being on the subject of children’s books, how shall we enough 
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raise the delightful German nursery tales, and Cruikshank’s 
illustrations of them? We coupled his name with pantomime 
awhile since, and sure never pantomimes were more charming 
than these. Of all the artists that ever drew, from Michael 
Angelo upwards and downwards, Cruikshank was the man to 
illustrate these tales, and give them just the proper admixture of 
the grotesque, the wonderful, and the graceful. May all Mother 
Bunch’s collection be similarly indebted to him; may * Jack the 
Giant Killer,’ may ‘ Tem Thumb,’ may ‘ Puss in Boots,’ be one 
day revivified by his pencil. Is not Whittington sitting yet on 
Highgate Hill, and poor Cinderella (in that sweetest of all fairy 
stories) still pining in her lonely chimney nook? A man who has 
a true affection for these delightful companions of his youth is 
bound to be grateful to them if he can, and we pray Mr Cruik- 
shank to remember them. 

It is folly to say that this or that kind of humour is too good 
for the public, that only a chosen few can relish it. The best 
humour that we know of has been as eagerly received by the 
public as by the most delicate connoisseur. There is hardly a 
man in England who can read but will laugh at Falstaff and the . 
humour of Joseph Andrews; and honest Mr Pickwick’s story can be 
felt and loved by any person above the age of six. Some may have 
a keener enjoyment of it than others, but all the world can be 
merry over it, and is always ready to welcome it. The best crite- 
rion of good humour is success, and what a share of this has Mr 
Cruikshank had! how many millions of mortals has he made 
happy! We have heard very profound persons talk philosophically 
of the marvellous and mysterious manner in which he has suited 
himself to the time—fait vibrer la filre populaire (as Napoleon 
boasted of himself), supplied a peculiar want felt at a peculiar 
period, the simple secret of which is, as we take it, that he, living 
amongst the public, has with them a general wide-hearted sym- 
pathy, that he laughs at what they laugh at, that he has a kindly 
spirit of enjoyment, with not a morsel of mysticism in his compo- 
sition ; that he pities and loves the poor, and jokes at the follies of 
the great, and that he addresses all in a perfectly sincere and 
manly way. ‘To be greatly successful as a professional humorist, 
as in any other calling, a man must be quite honest, and show that 
his heart is in his work. A bad preacher will get admiration and 
a hearing with this point in his favour, where a man of three times 
his acquirements will only find indifference and coldness. Is any 
man more remarkable than our artist for telling the truth after his 
own manner? Hogarth’s honesty of purpose was as conspicuous 
in an earlier time, and we fancy that Gilray would have been far 
more successful and more powerful but for that unhappy bribe, 
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which turned the whole course of his humour into an unnatural 
channel. Cruikshank would not for any bribe say what he did not 
think, or lend his aid to sneer down anything meritorious, or to 

raise anything or person that deserved censure. When he levelled 
his wit against the Regent, and did his very prettiest for the 
Princess, he most certainly believed, along with the great body 
of the people whom he represents, that Ft Seb was the most 
spotless, pure-mannered darling of a Princess that ever married 
a heartless debauchee of a Prince Royal. Did not millions be- 
lieve with him, and noble and learned lords take théir oaths to her 
Royal Highness’s innocence? Cruikshank would not stand by 
a see a woman ill-used, and so struck in for her rescue, he and 
the people belabouring with all their might the party who were 
making the attack, and determining, from pure sympathy and 
indignation, that the woman must be innocent because her hus- 
band treated her so foully. 

To be sure we have never heard so much from Mr Cruik- 
shank’s own lips, but any man who will examine these odd 
drawings, which first made him famous, will see what an honest, 
hearty hatred, the champion of woman has for all who abuse her, 
and will admire the energy with which he flings his wood-blocks 
at all who side against her. Canning, Castlereagh, Bexley, 
Sidmouth, he is at them, one and all; and as for the Prince, up 
to what a whipping-post of ridicule did he tie that unfortunate 
old man. And do not let squeamish Tories cry out about dis- 
loyalty; if the crown does wrong, the crown must be corrected 
by the nation, out of respect, of course, for the crown. In those 
days, and by those people who so bitterly attacked the son, no 
word was ever breathed against the father, simply because he was 
a good husband, and a sober, thrifty, pious, orderly man. 

This attack upon the Prince Regent we believe to have 
been Mr Cruikshank’s only effort as a party politician. Some 
early manifestoes against Napoleon we find, it is true, done in 
the regular John Bull style, with the Gilray model for the little 
upstart Corsican; but as soon as the Emperer had yielded to 
stern fortune our artist’s heart relented (as Béranger’s did on 
the other side of the water), and many of our readers will doubt- 
less recollect a fine drawing of ‘ Louis X VIlfrying on Napoleon’s 
boots,’ which did not certainly fit the gouty son of Saint Louis. 
Such satirical hits as these, however, must not be considered as 
political, or as anything more than the expression of the artist’s 
national British idea of Frenchmen. 

It must be confessed that for that great nation Mr Cruikshank 
entertains a considerable contempt. Let the reader examine 

the ‘ Life in Paris,’ or the five-hundred designs in which French- 
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men are introduced, and he will find them almost invariably thin, 
with ludicrous spindle-shanks, pigtails, outstretched hands, shrug- 

ing shoulders, and queer hair and moustachios. He has the 

ritish idea of a Frenchman; and if he does not believe that 
the inhabitants of France are for the most part dancing-masters 
and barbers, yet takes care to depict such in preference, and 
would not speak too well of them. It is curious how these 
traditions endure. In France, at the present moment, the Eng- 
lishman on the stage is the caricatured Englishman at the time 
of the war, ‘with a shock red head, a long white coat, and 
invariable gaiters. Those who wish to study this subject 
should peruse Monsieur Paul de Kock’s histories of Lord 
Boulingrog and Lady Crockmilove. On the other hand, the \ 
old émigré has taken his station amongst us, and we doubt 
if a good British Gallery would understand that such and 
such a character was a Frenchman unless he appeared in the 
ancient traditional costume. 

A curious book, called ‘Life in Paris,’ published in 1822, 
contains a number of the artist’s plates in the aquatint style ; 
and though we believe he had never been in that capital, the 
designs have a great deal of life in them, and pass muster ver 
well. We had thoughts of giving a few copies of French heads 
from this book and others, which would amply show Mr Cruik- 
shank’s anti-Gallican spirit. A villanous race of shoulder- 
shrugging mortals are his Frenchmen indeed. And the heroes 
of the e, a certain Mr Dick Wildfire, Squire Jenkins, and 
Captain O’Shuffleton, are made to show the true British supe- 
riority on every occasion when Britons and French are brought 
together. This book was one among the many that the de- 
signer’s genius has caused to be popular; the plates are not 
carefully executed, but, being coloured, have a pleasant, livel 
look. e same style was adopted in the once famous beak 
called ‘ Tom and Jerry, or Life in London,’ which must have a 
word of notice here, for, although by no means Mr Cruikshank’s 
best work, his reputation was extraordinarily raised by it. Tom 
and Jerry were as popular twenty years since as Mr Pickwick 
and Sam Weller now are; and often have we wished, while 
reading the biographies of the latter celebrated personages, that 
they had been described as well by Mr Cruikshank’s pencil as 
by Mr Dickens’s pen. iota s 
As for Tom and Jerry, to show the mutability of human 
affairs and the evanescent nature of reputation, we have been to 
the British Museum, and no less than five circulating libraries in 
quest of the book,and ‘ Life in London,’ alas, is not to be found 
at any one of them. We can only, therefore, speak of the work 
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from recollection, but have still a very clear remembrance of 
the leather gaiters of Jerry Hawthorn, the green spectacles of 
Logic, and the hooked nose of Corinthian Tom. They were 
the school-boys’ delight; and in the days when the work a 
peared we firmly believed the three heroes above named to be 
types of the most elegant, fashionable young fellows the town 
afforded, and thought their occupations and amusements were 
those of all high-bred English gentlemen. Tom knocking down 
the watchman at Temple bar; Tom and Jerry dancing at 
Almack’s; or flirting in the saloon at the theatre ; at the 
night-houses, after the play; at Tom Cribb’s, examining the 
silver cup then in the possession of that champion; at Bob 
Logic’s chambers, where, if we mistake not, “ Corinthian Kate” 
was at a cabinet piano, singing asong; ambling gallantly in 
Rotten row; or examining the poor fellow at Newgate who was 
having his chains toaaied off before hanging; all these scenes 
remain indelibly engraved upon the mind, and so far we are in- 
dependent of all the circulating libraries in London. 

As to the literary contents of the book, they have passed sheer 
away. It was, most likely, not particularly refined; nay, the 
chances are that it was absolutely vulgar. But it must have had 
some merit of its own, that is clear; it must have given strikin 
descriptions of life in some part or other of London, for a 
London read it, and went to see it in its dramatic shape. The 
artist, it is said, wished to close the career of the three heroes 
by bringing them all to ruin, but the writer, or publishers, 
would not allow any such melancholy subjects to dash the mer- 
riment of the public, and we believe Tom, Jerry, and Logic, 
were married off at the end of the tale, as if they had been the 
most moral personages in the world. There is some goodness 
in this pity, which authors and the public are disposed to show 
towards certain eeable, disreputable characters of romance. 
Who would mar the prospects of honest Roderick Random, or 
Charles Surface, or Tom Jones? only a very stern moralist 
indeed. And in regard of Jerry Hawthorn and that hero with- 
out a surname, Corinthian Tom, Mr Cruikshank, we make little 
doubt, was glad in his heart that he was not allowed to have 
his own way. 

Soon after the ‘Tom and Jerry’ and the ‘ Life in Paris,’ Mr 
Cruikshank produced a much more elaborate set of prints, in a 
work which was called ‘ Points of Humour.’ These ‘ Points’ 
were selected from various comic works, and did not, we believe, 
extend beyond a couple of numbers, containing about a score of 
copper-plates. The collector of humorous designs cannot fail 
to have them in his portfolio, for they contain some of the very 
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best efforts of Mr Cruikshank’s — and though not quite so 
highly laboured as some of his later productions, are none the 
worse, in our opinion, for their comparative want of finish. All 
the effects are perfectly given, and the expression as good as it 
could be in the most delicate engraving upon steel. The artist’s 
style, too, was then completely formed; and, for our parts, we 
should say that we preferred his manner of 1825 to any other 
which he has adopted since. The first picture, which is called 
‘The Point of Honour,’ illustrates the old story of the officer 
who, on being accused of cowardice for refusing to fight a duel, 
came among his brother officers and flung a lighted grenade 
down upon the floor, before which his pret fled igno- 
miniously. ‘This design is capital, and the outward rush of 
heroes, walking, cienpling, twisting, scuffling at the door, is in 
the best style of the grotesque. You see but the back of 
most of these gentlemen, into which, nevertheless, the artist 
has managed to throw an expression of ludicrous agony 
that one could scarcely have expected to find in such a part of 
the human figure. The next plate is not less good. It 
represents a couple who, having been found one night tipsy, 
and lying in the same gutter, were, by a charitable though mis- 

uided gentleman, supposed to be man and wife, and put com- 
fortably to bed together. The morning came; fancy the surprise 
of this interesting ~ when they awoke and discovered their 
situation. Fancy the manner, too, in which Cruikshank has de- 
picted them, to which words cannot do justice. It is needless 
to state that this fortuitous and temporary union was followed 
by one more lasting and sentimental, and that these two worthy - 
persons were married, and lived happily ever after. 

We should like to g° through every one of these prints. 
There is the jolly miller, who, returning home at night, calls 
upon his wife to get him a supper, and falls too upon rashers of 
bacon andale. How he gormandises,that jolly miller ! rasher after 
rasher, how they pass away frizzling a | smoking from the 
gridiron down that immense grinning gulf of a mouth. Poor 
wife ! how she pines and frets at that untimely hour of midnight to 
be obliged to fry, fry, fry | ay a oye and minister to the mon- 
ster’s appetite. And yonder in the clock, what agonised face is 
that we see?’ By heavens, it is the squire of the parish. What 
business has he there? Let us not ask. Suffice it to say, that 
he has, in the hurry of the moment, left up stairs his br—— ; 
his—psha! a part of his dress, in short, with a number of bank- 
notes in the pockets. Look in the next page, and you will see 
the ferocious, bacon-devouring ruffian of a miller is actually 
causing this garment to be carried through the village and cried 
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by the town-crier. And we blush to be obliged to say that the 
demoralized miller never offered to return the bank-notes, 
although he was so mighty scrupulous in endeavouring to find 
an owner for the corduroy portfolio in which he had found them. 

Passing from this painfal subject, we come, we regret to state, 
to a series of prints representing personages not a whit more 
moral. Burns’s famous ‘ Jolly Beggars’ have all had their por- 
traits drawn by Cruikshank. There is the lovely “ hempen 
widow,” quite as interesting and romantic as the famous Mrs 
Sheppard, who has at the lamented demise of her husband 
adopted the very same consolation. 


‘¢ My curse upon them every one, 
They’ve hanged my braw John Highlandman ; 


And now a widow I must mourn 
Departed joys that ne’er return ; 

No comfort but a hearty can 

When I think on John Highlandman.” 


Sweet “raucle carlin,” she has‘ none of the sentimentality of 
the English highwayman’s lady; but being wooed by a tinker 
and 
“< A pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle 
Wha us’‘d to trystes and fairs to driddle,” 


prefers the practical to the merely musical man. The tinker 
sings with a noble candour, worthy of a fellow of his strength of 
body and station in life— 


‘¢ My bonnie lass, I work in brass, 

A tinker is my station ; 

I’ve travell’d round all Christian ground 
In this my occupation. 

I’ve ta’en the gold, I’ve been enroll’d 
In many a noble squadron; 

But vain they search’d when off I march’d 
To go an’ clout the caudron.” 


It was his ruling passion. What was military glory to him, 
forsooth? He had the greatest contempt for it, and loved 
freedom and his copper kettle a thousand times better—a kind 
of hardware Diogenes. Of fiddling he has no better opinion. 
The picture represents the “ sturdy caird” taking “ poor gut- 
scraper” by the beard,—drawing his “ roosty rapier,” and swear- 
ing to “ speet him like a pliver” unless he would relinquish the 
bonnie lassie for ever— 
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“ Wi’ ghastly ee, poor tweedle-dee ‘ 
Upon his hunkers bended, 
An’ pray’d for grace wi ruefu’ face, 
An’ so the quarrel ended —” 


Hark how the tinker apostrophises the violinist, stating to the | 
widow at the same time the advantages which she might expect : 
from an alliance with himself :— 


«‘ Despise that shrimp, that withered imp, 

Wr a’ his noise and caperin ; 

And take a share with those that bear 
The budget an’ the apron! 

And by that stowp, my faith an’ houpe, 
An by that dear Kilbaigie! 

If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, 
May I ne’er weet my craigie.” 





Cruikshank’s caird is a noble creature; his face and figure 
show him to be fully capable of doing and saying all that is 
above written of him. 

In the second part, the old tale of ‘The ‘Three Hunchbackeg 
Fiddlers ’ is illustrated with equal felicity. The famous classical 
dinners and duel in ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ are also excellent in their 
way; and the connoisseur of prints and etchings may see in the 
latter plate, and in another in this volume, how great the artist’s 
mechanical skill is as an etcher. The distant view of the city 
in the duel, and of a market-place in ‘ The Quack Doctor,’ are 
delightful specimens of the artist’s skill in depicting buildings 
and back-grounds. ‘They are touched with a grace, truth, and 
dexterity of workmanship that leave nothing to desire. We have 
before mentioned the man with the mouth which appears in this 
number, and should be glad to zive a little vignette emblema- 
tical of gout and indigestion, in which the artist has shown all 
the fancy of Callot. ittle demons, with long saws for noses, 
are making dreadful incisions into the toes of the unhap y 
sufferer; some are bringing pans of hot coals to keep the 
wounded member warm ; a huge, solemn nightmare sits on the 
‘invalid’s chest, staring solemnly into his eyes; a monster, with 
a pair of drumsticks, is banging a devil’s tattoo on his forehead ; 
and a pair of imps are nailing great tenpenny nails into his 
hands to make his happiness complete. 

But, though not able to seize upon all we wish, we have been 
able to provide a tolerably large Cruikshank gallery for the 
reader’s amusement, and must hasten to show off our wares. 
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Like the worthy who figures below, there is such a choice of 
pleasures here, that we are puzzled with which to begin. 





The Cruikshank collector will recognise this old friend as 
coming from the late Mr Clark’s excellent work, ‘ Three 
Courses and a Dessert.’ The work was published at a time when 
the rage for comic stories was not so great as it since has been, 
and Messrs Clark and Cruikshank only sold their hundreds 
where Messrs Dickens and Phiz dispose of their thousands. But 
if our recommendation can in any way influence the reader, we 
would enjoin him to have a copy of the ‘Three Courses’ that 
contains some of the best designs of our artist, and some of the 
most amusing tales in our language. The invention of the pic- 
tures, for which Mr Clark takes credit to himself, says a great 
deal for his wit and fancy. @an we, for instance, praise too 
highly the man who invented this wonderful oyster ? 





Vor. XXXIV. No. I. 
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Examine him well; his beard, his pearl, his little round 
stomach, and his sweet smile. Only oysters know how to smile 
in this way; cool, gentle, waggish, and yet inexpressibly inno- 
cent and winning. Dando himself must have allowed such an 
artless native to go free, and consigned him to the glassy, cool, 
translucent wave again. 

In writing upon such sul-iects as these with which we have 
been furnished, it can hardly be expected that we should follow 
any fixed plan and order—we must therefore take such advantage 
as we may, and seize upon our subject when and wherever we 
ean lay hold of him. 





For Jews, sailors, Irishmen, Hessian boots, little boys, beadles, 
policemen, tall Life Guardsmen, charity children, pumps, dust- 
men, very short pantaloons, dandies in spectacles, and ladies 
with aquiline noses, remarkably taper waists, and wonderfully 
long ringlets, Mr Cruikshank has a special predilection. The 
tribe of Israelites he has studied with amazing gusto; witness 
the Jew in Mr Ainsworth’s ‘Jack Sheppard,’ and the immortal 
Fagin of ‘Oliver Twist.’ Whereabouts lies the comic vis in 
these persons and things? Why should a beadle be comic, and 
his opposite a charity boy ? Why should a tall Life Guardsman 
have something in him essentially absurd? Why are short 
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breeches more ridiculous than long? What is there particularly 
jocose about a pump, and wherefore does a long nose always 
provoke the beholder to laughter? These points may be meta- 
physically elucidated by those who list. It is probable that 
Mr Cruikshank could not give an accurate definition of that 
which is ridiculous in these objects, but his instinct has told him 
that fun lurks in them, and cold must be the heart that can pass 
by the pantaloons of his charity boys, the Hessian boots of his 
dandies, and the fan-tail hats of his dustmen, without respectful 
wonder. 

We can submit to public notice a complete little gallery of 
dustmen. Here is, in the first place, the professional dustman, 
who, having in the enthusiastic exercise of his delightful trade, 
laid hands upon property not strictly his own, is pursued, we 
presume, by the right owner, from whom he flies as fast as his 
crooked shanks will carry him. 





What a curious picture it is—the horrid rickety houses in 
some dingy suburb of London, the grinning cobbler, the smo- 
thered butcher, the very trees which are covered with dust— 
it is fine to look at the different expressions of the two interesting 
fugitives. The fiery charioteer who belabours yonder poor 
donkey has still a glance for his brother on foot, on whom 
punishment is about to descend. And not a little curious is it 
to think of the creative power of the man who has arranged this 
little tale of low life. How logically it is conducted, how cleverly 
each one of the accessories is made to contribute to the effect of 
the whole. What a deal of thought and humour has the artist 
expended on this little block off wood; a large picture might 
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have been painted out of the very same materials, which Mr 
Cruikshank, out of his wondrous fund of merriment and observa- 
tion, can afford to throw away upon a drawing not two inches 
long. From the practical dustmen we pass to those purely 
poetical. Here are three of them who rise on clouds of their 
own raising, the very genii of the sack and shovel. 








Is there no one to write a sonnet to these ?—and yet a whole * 
poem was written about Peter Bell the Waggoner, a character 
by no means so poetic. 
And lastly, we have the dustman in love, the honest fellow 
is on the spectator’s right hand, and having seen a young 
beauty stepping out of a gin-shop on a Sunday morning, is pres- 
ing eagerly his suit. 
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Gin has furnished many subjects to Mr Cruikshank, who la- 
bours in his own sound and hearty way to teach his countrymen 
the dangers of that drink. In the ‘ Sketch-book’ is a plate upon 
the subject, remarkable for fancy and beauty of design; it is 
called the ‘Gin Juggernaut,’ and represents a hideous moving 
palace, with a reeking still at the roof and vast gin-barrels for 
wheels, under which unhappy millions are crushed to death. An 
immense black cloud of desolation covers over the country through 
which the gin monster had passed, dimly looming through the 
darkness whereof you see an agreeable prospect of gibbets with 
men dangling, burnt houses, &c. The vast cloud comes sweep- 
ing on in the wake of this horrible body-crusher; and you see, 
by way of contrast, a distant, smiling, sunshiny tract of old 
English country, where gin as yet is not known. The allegory 
is as good, as earnest, and as fanciful as one of John Bunyan’s, 
and we have often fancied there was a similarity between the 
men. 

The reader will examine the work called ‘ My Sketch-Book’ 
with not a little amusement, and may gather from it, as we fancy, 
a good deal of information regarding the character of the indivi- 
dual man, George Cruikshank. What points strike his eye as a 
painter; what move his anger or admiration as a moralist ; what 
classes he seems most especially disposed to observe, and what 
to ridicule. There are quacks of all kinds, to whom he has a 
mortal hatred; quack dandies, who assume under his pencil, 
perhaps in his “ves the most grotesque appearance possible— 
their hats grow larger, their legs infinitely more crooked and 
lean; the tassels of their canes swell out to a most preposterous 
size; the tails of their coats dwindle away, and finish a coat 
tails generally begin. Let us lay a wager that Cruikshank, a 
man of the people if ever there was one, heartily hates and de- 
spises these supercilious, swaggering young gentlemen ; and his 
contempt is not a whit the less laudable because there may 
tant soit peu of prejudice in it. It is right and wholesome to 
scorn dandies, as Nelson said it was to hate Frenchmen; in 
which sentiment (as we have before said) George Cruikshank 
undoubtedly shares. Look at this fellow from the Sunday in 
London.* 





* The following lines—ever fresh—by the author of ‘ Headlong Hall’ 
published years ago in the Globe and Traveller, are an excellent comment 
on several of the cuts from the ‘ Sunday in London.’ 


I. Il. 
The poor man’s sins are glaring ; The rich man’s sins are hidden 
In the face of ghostly warning In the pomp of wealth and station, 
He is caught in the fact And escape the sight 
Of an overt act, Of the children of light, 


Buying greens on Sunday morning. Whv are wise in their generation. 
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Monsieur the Chef is instructing a kitchen-maid how to com- 
pound some rascally French kickshaw or the other—a pretty 
scoundrel truly! with what an air he wears that night-cap of his, 
and shrugs his lank shoulders, and chatters, and ogles, and grins ; 
they are all the same, these mounseers ; look at those other two fel- 
lows—morbleu ! one is putting his dirty fingers into the saucepan ; 
there are frogs cooking in it, no doubt; and see, just over some 
other dish of abomination, another dirty rascal is taking snuff ! 
Never mind, the sauce won’t be hurt by a few ingredients, more 
or less. ‘Three such fellows as these are not worth one English- 
man, that’s clear. See, there is one in the very midst of them, 
the great burly fellow with the beef, he could beat all three in 
five minutes. We cannot be certain that such was the’ process 
going on in Mr Cruikshank’s mind when he made the | meg 
but some feelings of the sort were no doubt entertained by him. 





III. v. 
The rich man has a kitchen, The rich man has a cellar, 
And cooks to dress his dinner ; And a ready butler by him; 
The poor who would roast The pou: must steer 
To the baker’s must post, For his pint of beer 
And thus becomes a sinner, Where the saint can’t choose but spy him. 
Iv. vi. 
The rich man’s painted windows The rich man is invisible 
Hide the concerts of the quality ; In the crowd of his gay society ; 


The poor can but share But the poor man’s deiight 
A crack’d fiddle in the air, Is a sore in the sight, 
Which offends all sound morality. And a stench in the nose of piety. 
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Against dandy footmen he is particularly severe. He hates 
idlers, pretenders, boasters, and punishes these fellows as best he 
may. Who does not recollect the famous picture ‘ What 7s Taxes, 
Thomas?’ What is taxes indeed; well may that vast, over-fed, 
lounging flunky ask the question of his associate Thomas, and 
yet not well, for all that Thomas says in reply is, I don’t know. 
**O beati plushicole,” what a charming state of ignorance is yours ! 
In the Sketch-Book many footmen make their appearance: one 
is a huge fat Hercules of a Portman square porter, who calmly 
surveys another poor fellow, a porter likewise, but out of livery, 
who comes staggering forward with a box that Hercules might 
lift with his little finger. Will Hercules do so? not he. The 
giant can carry nothing heavier than a cocked-hat note on a sil- 
ver tray, and his labours are to walk from his sentry-box to the 
door, and from the door back to his sentry-box, and to read the 
—- paper, and to poke the hall fire twice or thrice, and to 
make five meals a day. Such a fellow does Cruikshank hate and 
scorn worse even than a Frenchman. 

The man’s master, too, comes in for no small share of our 
artist’s wrath. See, here is a company of them at church, who 
humbly designate themselves 


“MISERABLE SINNERS!” 


le 
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Miserable sinners indeed! O what floods of turtle-soup; what 
tons of turbot and lobster-sauce must have been sacrificed to 
make those sinners beste | miserable. My lady there, with 





the ermine tippet and draggling feather, can we not see that she 
lives in Portland place, and is the wife of an East India Diree- 
tor? She has been to the Opera over-night (indeed her husband, 
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on her right, with his fat hand dangling over the pew-door, is at 
this minute thinking of Mademoiselle Léocadie, whom he saw 
behind the scenes)—she has been at the Opera over-night, which 
with a trifle of supper afterwards—a white-and-brown soup, 
a lobster salad, some woodcocks, and a little champagne—sent 
her to bed quite comfortable. At half-past eight her maid brings 
her chocolate in bed, at ten she has fresh eggs and muffins, 
with, perhaps, a half-hundred of prawns for breakfast, and so can 
get over the day and the sermon till lunch-time pretty well. 
What an odour of musk and bergamot exhales from the pew! 
—how it is wadded, and stuffed, and spangled over with brass 
nails! what hassocks are there for those who are not too fat to 
kneel! what a flustering and flapping of gilt prayer-books ; and 
what a pious whirring of bible-leaves one hears all over the 
church, as the doctor blandly gives out the text! To be miserable at 
this rate you must, at the very least, have four thousand a-year : 
and many persons are there so enamoured of grief and sin, that 
they would willingly take the risk of the misery to have a life- 
interest in the consols that accompany it, quite eareless about 
consequences, and sceptical as to the notion that a day is at hand 
when you must fulfil your share of the bargain. 





Our artist loves to joke at a soldier; in whose livery there 
appears to him to be something almost as ridiculous as in the 
uniform of the gentleman of the shoulder-knot. ‘Tall life- 
guardsmen and fierce grenadiers figure in many of his designs, 
and almost always in a ridiculous way. Here again we have the 
honest popular English feeling which jeers at pomp or preten- 
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sion of all kinds, and is especially jealous of all display of mili- 
tary authority. ‘ Raw Recruit,’ ‘ ditto dressed,’ ditto ‘served 
up,’ as we see them in the Sketch-Book, are so many satires upon 
the army: Hodge with his ribbons flaunting in his hat, or with 
red coat and musket, drilled stiff and pompous, or that last, minus 
leg and arm, tottering about on. crutches, do not fill our Eng- 
lish artist with the enthusiasm that follows the soldier in every 
other part of Europe. Jeanjean, the conscript in France, is 
laughed at to be sure, but then it is because he is a bad soldier ; 
when he comes to have a huge pair of moustachios and the croix 
d’honneur to briller on his poitrine cicatrisée, Jeanjean becomes 
a member of a class that is more respected than any other in the 
French nation. The veteran soldier inspires our people with no 
such awe—we hold that democratic weapon the fist in much 
more honour than the sabre and bayonet, and laugh at a man 
tricked out in scarlet and pipe-clay. Look at this regiment of 
heroes “marching to divine service,” to the tune of the 
‘ British Grenadiers.’ 





There they march in state, and a pretty contempt our artist 
shows for all their gimeracks and trumpery. He has drawn a 
perfectly English seene—the little blackguard boys are playing 
pranks round about the men, and shouting “ heads up, soldier,” 
‘eyes right, lobster,” as little British urchins will do. Did 
one ever hear the like sentiments expressed in France? Shade 
of Napoleon, we insult you by asking the question. In Eng- 
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land, however, see how different the case is: and designedly or 
undesignedly, the artist has opened to us a piece of his mind. 
Look in the crowd—the only person who admires the soldiers is 
the poor idiot, whose pocket a rogue is picking. Here is ano- 
ther picture, in which the sentiment is much the same, only, as in 
the former drawing we see Englishmen laughing at the troops of 
the line, here are Irishmen giggling at the militia. 





We have said that our artist has a great love for the drolleries 
of the Green Island. Would any one doubt what was the country 
of the merry fellows depicted in the following group? 





‘¢ Place me amid O’Rourkes, O’Tooles, 
The ragged, royal race of Tara; 
Or place me where Dick Martin rules 
The pathless wilds of Connemara.” 


We know not if Mr Cruikshank has ever had any such good 
luck as to see the Irish in Ireland itself, but he certainly has 
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obtained a knowledge of their looks, as if the country had been 
all his life familiar to him. Could Mr O’Connell himself desire 
anything more national than the following scene, or could Father 
Matthew have a better text to preach upon ? 





There is not a broken nose in the room that is not thoroughly 
Irish. Here we have a couple of compositions treated in a graver 
manner, as characteristic too as the other. 
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And with one more little Hibernian specimen we must bid 
farewell to Ireland altogether, having many other pictures in our 
gallery that deserve particular notice; and we give this, not so 
much for the comical look of poor Teague, who has been pur- 
sued and beaten by the witch’s stick, but in order to point the 
singular neatness of the workmanship, and the pretty, fanciful, 


little glimpse of landscape that the artist has introduced in the 
back-ground. 





Mr Cruikshank has a fine eye for such homely landscapes, and 
renders them with great delicacy and taste. Old villages, farm- 
yards, groups of stacks, queer chimneys, churches, gable-ended 
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cottages, Elizabethan mansion-houses, and other old English 
scenes, he depicts with evident enthusiasm. 

Famous books in their day were Cruikshank’s ‘ John Gilpin’ 
and ¢ Epping Hunt;’ for though our artist does not draw horses 
very scientifically,—to use a phrase of the atelier,—he feels them 
very keenly; and his queer animals, after one is used to them, 
answer quite as well as better. Neither is he very happy in 
trees, and such rustical produce; or rather, we should say, he is 
very original, his trees being decidedly of his own make and 
composition, not imitated from any master. Here is a notasle 
instance. 





Trees or horse-flesh, which is the worst? éumep puvAdwv yeven 
romée kat immwv: it is impossible to say which is the most 
villanous. 

But what then? Suppose yonder horned animal near the 
postchaise has not a very bovine look, it matters not the least. 
Can a man be supposed to imitate everything? We know what 
the noblest study of mankind is, and to this Mr Cruikshank has 
confined himself. Look at that postillion; the people in the 
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broken-down chaise are roaring after him: he is as deaf as the 
post by which he passes. Suppose all the accessories were away, 
could not one swear that the man was stone-deaf, beyond the 
t| reach of trumpet? What is the peculiar character in a deaf man’s 
Hy physiognomy ’—can any person define it satisfactorily in words? 


\ —not in pages, and Mr Cruikshank has expressed it on a piece 
of paper not so big as the tenth part of your thumb-nail. The 
| horses of John Gilpin are much more of the equestrian order, 
q 


and, as here, the artist has only his favourite suburban buildings 
fi to draw ; not a word is to be said against his design. ‘The inn 
and old buildings in this cut are charmingly designed, and 
| nothing can be more prettily or playfully touched. 


At Edmonton his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wond’ring much 
MH To see how he did ride. 
‘¢ Stop, stop, John Gilpin! Here’s the house !” 
i They all at once did ery ; 


‘¢ The dinner waits, and we are tired—” 
Said Gilpin—‘“‘ So am I!” 
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Six gentlemen upon the road 
Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scamp’ring in the rear, 
They raised the hue and cry :— 


“ Stop thief! stop thief!—a highwayman!” 
Not one of them was mute; 
And all and each that passed that way 
Did join in the pursuit. 


And now the turnpike gates again 
Flew open in short space ; 

The toll-men thinking, as before, 
That Gilpin rode a race. 





The rush, and shouting, and clatter are here excellently depicted 
by the artist; and we, who have been scoffing at his manner of 
designing animals, must here make a special exception in favour 
of the hens and chickens; each has a different action, and is cu- 
riously natural. 

Happy are children of all ages who have such a ballad and 
such pictures as this in store for them! It is a comfort to think 
that wood-cuts never wear out, and that the book still may be 
had at Mr Tilt’s for a shilling, for those who can command that 
sum of money. 

In the ‘ Epping Hunt,’ which we owe to the facetious pen of 
Mr Hood, our artist has not been so successful. There is here 
too much horsemanship and not enough incident for him; but 
the portrait of Roundings the huntsman is an excellent sketch, 
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and a couple of the designs contain great humour. The first re- 
presents the cockney hero, who “like a bird, was singing out 
while sitting on a tree.” 





And in the second the natural order is reversed. The stag “4 
having taken heart, is hunting the huntsman, and the Cheapside 4 
Nimrod is most ignominiously running away. ; 
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The Easter Hunt, we are told, is no more ; and as the Quarterly 
Review recommends the British public to purchase Mr Catlin’s 
pictures, as they form the only record of an interesting race now 
rapidly passing away, in like manner we should exhort all our 
friends to purchase Mr Cruikshank’s designs of another interesting 
race, that is run already and for the last time. 

Besides these, we must mention, in the line of our duty, the 
notable tragedies of ‘Tom Thumb,’ and ‘ Bombastes Furioso,’ 
both of which have appeared with many illustrations by Mr 
Cruikshank. The ‘brave army’ of Bombastes exhibits a terrific 
display of brutal force, which must shock the sensibilities of an 
English radical. And we can well understand the caution of the 
general, who bids this soldatesque effrénée to begone, and not to 
kick up such a row. 





Such a troop of lawless ruffians let loose upon a populous 
city would play sad havoc in it; and we fancy the massacres of 
Birmingham renewed, or at least of Badajoz, which, though not 
quite so dreadful, if we may believe his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, as the former scenes of slaughter, were never- 
theless severe enough; but we must not venture upon any ill- 
timed pleasantries in presence of the disturbed King Arthur, 
and the awful ghost of Gaffer Thumb. 


VoL. XXXIV. No. I. 
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We are thus carried at once into the supernatural, and here 
we find Cruikshank reigning supreme. He has invented in his 
time a little comic pandemonium, peopled with the most droll, 
ood-natured fiends possible. We have before us Chamisso’s 
Peter Schlemihl,’ with Cruikshank’s designs translated into 
German, and gaining nothing by the change. The ‘ Kinder 
und Hans-Maerchen’ of Grimm are likewise ornamented with 
a frontispiece, copied from that one which appeared to the 
amusing version of the English work. The books on Phreno- 
logy and Time have been imitated by the same nation ; and even 
in France, whither reputation travels slower than to any country 
except China, we have seen copies of the works of George 
Cruikshank. 

He in return has complimented the French by illustrating a 
couple of lives of Napoleon, and the ‘ Life in Paris’ before 
mentioned. He has also made designs for Victor Hugo’s 
‘Hans of Iceland.’ Strange, wild culings were those, on a 
strange, mad subject; not so good in our notion as the designs 
for the German books, the peculiar humour of which latter 
seemed to suit the artist exactly. There is a mixture of the 
awful and the ridiculous in these, which perpetually excites and 
keeps awake the reader’s attention; the German writer and the 
English artist seem to have an entire faith in their subject. The 
reader, no doubt, remembers the awful passage in ‘ Peter 
Schlemihl,’ where the little gentleman purchases the shadow of 
that hero—** Have the kindness, noble sir, to examine and try 
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this bag.” He put his hand into his pocket, and drew thence a 
tolerably large bag of Cordovan leather, to which a couple of 
thongs were fixed. I took it from him, and immediately counted 
one ten gold pieces, and ten more, and ten more, and still other 
ten, whereupon I held out my hand to him. Done, said I, 
it is a bargain; you shall have my shadow for your bag. The 
bargain was concluded ; he knelt down before me, and I saw him 
with a wonderful neatness take my shadow from head to foot, 
lightly lift it up from the grass, roll and fold it up neatly, and 
at last pocket it. He then rose up, bowed to me once more, 
and walked away again, disappearing behind the rose-bushes. 
I don’t know, but I thought I heard him laughing a little. 
I, however, kept fast hold of the bag. Everything around me 
was bright in the sun, and as yet I gave no thought to what I 
had done.” 

This marvellous event, narrated by Peter with such a faithful, 
circumstantial detail, is painted by Cruikshank in the most 
wonderful poetic way, with that happy mixture of the real and 
supernatural that makes the narrative so curious, and like truth. 
The sun is shining with the utmost brilliancy in a great quiet 
park or garden; there is a palace in the back-ground, and a 
statue basking in the sun quite lonely and melancholy ; there is 
a sun-dial, on which is a deep shadow, and in the front stands 
Peter Schlemihl, bag in hand, the old gentleman is down on his 
knees to him, and has just lifted off the ground the shadow of 
one leg; he is going to fold it back neatly, as one does the tails 
of a coat, and will stow it, without any creases or crumples, along 
with the other black garments that lie in that immense pocket of 
his. Cruikshank has designed all this as if he had a very serious 
belief in the story; he laughs, to be sure, but one fancies that 
et a little frightened in his heart, in spite of all his fun and 
joking. 

The German tales we have mentioned before. ‘The Prince 
riding on the Fox,’ ‘ Hans in Luck,’ ‘The Fiddler and his 
Goose,’ ‘Heads off,’ are all drawings which, albeit not before 
us now, nor seen for ten years, remain indelibly fixed on the 
memory—“ heisst du etwa Rumpelstilzchen?” ‘There sits the 
queen on her throne, surrounded by grinning beef-eaters, and 
little Rumpelstiltskin stamps his foot through the floor in the 
excess of his tremendous despair. In one of these German tales, 
if we remember rightly, there is an account of a little orphan 
who is carried away by a pitying fairy for a term of seven years, 
and passing that period of sweet apprenticeship among the imps 
and sprites of fairy-land. Has our artist been among the same 
company, and brought back their portraits in his sketch-book ? 
He is the only designer fairy-land has had. Callot’s imps, for 
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all their strangeness, are only of the earth earthy. Fuseli’s fairies 
belong to the infernal regions; they are monstrous, lurid, and 
hideously melancholy. Mr Cruikshank alone has had a true 
insight into the character of the “little people.” They are 
something like men and women, and yet not flesh and blood; 
they are laughing and mischievous, but why we know not. Mr 
Cruikshank, however, has had some dream or the other, or else 
a natural mysterious instinct (as the Seherinn of Prevorst had 
for beholding ghosts), or else some preternatural fairy revelation, 
which has nd him acquainted with the looks and ways of the 
fantastical subjects of Oberon and Titania. 

We have, unfortunately, no fairy portraits in the gallery which 
we have been enabled to provide for the public; but, on the 
other hand, can descend lower than fairy-land, and have pro- 
cured some fine specimens of devils. One has already been 
raised, and the reader has seen him tempting a fat Dutch 
burgomaster, in ancient gloomy market-place, such as George 
Cruikshank can draw as well as Mr Prout, Mr Nash, or any 
man living. Here is our friend once more; our friend the burgo- 
master, in a highly excited state, and running as hard as his 
great legs will carry him, with our mutual enemy at his tail. 





What are the bets? Will that long-legged bond-holder of a 
devil come up with the honest Dutchman? It serves him right, 
why did he put his name to stamped paper? And yet we should 
not wonder that some lucky chance will turn up at sotatrne 
favour, and that his infernal creditor will lose his labour ; for one 
so proverbially cunning as yonder tall individual with the saucer 
eyes, it must be confessed that he has been very often outwitted. 

There is, for instance, the case of *‘ The Gentleman in Black,’ 
which has been illustrated by our artist. A young French 
gentleman, by name M. Desonge, who having expended his pa- 
trimony in a variety of taverns and gaming-houses, was one day 
pondering upon the exhausted state of his finances; and utterly 
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at a loss to think how he should provide means for future sup- 
port, exclaimed, very naturally, “ What the devil shall I do” 
He had no sooner spoken, 





than a GENTLEMAN IN Brack made his appearance, whose 
authentic portrait Mr Cruikshank has had the honour to paint. 
This quullenan produced a black-edged book out of a black bag, 
some black-edged papers tied up with black crape, and sitting 
down familiarly opposite M. Desonge, began conversing with 
him on the state of his affairs. 

It is needless to state what was the result of the interview. 
M. Desonge was induced by the gentleman to sign his name to 
one of the black-edged papers, and found himself at the close of 
the conversation to be possessed of an unlimited command of 
apital. This arrangement completed, the Gentleman in Black 
posted (in an extraordinarily rapid manner) from Paris to 
London, there found a young English merchant in exactly the 
same situation in which M. Desonge had been, and concluded a 
bargain with the Briton of exactly the same nature. 

The book goes on to relate how these young men spent the 
money so miraculously handed over to them, and how both, when 
the period drew near that was to witness the performance of 
their part of the bargain, grew melancholy, wretched, nay, so 
absolutely dishonourable as to seek for every means of breaking 
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through their agreement. The Englishman living in a country 
where the lawyers are more astute than any other lawyers in the 
world, took the advice of a Mr Bagsby, of Lyon’s Inn, whose 
name, as we cannot find it in the * Law List,’ we presume to be 
fictitious. Who could it be that was a match for the devil? 
Lord —— very likely ; we shall not give his name, but let every 
reader of this Review fill up the blank according to his own 
fancy, and on comparing it with the copy purchased by his 
neighbours, he will find that fifteen out of twenty have written 
down the same honoured name. 

Well, the Gentleman in Black was anxious for the fulfilment 
of his bond. The parties met at Mr Bagsby’s chambers to con- 
sult, the Black Gentleman foolishly thinking that he couid act as 
his own counsel, and fearing no attorney alive. But mark the 
superiority of British law, and see how the black pettifogger was 
defeated. 





Mr Bagsby simply stated that he would take the case into 
Chancery, and his antagonist, utterly humiliated and defeated, 
refused to move a step farther in the matter. 

And now the French gentleman, M. Desonge, hearing of 
his friend’s escape, became anxious to be free from his own rash 
engagements. He employed the same counsel who had been 
successful in the former instance, but the Gentleman in Black 
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was a ~~ deal wiser by this time, and whether M. Desonge 
escaped, or whether he is now in that extensive place which is 
paved with good intentions, we shall not say. Those who are 
anxious to know had better purchase the book of Mr Daly, of 
Leicester square, wherein all these interesting matters are duly 
set down. We have one more diabolical picture in our budget, 
engraved by Mr Thompson, the same dexterous artist who has 
rendered the former diableries so well. 





We may mention Mr Thompson’s name as among the first of 
the engravers to whom Cruikshank’s designs have been en- 
trusted ; and next to him (if we may be allowed to make such 
arbitrary distinctions) we may place Mr Williams; and the 
reader is not possibly aware of the immense difficulties to be 
overcome in the rendering of these little sketches, which, traced 
by the designer in a few Son, require weeks’ labour from the 
engraver. Mr Cruikshank has not been educated in the regular 
schools of drawing, very luckily for him, as we think, and con- 
sequently has had to make a manner for himself, which is quite 
unlike that of any other draftsman. There is nothing in the 
least mechanical about it; to produce his particular effects he 
uses his own particular lines, which are queer, free, fantastical, 
and must be followed in all their infinite twists and vagaries by 
the careful tool of the engraver. Look at these three lovely 
smiling heads for instance. 
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Let us examine them, not so much for the jovial humour and 
wonderful variety of feature exhibited in these darling coun- 
tenances as for the engraver’s part of the work. See the infinite 
delicate cross lines and hatchings which he is obliged to render ; 
let him go, not a hair’s breadth, but the hundredth part of a 
hair’s breadth, beyond the given line, and the feeling of it is 
ruined. He receives these little dots and specks, and fantastical 
quirks of the pencil, and cuts away with a little knife round each 
nor too much nor too little. Antonio’s pound of flesh did not 
puzzle the Jew so much; and so well does the engraver succeed 
at last, that we never remember to have met with a single artist 
who did not vow that the wood-cutter had utterly ruined his 
design. 

Of Messrs Thompson and Williams we have spoken as the 
first engravers in point of rank; however, the regulations of 
professional precedence are certainly very difficult, and the rest 
of their brethren we shall not endeavour to class. Why should 
the artists who executed the cuts of the admirable ‘ Three 
Courses’ yield the pas toany one? If the reader will turn back 
to the second cut in p. 28, he will agree with us that it is a very 
brilliant and faithful imitation of the artist’s manner, and admire 
the pretty glimpse of landscape and the manner in which it is 
meet ome the oyster cut is likewise very delicately engraved, 
and indeed we should be puzzled, were there no signatures, to 
assign the prize at all. 

Here for instance is an engraving by Mr Landells, nearly as 
good in our opinion as the very best woodcut that ever was made 
after Cruikshank, and curiously happy in rendering the artist’s 
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—_ manner: this cut does not come from the facetious pub- 
ications which we have consulted, and from which we have bor- 
rowed; but is a contribution by Mr Cruikshank to an elaborate 
and splendid botanical work upon the Orchidacee of Mexico, 
by Mr Bateman. Mr Bateman dispatched some extremely choice 
roots of this valuable plant to a friend in England, who, on the 
arrival of the case, consigned it to his gardener to unpack. A 
great deal of anxiety with regard to the contents was manifested 
by all concerned, but on the lid of the box being removed, there 
issued from it three or four fine specimens of the enormous 
Blatta beetle that had been preying upon the plants during the 
voyage; against these the gardeners, the grooms, the porters, 
and the porter’s children, issued forth in arms, and which the 
artist has immortalized, as we see. 

We have spoken of the admirable way in which Mr Cruik- 
shank has depicted Irish character and Cockney character ; here 
is English country character quite as faithfully delineated in the 
person of the stout porteress and her children, and of yonder 
‘¢ Chawbacon” with the shovel, on whose face is written “ Zum- 
merzetsheer.” Is it hypercriticism to say that the gardener on 
the ground is a Scotchman? there is a well-known Scotch gen- 
tleman in London who must surely have stretched for the por- 
trait. Chawbacon appears in another plate, or else Chawbacon’s 
brother. He has come up to Lunnon, and is looking about him 
at raaces. 
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How distinct are these rustics from those whom we have just 
been examining! ‘They hang about the purlieus of the metro- 
polis: Brook green, Epsom, Greenwich, Ascot, Goodwood, are 
their haunts. They visit London professionally once a year, 
and that is at the time of Bartholomew fair. How one may 
speculate upon the different degrees of rascality, as exhibited in 
each face of the thimblerigging trio, and form little histories for 
these worthies, charming Newgate romances, such as have been 
of late the fashion! Is any man so blind that he cannot see the 
exact face that is writhing under the thimblerigged hero’s hat ? 
Like Timanthes of old, our artist expresses great passions with- 
out the aid of the human countenance. Here is another spe- 
cimen— 





SPIRITS OF WINE. 


Is there any need of having a face after this? ‘“ Come on,” 
says Claret-bottle, a dashing, genteel fellow, with his hat on one 
ear, “come on, has any man a mind to tap me?” Claret-bottle 
is a little serewed (as one may see by his legs), but full of gaiety 
and courage; not so that stout, apoplectic Bottle-of-rum, who 
has staggered against the wall, and has his hand upon his liver ; 
the fellow hurts himself with smoking, that is clear, and is as 
sick as sick can be. See, Port is making away from the storm, 
and Double X is as flat as ditch-water. Against these, awful in 
their white robes, the sober watchmen come. 

Our artist then can cover up faces, and yet show them quite 
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clearly, as in the thimblerig group; or he can do without faces 
altogether, as we see in the previous page; or 


he can, at a sang provide a countenance for a gentleman out 


of any given object, as we see here a beautiful Irish physiognomy 
being moulded upon a keg of whiskey; or here, 
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where a jolly English countenance froths out of a pot of ale (the 
spirit of brave Toby Philpot come back to reanimate his clay). 
Not to recognise in this fungus the physiognomy of that mush- 
room peer, Lord —, would argue oneself unknown— 











Finally, if he is at a loss, he can make a living head, body, 
and legs out of steel or tortoise-shell,. as in the case of this viva- 
E cious pair of spectacles, that are jockeying the nose of Caddy 
: Cuddle : 





Of late years Mr Cruikshank has busied himself very much 
with steel engraving, and the consequences of that lucky inven- 
tion have been, that his plates are now sold by thousands, where 

they could only be produced by hundreds before. He has made 
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many a bookseller’s and author’s fortune (we trust that in so 
doing he _ not have neglected his own). Twelve admirable 
plates, furnished yearly to that facetious little publication, the 
‘ Comic Almanac,’ have gained for it a sale, as we hear, of nearly 
twenty thousand copies. The idea of the work was novel; there 
was, in the first number especially, a great deal of comic power, 
and Cruikshank’s designs were so admirable, that the ‘ Almanac’ 
at once became a vast favourite with the public, and has so 
remained ever since. 

Besides the twelve plates, this Almanac contains a prophetic 
wood-cut, accompanying an awful Blarneyhum Astrologicum 
that appears in this and other Almanacs. Here is one that hints 
in pretty clear terms that with the Reform of Municipal Corpo- 
rations the ruin of the great Lord Mayor of London is at hand. 


See his lordship here, he is meekly going to dine at an eight- 
penny ordinary,—his giants in pawn, his men in armour, dwin- 
dled to “ one poor knight,” his carriage to be sold, his stalwart 
aldermen vanished, his sheriffs, alas! and alas! in gaol! An- 
other design shows that Rigdum, if a true, is also a moral and 
instructive prophet. Behold John Bull asleep, or rather ina 
vision; the cunning demon, Speculation, blowing a thousand 
bright bubbles about him. 
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Meanwhile the rooks are busy at his fob, a knave has cut a 
cruel hole in his pocket, a rattle-snake has coiled safe round his 
feet, and will in a trice swallow Bull, chair, money and all; the 
rats are at his corn-bags, (as if, poor devil, he had corn to spare,) 
his faithful dog is bolting his leg of mutton, nay, a thief has 
gotten hold of his very candle, and there, by way of moral, is his 
ale pot, which looks and winks in his face, and seems to say, 
O Bull, all this is froth, and a cruel satirical picture of a certain 
rustic who had a goose that laid certain golden eggs, which goose 
the rustic slew in expectation of finding all the eggs at once. 

é This is goose and sage too, to borrow the pun of “learned 

‘ Doctor Gill;” but we shrewdly suspect that Mr Cruikshank is 

becoming a little conservative in his notions. 

We love these pictures so 





that it is hard to part us, and we still fondly endeavour to 
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hold on, but this wild word, farewell, must be spoken by the best 
friends at last, and so good-bye, brave wood-cuts: we feel quite 
a sadness in coming to the last of our collection. A word or two 
more have we to say, but no more pretty pictures,—take your 
last look of the wood-cuts then, for not one more will appear 
after this page—not one more with which the pleased traveller 
may comfort his eye—a smiling oasis in a desert of text. What 
could we have done without these excellent merry pictures? 
Reader and reviewer would have been tired of listening long 
since, and would have been 


comfortably asleep. 


In the earlier numbers of the ‘Comic Almanac’ all the man- 
ners and customs of Londoners that would afford food for fun 
were noted down; and if during the last two years the mysterious 
personage who, under the title of *‘ Rigdum Punnidien’ compiles 
this ephemeris, has been compelled to resort to romantic tales, 
we must suppose that he did so because the great metropolis was 
exhausted, and it was necessary to discover new worlds in the 
cloud land of fancy. The character of Mr Stubbs, who made 
his appearance in the Almanac for 1839, had, we think, great 
merit, although his adventures were somewhat of too tragical a 
description to provoke pure laughter. The publishers have allowed 
us to give a reprint of that admirable design before mentioned, 
in which Master Stubbs is represented under the school-pump, 
to which place of punishment his associates have brought him. 
In the following naive way the worthy gentleman describes his 
own mishap :— 


‘* This did very well, but still I was dissatisfied, I wanted a pair 
of boots. Three boys in the school had boots—I was mad to have 
them too. 
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“ But my papa, when I wrote to him, would not hear of it; and 
three pounds, the price of a pair, was too large a sum for my mother 
to take from the house-keeping, or for me to pay, in the present im- 
poverished state of my exchequer ; but the desire for the boots was 
so strong, that have them I must at any rate. 

‘‘ There was a German bootmaker who had just set up in our 
town in those days, who afterwards made his fortune in London; I 
determined to have the boots from him, and did not despair, before 
the end of a year or two, either to leave the school, when I should 
not mind his dunning me, or to screw the money from mamma, and 
so pay him. 

** So I called upon this man—Stiffelkind was his name—and he 
took my measure for a pair. 

‘“« «You are a vary yong gentleman to wear dop boots,’ said the 
shoemaker. 

‘* «T suppose, fellow,’ says I, ‘that is my business, and not yours ; 
either make the boots or not—but when you speak to a man of my 
rank, speak respectfully ;’ and I poured out a number of oaths, in 
order to impress him with a notion of my respectability. 

‘‘ They had the desired etffect.—‘ Stay, sir,’ says ie ‘I havea 
nice littel pair of dop boots dat I tink will jost do for you,’ and he 
produced, sure enough, the most elegant things I ever saw. ‘ Day 
were made,’ said he, ‘ for de Honorable Mr Stiffney, of de Gards, 
but were too small.’ 

““¢Ah, indeed!’ said I, ‘Stiffney is a relation of mine: and 
what, you scoundrel, will you have the impudence to ask for these 
things ?’—He replied, ‘ Three pounds.’ 

“«¢ Well,’ said I, ‘they are confoundedly dear, but, as you will 
have a long time to wait for your money, why, I shall have my 
revenge, you see.’ The man looked alarmed, and began a speech ; 
‘Sare, I cannot let dem go vidout,’—but a bright thought struck 
me, and I interrupted—‘ Sir! don’t sir me—take off the boots, fel- 
low, and, harkye, when you speak to a nobleman, don’t say—Sir, 

‘‘«A hundred tousand pardons, my lort,’ says he: ‘if I had 
known you were a lort, I vood never have called you—Sir. Vat 
name shall I put down in my books?’ 

‘© ¢Name?—oh! why—Lorp Cornwat is, to be sure,’ said I, 
as I walked off in the boots. 

“«« And vat shall I do vid my lort’s shoes?” ‘ Keep: hem until 
I send for them,’ said I; and, giving him a patronizing bow, I 
walked out of the shop, as the German tied up my shoes in a paper. 

* « 7 7 * * * * * 


“‘ This story I would not have told, but that my whole life turned 
upon these accursed boots. I walked back to school as proud as a 
peacock, and easily succeeded in satisfying the boys as te the man- 
ner in which I came by my new ornaments. 

** Well, one fatal Monday morning, the blackest of all black-Mon- 


days that ever I knew—as we were all of us playing between school-* 
Vor, XXXIV. No. I. ciel D 
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hours—I saw a posse of boys round a stranger, who seemed to be 
looking out for one of us—a sudden trembling seized me—I knew 
it was Stiffelkind: what had brought him here? He talked loud, 
and seemed angry—so I rushed into the school-room, and, burying 
my head between my hands, began reading for the dear life. 

«*¢T vant Lort Cornvallis;’ said the horrid bootmaker. ‘ His 
lortship belongs, I know, to dis honourable school, for I saw him 
vid de boys at church, yesterday. 

“* « Lord who?’ 

‘¢ «Vy, Lort Cornvallis to be sure—a very fat young nobleman, 
vid red hair, he squints a little, and swears dreadfully.’ 

‘«* *There’s no Lord Cornvallis here;’ said one—and there was a 

ause. 

*** Stop! I have it;’ says that odious Bunting. ‘ It must be 
Stubbs ;’ and ‘Stubbs! Stubbs!’ every one cried out, while I was 
so busy at my book as not to hear a word. 

“ At last, two of the biggest chaps rushed into the school-room, 
and seizing each an arm, run me into the play-ground—bolt up 
against the shoemaker. 

««¢ Dis is my man—I beg your lortship’s pardon,’ says he, ‘I 
have brought your lortship’s shoes, vich you left—see, dey have 
been in dis parcel ever since you vent away in my boots.’ 

«« ¢ Shoes, fellow!’ says I, ‘I never saw your face before ;’ for I 
knew there was nothing for it but brazening it out. ‘ Upon the 
honour of a gentleman,’ said I, turning round to the boys—the 
hesitated ; and if the trick had turned in my favour, fifty of them 
would have seized hold of Stiffelkind, and drubbed him soundly. 

“<«Stop!’ says Bunting (hang him!), ‘let’s see the shoes—if 
they fit him, why, then, the cobbler’s right’—they did fit me, and 
not only that, but the name of STUBBS was written in them at full 
length. 

¢ Vat!’ said Stiffelkind, ‘is he not a lort? so help me himmel, 
I never did vonce tink of looking at de shoes, which have been 
lying, ever since, in dis piece of brown paper ;’ and then gathering 
anger as he went on, thundered out so much of his abuse of me, in 
his German-English, that the boys roared with laughter. Swishtail 
came in in the midst of the disturbance, and asked what the noise 
meant. 

“ «It’s only Lord Cornwallis, sir,’ said the boys, ‘battling with 
his shoemaker, about the price of a pair of top-boots.’ 

«¢ «QO, sir,’ said I, ‘ it was only in fun that I called myself Lord 
Cornwallis.’ 

‘< «Tn fun !—Where are the boots? And you, sir, give me your 
bill.’ My beautiful boots were brought; and Stiffelkind produced 
his bill. ‘Lord Cornwallis to Samuel Stiffelkind, for a pair of 
boots—four guineas.’ 

‘< ¢ You have been fool enough, sir,’ says the doctor, looking very 
stern; ‘to let this boy impose upon you as a lord; and knave 
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enough to charge him double the value of the article you sold him. 
Take back the boots, sir, I won’t pay a penny of your bill; nor can 
you get a penny. As for you, sir, you miserable swindler and 
cheat, [ shall not flog you as I did before, but I shall send you 
home: you are not fit to be the companion of honest boys.’ 

« ¢ Suppose we duck him before he goes,’ piped out a very small 
voice :—the doctor grinned significantly, and left the school-room ; 
and the boys knew by this they might have their will. They seized 
me, and carried me to the play-ground pump—they pumped upon 
me until I was half dead, and the monster, Stiffelkind, stood look- 
ing on for the half-hour the operation lasted.” 

If the pictures which we are enabled to give at the conclusion 
of this notice are not quite so brilliant and clear as they were 
on the first appearance in the Almanac, the critic must be pleased 
to remember that we have been compelled to transfer to stone, 
having no other means of adapting them to the size of this re- 
view. When we recollect, too, that twenty thousand impressions 
were ae woe | taken from the steels, the public will not be 
disposed to judge of the engravings in their present condition, 
but will see what they must have been when first they issued 
from the hands of the artist.* Ome or two have withstood the 
transfer operation very well, especially the pleasant plate of 
‘ beating the bounds’ (how kindly and good-humoured it is !) and 
the ‘scene in court,’ from last year’s almanac, in which the cele- 
brated Mr Mulligan appears in the act of addressing the bench 
in favour of his client, the famous Tuggeridge Coxe Tugge- 
ridge. 

“‘ Standing here (says the orator), on the pedestal of secred 
Themis (we follow the peculiar mode of spelling that is adopted in 
the Almanac) seeing around me the ornyments of a profission I 
rispict, a vinnerable judge, an enlightened jury—the netion’s glory, 
the counthry’s cheap defendther, the poor man’s priceless palladium, 
how must I thremble, my Lard, how must the blush of modesty 
befew my cheeks (somebody in court made an allusion to cheeks in 
the court, which caused a dreadful roar of laughter, and when order 
was established Mr Mulligan continued): My Lard, I heed them 
not, I come from a counthry accustomed to opprission, and as that 


4 ~ of the “ Holiday at the Public Offices” —(a delightful picture 
of real life)—we are reminded of the diary kept by a certain’ clerk ina 
certain public office eastward of Cornhill, whose daily duties began with a 
~ breakfast, provided for him whilst the monopoly of the China trade 


From 10 till 11—ate a breakfast for seven. 
From 11 till noon,—to begin, ‘twas too soon. 
From 12 till 1—asked what’s to be done? 
From 1 till 2—found nothing to do. 

From 2 till 3—began to foresee. 

That from 3 till 4 would he a great bore. 
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. 
counthry, yes, my Lard, that Ireland (do not laugh, I am proud of 
it) is ever, in spite of her tyrants, green, lovely, and beautiful; in 
like manner my client's cause will rise superior to the malignant im- 
beeility, I repeat, me Lard, THE MALIGNANT IMBECILITY of those 
who would thrample it down, and in whose teeth, in my client’s 


name, in my counthry’s, aye, and in my own, I with folded arrums 
hurl a scornful and eternal defiance!” 


We should be glad to devote a few pages to the ‘ Illustrations of 
Time,’ the ‘ Scraps and Sketches,’ and the ‘Illustrations of Phreno- 
logy,’ whichare among the most famous of our artist’s publications ; 
but it is very difficult to find new terms of praise, as find them one 
must, when reviewing Mr Cruikshank’s publications, and more 
difficult still (as the reader of this notice will no doubt have per- 
ceived for himself long since) to translate his designs into words, 
and go to the printer’s box for a description of all that fun and 
humour which the artist can produce by a few skilful turns of 
his needle. A famous article upon the ‘ Illustrations of Time’ 
appeared some dozen years since in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
of which the conductors have always been great admirers of our 
artist, as became men of humour and genius. To these grand 

ualities do not let it be supposed that we are laying claim, but, 
thank Heaven, Cruikshank’s humour is so good and benevolent 


that any man must love it, and on this score we may speak as 
well as another. 

Then there are the ‘Greenwich Hospital’ designs, which must 
not be _ over. ‘Greenwich Hospital’ is a hearty, good- 


natured book, in the Tom Dibdin school, treating of the virtues 
of British tars, in approved nautical language. ‘They maul 
Frenchmen and Spaniards, they go out in brigs and take frigates, 
they relieve women in distress, and are yard-arm and yard- 
arming, athwart-hawsing, ae binnacling, and helm’s- 
a-leeing, as honest seamen invariably do, in novels, on the stage, 
and doubtless on board ship. This we cannot take upon us to 
say, but the artist; like a true Englishman, as he is, loves dearly 
these brave guardians of Old England, and chronicles their rare 
or fanciful exploits with the greatest good will. Let any one 
look at the noble head of Nelson, in the ‘ Family Library,’ and 
they will, we are sure, think with us that the designer must have 
felt and loved what he drew. ‘There are to this abridgment of 
Southey’s admirable book many more cuts after Cruikshank ; 
and about a dozen pieces by the same hand will be found in a 
work equally popular, Lockhart’s excellent ‘ Life of Napoleon.’ 
Among these the retreat from Moscow is very fine; the Mam- 
louks most vigorous, furious, and barbarous, as they should be. 
At the end of these three yolumes Mr Cruikshank’s contribu- 
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tions to the ‘ Family Library’ seem suddenly to have ceased ; 
the work, which was then the property of Mr Murray, has since 
that period passed into the hands of Mr Tegg, whose shop seems 
to be the bourne to which most books travel—the fatal retreat of 
the unfortunate brave. Mr Tegg, like death, will never give 
up his prey. We implored of him a loan of the precious wood- 
blocks that are buried in his warehouses; but no, Tegg was 
inexorable, and such of Mr Cruikshank’s charming little children 
as have found their way to him, have not been permitted to take 
a holiday with many of their brethren whose guardians are not 
so severe. 

Let us offer our thanks to Messrs Whitehead, Tilt, Robins, 
Darton and Clark, Thomas, and Daly, proprietors of the Cruik- 
shank cuts, who have lent us of their store. Only one man has 
imitated Mr Tegg, and he, we are sorry to say, is no other than 
George Cruikshank himself, who, although besought by humble 
ambassadors, pestered by printers’-devils and penny post letters, 
did resolutely refuse to lve any share in the blowing of his own 
trumpet, ane showed our messengers to the door. 

Our stock of plates has also been increased by the kindness of 
Messrs Chapman and Hall, who have lent us some of the designs 
for the Boz sketches, not the worst among Mr Dickens’s books, 
as we think, and containing some of the best of Mr Cruikshank’s 
designs. 

We are not at all disposed to undervalue the works and genius 
of Mr Dickens, and we are sure that he would admit as readily 
as any man the wonderful assistance that he has derived from the 
artist, who has given us the portraits of his ideal personages, and 
made them familiar to all the world. Once seen, these figures 
remain impressed on the memory, which otherwise would have 
had no hold upon them, and the Jew and Bumble, and the heroes 
and heroines of the Boz sketches, become personal acquaintances 
with each of us. O that Hogarth could have illustrated Fielding 
in the same way! and fixed down on paper those grand figures 
= _ Adams, and Squire Allworthy, and the great Jonathan 

ild. 

With regard to the modern romance of ‘ Jack Sheppard,’ in 
which the latter personage makes a second appearance, it seems 
to us that Mr Cruikshank really created the tale, and that Mr 
Ainsworth, as it were, only put words to it. Let any reader of 
the novel think over it for a while, now that it is some months since 
he has perused and laid it down—let him think, and tell us what 
he remembers of the tale? George Cruikshank’s pictures—always 
George Cruikshank’s pictures. The storm in the Thames, for 
instance ; all the author’s laboured description of that event has 
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passed clean away—we have only before the mind’s eye the fine 
— of Cruikshank. ‘The poor wretch cowering under the 

ridge arch, as the waves come rushing in, and the boats are 
whirling away in the drift of the great swollen black waters; and 
let any man look at that second plate of the murder on the Thames, 
and he must acknowledge how much more brilliant the artist’s 
description is than the writer’s, and what a real genius for the 
terrible as well as for the vidiculous the former has; how awful 
is the gloom of the old bridge, a few lights glimmering from the 
houses here and there, but not so as to * reflected on the water 
at all, which is too turbid and raging; a great heavy rack of 
clouds goes sweeping over the bridge, and men with flaring 
torches, the murderers, are born away with the stream. 

The author requires many pages to describe the fury of the 
storm, which Mr Cruikshank has represented in one. First, 
he has to prepare you with the something inexpressibly melan- 
choly in sailing on a dark night upon the Thames; “the ripple 
of the water,” “the darkling current,” “the indistinetively seen 
craft,” ‘the solemn shadows” and other phenomena visible on 
rivers at night are detailed (with not unskilful rhetoric) in order 
to bring the reader into a proper frame of mind for the deeper 
gloom and horror which is to ensue. ‘Then follow pages of de- 
scription. ‘As Rowland sprang to the helm, and gave the 
signal for pursuit, a war like a volley of ordnance was heard 
aloft, and the wind again burst its bondage. A moment before 
the surface of the stream was as black as ink. It was now 
whitening, hissing, and seething, like an enormous cauldron. 
The blast once more swept over the agitated river, whirled off 
the sheets of foam, scattered them far and wide in rain drops, 
and left the raging torrent blacker than before. Destruction 
everywhere marked the course of the gale. Steeples toppled and 
towers reeled beneath its fury. All was darkness, horror, con- 
fusion, ruin. Men fled from their tottering habitations and re- 
turned to them, scared by greater danger. The end of the world 
seemed at hand. * * * * The hurricane had now reached its 
climax. ‘The blast shrieked, as if exulting in its wrathful mis- 
sion. Stunning and continuous, the din seemed almost to take 
away the power of hearing. He who had faced the gale would 
have been instantly stifled,” &c. &c. See with what a tremen- 
dous war of words (and good loud words too; Mr Ainsworth’s 
description is a good and spirited one) the author is obliged to 

our in upon the reader before he can effect his purpose upon the 
atter, and inspire him with a proper terror. ‘The painter does 
it at a glance, and old Wood’s dilemma in the midst of that tre- 
mendous storm, with the little infant at his bosom, is remem- 
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bered afterwards, not from the words, but from the visible image 
of them that the artist has left us. 

It would not, perhaps, be out of place to glance through the 
whole of the ‘ Jack Sheppard’ plates, which are among the most 
finished and the most successful of Mr Cruikshank’s per- 
formances, and say a word or two concerning them. Let us begin 
with finding fault with No. 1, ‘ Mr Wood offers to os little 
Jack Sheppard.’ A poor print, on a poor subject; the figure of 
the woman not as carefully designed as it might be, and the 
expression of the eyes (not an uncommon fault with our artist) 
much caricatured. The print is cut up, to use the artist’s phrase, 
by the numbers of accessories which the engraver has thought 
proper, after the author’s elaborate description, page to 
reproduce. The plate of ‘ Wild discovering Darrell in the loft’ 
is admirable—ghastly, terrible, and the treatment of it extra- 
ordinarily skilful, minute, and bold. The intricacies of the tile- 
work, and the mysterious twinkling of light among the beams, 
are excellently felt and rendered, and one sees here, as in the 
two next plates of the storm and murder, what a fine eye the 
artist has, what a skilful hand, and what a sympathy for the wild 
and dreadful. As a mere imitation of nature, the clouds and the 
bridge in the murder picture may be examined by painters who 
make far higher pretensions than Mr Cruikshank. In point of 
workmanship they are equally good, the manner quite unaffected, 
the effect produced without any violent contrast, the whole scene 
evidently well and philosophically arranged in the artist’s brain, 
before he began to put it upon copper. 

The famous drawing of ‘ Jack carving the name on the beam,’ 
which has been transferred to half the play-bills in town, is over- 
loaded with accessories, as the first plate; but they are much 
better arranged than in the last named engraving, and do not 
injure the effect of the principal figure. Remark, too, the con- 
scientiousness of the artist, and that shrewd pervading idea of 
form which is one of his principal characteristics. Jack is sur- 
rounded by all sorts of implements of his profession ; he stands 
on a regular carpenter’s table, away in the shadow under it lie 
shavings and a couple of carpenter’s hampers. The glue-pot, the 
mallet, the chisel-handie, the planes, the saws, the hone with its 
cover, and the other paraphernalia are all represented with extra- 
ordinary accuracy et forethought. The man’s mind has retained 
the exact drawing of all these minute objects (unconsciously 
perhaps to himself), but we can see with what keen eyes he must 
go through the world, and what a fund of facts (as such a know- 
a of the shape of objects is in his profession) this keen 
student of nature has stored away in his brain. In the next plate, 
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where Jack is escaping from his mistress, the figure of that lady, 
one of the deepest of the SabvxoAro:, strikes us as disagreeable 
and unrefined ; that of Winifred is, on the contrary, very pretty 
ana graceful; and Jack’s puzzled, slinking look must not be for- 
gotten. All the accessories are good, and the apartment has a 
snug, cosy air, which is not remarkable, except that it shows 
how faithfully the designer has performed his work, and how 
curiously he has entered into all the particulars of the subject. 

Master Thames Darrell, the handsome young man of the 
book, is, in Mr Cruikshank’s portraits of him, no favourite of 
ours. ‘The lad seems to wish to make up for the natural insig- 
nificance of his face by frowning on all occasions most portentously. 

«This figure, borrowed from the compositor’s desk, will 
¢,°” give anotion of what we mean. Wild’s face is tooviolent 
| for the great man of history . (if we may call Fielding 
history), but this is in consonance with the ranting, frowning, 
braggadocio character that Mr Ainsworth has given him. 

t - ‘ Interior of Willesden Church’ is excellent as a com- 
position, and a piece of artistical workmanship; the groups well 
arranged, and the figure of Mrs Sheppard looking round alarmed, 
as her son is robbing the dandy Kneebone, is charming, simple, 
and unaffected. Notso ‘ Mrs Sheppard ill in bed,’ whose face is 
screwed up to an expression vastly too tragic. The little glimpse 
of the church seen through the open door of the room is very 
beautiful and poetical: it is in such small hints that an artist 
especially excels ; they are the morals which he loves to append 
to his stories, and are always appropriate and welcome. ‘The 
boozing ken is not to our liking; Mrs Sheppard is there with 
her horrified eyebrows again. Why this exaggeration—is it 
necessary for the public? We think not, or if they require such 
excitement, let our artist, like a true painter as he is, teach them 
better things.* 

The ‘ Escape from Willesden cage’ is excellent; the ‘ Bur- 
glary in Wood's house’ has not less merit; ‘ Mrs Sheppard in 
Bedlam,’ a ghastly picture, indeed, is finely conceived, but not, 





* A gentleman (whose wit is so celebrated that one should be very 
cautious in repeating his stories,) gave the writer a good illustration of the 
philosophy of exaggeration. Mr was once behind the scenes at the 
Opera when the scene-shifters were preparing for the ballet. Flora was to 
sleep under a bush, whereon were growing a number of roses, and amidst 
which was fluttering a gay covey of butterflies. In size the roses exceeded 
the most expansive sun-flowers, and the butterflies were as large as cocked- 
hats ;—the scene-shifter explained to Mr , who asked the reason why 
everything was so magnified, that the galleries could never see the objects 
unless they were enormously exaggerated. How many of our writers and 
designers work for the galleries ? 
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as we fancy, so carefully executed ; it would be better for a little 
more poe drawing in the female figure. 

‘Jack sitting for fis picture’ is a very pleasing group, and 
savours of the manuer of Hogarth, who is introduced in the com- 
pany. The ‘Murder of Trenchard’ must be noticed too as 
remarkable for the effect and terrible vigour which the artist has 
given to the scene. ‘The ‘ Willesden Churchyard’ has great 
merit too, but the gems of the book are the little vignettes illus- 
trating the escape from Newgate. Here, too, much anatomical 
care of drawing is not required; the figures are so small that the 
outline and attitude need only to be indicated, and the designer 
has produced a series of figures quite remarkable for reality and 
poetry too. There are no less than ten of Jack’s feats so de- 
scribed by Mr Cruikshank. (Let us say a word here in praise of 
the excellent manner in which the author has carried us through 
the adventure.) Here is Jack clattering.up the chimney, now 
peering into the lonely red room, now opening “the door 

etween the red room and the chapel.” What a wild, fierce, 
scared look he has, the young ruffian, as cautiously he steps in, 
holding light his bar of iron. You‘can see by his face how his 
heart is beating! If any one were there! but no! And this is 
a very fine characteristic of the prints, the extreme /oneliness of 
them all. Nota soul is there to disturb him—woe to him who 
should—and Jack drives in the chapel gate, and shatters down 
the passage door, and there you have him on the leads, up he 
goes, it is but a spring of a few feet from the blanket, and he is 
gone—abiit, evasit, erupit. Mr Wild must catch him again if he 
can. 


We must not —_ to mention ‘Oliver Twist,’ and Mr 


Cruikshank’s famous designs to that work.* The sausage scene 
at Fagin’s, Nancy seizing the boy; that capital piece of hu- 
mour, Mr Bumble’s courtship, which is even better in Cruik- 
shank’s version than in Boz’s exquisite account of the inter- 
view; Sykes’s farewell to the dog 3 and the Jew,—the dreadful 
Jew——that Cruikshank drew! What a fine touching picture of 
melancholy desolation is that of Sykes and the dog! The poor 
cur is not too well drawn, the te noth is stiff and formal; but 
in this case the faults, if faults they be, of execution rather add 
to than diminish the effect of the picture: it has a strange, wild, 
dreary, broken-hearted look ; wo cy we see the landscape as 
it must have appeared to Sykes, when ghastly and with bloodshot 
eyes he looked at it. As for the Jew in the dungeon, let us say 





* Or his new work, ‘The Tower of London’ which promises even to 
surpass Mr Cruikshank's former productions. 
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nothing of it—what can we say to describe it? What a fine 
homely poet is the man who can produce this little world of mirth 
or woe for us! Does he elaborate his effects by slow process of 
thoughts, or do they come to him by instinct ? Buss the painter 
ever arrange in his brain an image so complete, that he after- 
wards can copy it exactly on the canvass, or does the hand work 
in spite of him? 

A great deal of this random work of course every artist has 
done in his time, many men produce effects of which they never 
dreamed, and strike off excellencies, hap-hazard, which gain for 
them reputation; but a fine quality in Mr Cruikshank, the 
quality of his success, as we have said before, is the extraordinary 
earnestness and good faith with which he executes all he attempts 
—the ludicrous, the polite, the low, the terrible. In the second 
of these he often, in our fancy, fails, his figures eae elegance 
and descending to caricature; but there is something fine in this 
too; it is good that he should fail, that he should have these 
honest naive .vtions regarding the beau monde, the character- 
istics of which a namby-pamby tea-party painter could hit off 
far better than he. He is a great deal too downright and manly 
to appreciate the flimsy delicacies of small society—you cannot 
expect a lion to roar you like any sucking dove, or frisk about 2 
drawing-room like a fady’s little spaniel. 

If then, in the course of his life and business, he has been 
occasionally obliged to imitate the ways of such small animals, 
he has done so, let us say it at once, clumsily, and like as a lion 
should. Many artists, we hear, hold his works rather cheap ; 
they prate about bad-drawing, want of scientific knowledge ;— 
they would have something vastly more neat, regular, anatomical. 

Not one of the whole band most likely but can paint an 
academy figure better than himself; nay, or a portrait-of an 
alderman’s lady and family of children. But look down the 
list of the painters and tell us who are they? How many among 
these men are poets, makers, possessing the faculty to create, 
the greatest among the gifts with which Prestduass has endowed 
the mind of man? Say how many there are, count up what 
they have done, and see what in the course of some nine-and- 
twenty years has been done by this indefatigable man. 

What amazing energetic fecundity do we find in him! As a 
boy he began to fight for bread, has been hungry (twice a day 
we trust) ever since, and has been obliged to sell his wit for his 
bread week by week. And his wit, sterling gold as it is, will 
find no such purchasers as the fashionable painter’s thin pinch- 
beck, who can live comfortably for six weeks, when paid for and 
painting a portrait, and fancies his mind prodigiously occupied 
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all the while. There was an artist in Paris, an artist hair-dresser, 
who used to be fatigued and take restoratives after inventing a 
new coiffure. By no such gentle operation of head-dressing has 
Cruikshank lived: time was (we are told so in print) when for 
a picture with thirty heads in it he was paid three guineas—a 
poor week’s pittance truly, and a dire week’s labour. We make 
no doubt that the same labour would at present bring him 
twenty times the sum; but whether it be ill-paid or well, what 
labour has Mr Cruikshank’s been! Week by week, for thirty 
years, to produce something new; some smiling offspring of 
painful labour, quite independent and distinct from its ten 
thousand jovial brethren ; in what hours of sorrow and ill-health 
to be told by the world, “ Make us laugh or you starve—Give 
us fresh fun; we have eaten up the old and are hungry.” And 
all this has he been obliged to do—to wring laughter day 
day, sometimes, perhaps, out of want, often certainly from ill- 
health or depression—to keep the fire of his brain perpetuall 
alight, for the greedy public will give it no leisure to ond 
This he has done and done well. He has told a thousand truths 
in as many strange and fascinating’ways; he has given a thou- 
sand new and pleasant thoughts to millions of people; he has 
never used his wit dishonestly; he has never in all the exube- 
rance of his frolicsome humour, caused a single painful or guilty 
blush ; how little do we think of the caunaliniaey power of this 
man, and how ungrateful we are to him ! 

Here, as we are come round to the charge of ingratitude, the 
starting-post from which we set out, perhaps we had better con- 
clude. ‘The reader will perhaps wonder at the high-flown tone 
in which we speak of the services and merits of an individual, 
whom he considers a humble scraper on steel, that is wonderfully 
popular already. But none of us remember all the benefits 
we owe him; they have come one by one, one driving out the 
memory of the other: it is only when we come to examine them 
prem’ fon as the writer has done, who has a pile of books on 
the table before him*—a heap of personai kindnesses from George 
Cruikshank (not presents, if you please, for we bought, borrowed, 
or stole every one of them), that we ‘eel what we owe him. 
Look at one of Mr Cruikshank’s works, and we pronounce him an 
excellent humourist. Look at all, his reputation is increased by 
a kind of geometrical progression; as a whole diamond is a hun- 
dred times more valuable than the hundred es into which 
it might be broken would be. A fine rough English diamond is 
this about which we have been writing. e 





* The long list of Mr Cruikshank’s works which heads this article is, we 
fear, far from complete, though we have tried hard to make it so. 
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Art. Il—1. A Few Notes on the Public Schools and Uni- 
versities of Holland and Germany, taken during a Tour in the 
Summer of 1839. By H. W. Barron, Esq., M.P. London, 
Ridgway. Price 2s. 6d. 

2. A Sketch of the State of Popular Education in Holland, 
Prussia, Belgium, and France. By the Rev. Thaddeus 
O'Malley. J. Ridgway. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. Report of M. Victor Cousin on the State of Public Instruction 
in Prussia. Translated by Sarah Austin. E. Wilson. 12mo. 


4. Report of M. Victor Cousin on the State of Public Education 
in Holland. ‘Translated by Leonard Horner, F.R.S. 8vo. 
Murray. 

5. The Schooimaster, or Essays on Practical Education. C. 
Knight. 2 vols. 8vo. 


a T° trace the origin and understand the character of the 

present educational movement, we must first fix our 
attention, fora moment, upon the German people. Not upon 
Prussia, or any one of the German States exclusively, but upon 
the people of Germany ; for we draw a very false conclusion if, 


through —— ourselves to M. Cousin’s first report, we ima- 


gine that it is only in Prussia that an effort has been made, upon 
an extended scale, to give to all classes of the community the 
benefit of moral and religious instruction. We must bear in 
mind that the German States, although under different govern- 
ments, are not nations as distinct from, and independent of each 
other, as France and Spain, or as Russia and Great Britain. 
Each of the German States is influenced more or less by every 
other: the whole lying in close juxta-position, and being linked 
together by the bond of a common language and literature. The 
boundary line that separates Prussia from Hesse on one side, or 
from Saxony on te is not more defined than that of a count 
or parish in England. A stone in a field, or a post painted with 
stripes, in a public road, informs the traveller that he is passing 
from one State into another, but these territorial divisions make 
no change in the great characteristics of the people; whatever 
the name of the State, or the colour of the stripes, the people, 
with merely provincial differences, are the same: from the Baltic 
to the Adriatic they are still Germans. ¢ 

2. The German language is not merely the language of 
Prussia. It is spoken in the kingdoms of Hanover, Saxony, 
Bavaria, Wurtemburgh; in the Duchies of Brunswick, Saxe 
Weimar, Nassau, mm Saxe Coburg; in the grand Duchies of 
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Mecklenburgh, Oldenburgh, Hesse, Darmstadt, Baden, and 
Luxemburgh ; in the free towns of Lubec,’ Hamburgh, 
Bremen, and Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; in the Danish provinces 
of Holstein and Luneburgh ; in six of the principal provinces of 
Austria, and in the greater number of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. 

The Germans in fact form the most numerous of the great 
human families of Europe. German is the native tongue of forty 
millions of human beings, and is understood and spoken to a 

reat extent by the middle and upper classes of Norway, Sweden, 
enmark, Russia, Poland, and Hungary. 

3. United politically, the Germans would be, or might become, 
the most powerful nation in the civilized world, and that they 
may be one day so united is the prayer of the whole — At 
present they are a nation split up into fractional parts. The body 


called the Diet, which consists of deputies from nearly all the 
states, is a mere defensive alliance. Unlike the Congress of the 
United States, it has no political power, and its province in time 
of peace seems to be merely to adjust differences by negotiation, 
and maintain the status quo. ’ 

The a however, with which the Prussian Commercial 


League, or Zoll Verein, was formed, shows the prevailing opi- 
nion entertained of an identity of interests; and that league may 
be regarded as the first step (and perhaps such it was intended 
to be) towards that general consolidation of all the German 
States, which will undoubtedly be effected at no distant period. 
The national spirit may always be gathered from the national 
songs, and in Germany the most popular are those which speak 
of “il Germans as brothers, and all German states as belonging 
to one common country.* 





* One of the best of these songs is that of M. Arndt. M. Arndt, to whom 
we were introduced at Bonn, was an intimate friend of the late celebrated 
Minister, Stein, to whom Prussia is so largely indebted for the magnitude 
and efficiency of his adininistrative reforms. Some idea of the spirit of this 
song, ‘ Was ist der Deutschen Vaterland?’ (written in 1813, when the hopes 
encouraged by the Allied Sovereigns seemed to promise the political eman- 
cipation of Germany), may perhaps be gathered from the following lines :— 


“What country does a German claim? 
His Fatherland, know’st thou its name? 
Is it Bavaria,—Saxony ? 

An inland state, or on the sea? 
There, on the Baltic’s plains of sand? 
Or mid the Alps of Switzerland ? 
Austria, the Adriatic shores? 

Or where the Prussian eagle soars? 
Or where hills, covered by the vine, 
Adorn the landscape of the Rhine? 
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4. The history of Europe is to a great extent that of the 
Germans, or of the Gothic nations, with whom they are iden- 
tified. The people described by Tacitus, as remarkable in his 
time for their domestic virtues, intelligence, and their courage in 
the field, contributed more effectually than any other of the 
barbarous nations (so called) to the overthrow of the Roman 
empire. The German Franks of the Rhenish provinces drove 
the Romans out of Gaul, and founded the kingdom of France. 
The German Saxons, invited into Britain to repel the Picts and 
Scots, became the progenitors of the English nation. The first 
reformers were Germans. In Germany the first successful stand 
was made against the spiritual and — supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff. There the arms of Charles V of Spain, the 
most powerful champion of Catholicism Rome ever had, were 
overthrown: there the Protestant religion was first established 
as the law of the land. In Germany the art of printing origi- 
nated, or was brought to perfection in Europe, and now we have 
the same people placing themselves at the head of European 
civilization, and giving an example of the first serious attempt 
made by any governments in the history of the world to remove 
the evils of popular ignorance. 

5. The Dutch may be regarded as a branch of the same Ger- 
man family, their language is a dialect of the German, and a 
good German scholar has no difficulty in making himself under- 
stood in any part of Holland. The early history of that country, 
if it could be traced sufficiently far back, would probably be found 
to be that of one of the Gothic tribes driven by its enemies to 
take refuge in a morass. Necessity taught them to drain it, and 
to protect the land they had reclaimed from inundation by em- 
bankments. Obliged to live partly in boats, they acquired in- 
sensibly the art of navigation, and became a seafaring people.* 





“Oh no, oh no, not there, alone, 
The land, with pride, we call our own. 
Not there. A German’s heart or mind 
Is to no narrow realm confined. 
Where’er he hears his native tongue, 
When hymns of praise to God are sung, 
There is his Fatherland, and he 
Has but one country—Germany !” 


* There is but little doubt that the inhabitants of the United provinces 
articipated to a great extent in the invasions of England by the Saxons and 
| oy The proximity of the low countries, the habits of the people, and 
the strong family likeness of the Dutch to the English, all strengthen this 
supposition. When in Holland nothing struck us so forcibly as the number 
of English looking faces we everywhere met with. The Dutch resemble the 
English in physiognomy much more than the English resemble either the 
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6. The history of popular instruction belongs to the Reforma- 
tion. ‘The first impulse was given by the struggle in favour of 
the great Protestant principle of the right of private judgment 
in matters of religion. At the time of the reformation, a popular 
literature did not exist. Latin was the universal medium of the 
learned. All works of science, history or philosophy, whether 
modern or ancient, were published only in Latin or Creek. A 
knowledge of the dead languages was then indispensable to every 
student. Without it, every book was a sealed book. Education 
therefore meant at that time, as some people think it does now, 
instruction only in Greek or Latin; and as this could not be af- 
forded by the poor, popular instruction in any form could not be 
said to exist. But the Bible began to be translated into the vul- 
gar tongue. The Reformers appealed from the authority of the 
fathers to the scriptures. An intense interest was excited by the 
controversy. The Bible was a book which to the public at 
large had not been known to exist. Its appearance was like a 
new revelation. All classes were eager to peruse its contents ; 
and every reformer became anxious to make them known. The 
art of printing, just then discovered, gave wings to its circula- 
tion. Multitudes learned to read that they might read the Bible, 
and schools began to be established for the benefit of those who 
required to be taught. 

7. Popular instruction was therefore necessarily, in the first 
instance, exclusively of a religious character. eavenien in 
the sciences or in the useful arts, or the diffusion of knowledge, 
in the common acceptation of the term, was not thought of. The 
object was simply to spread a knowledge of the scriptures; to 
make Bible readers, and protestants. For secular instruction 
the materials did not exist, nor was its use and importance 
understood. Roman Catholics not having the same object, and 
the sincerest among them believing that the Bible, although in- 
valuable as a record, was not specially designed for the use of 
the laity, it was inevitable that popular instruction in Roman 
Catholic states should make less progress than in the states that 
soon became exclusively Protestant, and thus it has happened 
that, notwithstanding the almost universal diffusion of education 
in Germany, at the present time, popular instruction in the South, 
which is Catholic, is still behind the North of Germany, which 
is Protestant, and in some of the Catholic states, efficient schools 
established for the poorer classes, are of very recent date. 





Irish or Scotch. In England also we have Dutch cleanliness and Dutch 
domestic economy. Moreover, we are like the Dutch, a nation of sailors, 
while, it is remarkable, that neither the Irish nor Scotch have, as a nation, 
shown the slightest predilection for the sea. 
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8. ‘To this rule, however, there are many exceptions. At an 
early period the Jesuits saw the power which popular education 
would give their adversaries, and employed similar means to 
strengthen their own influence. In various parts of Europe 
some of the warmest friends of education have been Roman 
Catholics; and during our late tour in Germany, made in the 
autumn of last year, we could not but remark that the authors of 
some of the best school books in the German language had been 
Roman Catholics. We observed also that music, sculpture, 
architecture and painting, (and what important instruments of 
civilization are these !) Thad always flourished more in Roman 
Catholic than in Protestant states. It is to be regretted, from 
the tendency of mankind to rush into extremes, that because 
these arts had been fostered and cherished by the Church of 
Rome, the spirit of the Reformation set in against them. 

9. The regulation, therefore, that every child from the age of 


seven to fourteen shall attend school must not be regarded as 
merely a Prussian law. It is the law of Germany ; alike in states 
‘tage cms representative institutions, and in states governed 
y despotic princes. Nor is the — it involves of Prus- 
sian origin. At the Reformation, the head quarters of Protes- 
tantism were Saxony. It was Prince Maurice of Saxony, by 
whom the struggle with Charles V was brought to a successful 


issue. In Saxony Luther was born, and Saxony consequently 
took the lead in the formation of schools; of this one evidence 
is in the fact that the great book fairs of Germany are still held 
at Leipsig, in Saxony. They naturally established themselves in 
the place where the demand for books was the most effective, 
and there is now no book, published in Germany, that cannot be 
procured in Leipsig. 

In Saxony great progress had been made in educational insti- 
tutions before Frederick the Great of Prussia had turned his 
attention to the subject. A century ago Prussia was an infant 
state, threatened with extinction, and struggling for existence. 
The same class of children now at school were then running 
wild about the woods of Silesia. Since that time Saxon profes- 
sors have superseded the discharged soldiers and sailors, who 
were the schoolmasters employed by Frederick, for want of better. 
Since then one half of Saxony itself has been incorporated with 
Prussia, and Prussia has n= fhe the rank among the powers of 
Europe which Saxony then occupied. 

10. Our first feelings on entering Prussia were those of disap- 
pointment. We saw in the villages, through which we passed, 
many ragged, shoeless urchins, with unwashed hands and faces, 
running about in school hours, respecting whom it was quite 
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evident the compulsory law of education, of which we had heard 
so much, was - oe to remain a dead letter. But this was in 
a rural district of Westphalia, a Roman Catholic province, which, 
along with the Rhenish provinces, was not incorporated with 
Prussia till the year 1815. In this case the Protestant principle 
of education had had to contend not only with the prejudices of 
the people, but with the distrust and suspicion vain enter- 
tained, by all classes, of plans of improvement introduced among 
them by a new government. In several of the out provinces of 
Prussia, from this cause, fifteen years have not pt seen since 
education has been rendered at all general, and it was there- 
fore not surprising to find, when we attended a great gathering 
of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Bonn, at a village fair, 
that the tone of manners, and the character of the amusements, 
were almost as low as at village fairs in our own agricultural 
districts. 

11. In a great part of Germany the results which may fairly 
be anticipated from the present laws of public instruction have 
yet to be realized. In many places the men and women of the 
present generation have received no education, but their chil- 
dren, when arrived at years of maturity, will form altogether a 


new race. Even in the capital of Prussia, Berlin, it is only since 
1827 that the organization of the town schools has been com- 
pleted. They are now placed upon a footing, to which in this 
country we have nothing deserving to be compared; but the 
time suffered to elapse before this object was effected, is another 
proof that Prussia is not so much in advance of other German 
states as 7 persons have imagined. The learned schools in 


Prussia, and her universities, have a high reputation, but even 
in Austria, as far as regards primary instruction, great pains 
have been taken of late to render it efficient and universal, and 
in Hesse, Baden, Nassau, and nearly all the smaller states, the 
elementary schools provided for the people are equal, on the 
whole, to those of Prussia, and in some instances superior. 

12. We give the following summary of the state of education 
in some of he smaller states, from *‘ The Notes of H. W. Barron, 
Esq., M.P., on the Public Schools of Holland and Germany :?’-— 


“GRAND DUCHY OF BADEN. 


“ Here is a small state, containing scarcely 1,300,000 inhabitants, 
setting England, with her millions of inhabitants and her countless 
millions of wealth, an example of liberality in religious institutions, 
in education, and, above all, in her pecuniary grants for improving 
the condition of the people, that we may well blush at, when we con- 
sult the discussions and votes of both our houses of Parliament 
during the last sessions. 
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‘“‘In Heidelberg there are eighteen public schools under the ma- 
nagement and control of the state, besides the university. 


“ BAVARIA. 


“‘The population of Bavaria is now 4,325,500. The education 
establishments of the country are as follows: three universities, con- 
taining at present two thousand one hundred students, nine lyceums, 
seventy-four gymnasiums, eight normal schools for school-masters, 
seventy Latin schools, three polytechnic schools, thirty-two me- 
chanic schools, and 6,508 primary schools containing 882,835 scho- 
lars, which show that about one in every five of the whole population 
is actually in the course of education. Every village has a school in 
it, or is annexed to another at a convenient distance. 


‘«WURTEMBURG. 

“In the kingdom of Wurtemburg, containing less inhabitants than 
London alone, there is one university, ninety Latin schools, twelve 
‘real’ schools, one agricultural ditto, one polytechnic ditto, one 
veterinary ditto, two normal schools for teachers, one ditto for army 
officers, and two thousand two hundred ditto for the people, all under 
the management and inspection of the Government. Nothing in 
this important affair, the training of the youth of a nation in the 
paths they ought to tread, is left to eleemosynary support, or to 
mere chance. The truly benevolent and wise monarch, who rules 
over this kingdom as the father of his people, thinks it is his first 
duty to watch over and guide their education. No branch of in- 
struction is neglected ; the rich and noble have every facility afforded 
them, the poor of every grade have every inducement held out to 
them to facilitate a solid and a practical education in all the useful 
arts and sciences. The results are most striking to the commonest 
impartial observer of the habits and manners of the people. Reli- 
gious acrimony is totally unknown amongst this nation, and there 
is no throne in Europe resting on a more solid basis, the affections 
of the people, than the throne of Wurtemburg, which I attribute 
principally to the enlightened education afforded by the State to all 


classes. 
«“ GRAND DUCHY OF NASSAU. 


‘¢ All parents are obliged by law to send their children to some 
school at six years of age, and keep them there until fourteen, for 
six hours every day, under heavy penalties. The children are ex- 
amined every six months by a person deputed to inspect the schools 
by the municipality, and also subject to the controul of the Govern- 
ment. 

‘‘ Wiesbaden poor school is a splendid establishment, supported by 
the municipality on much the same principles as those in Prussia. 
It contains 1,300 children of both sexes, in twelve different classes 
and separate rooms: the indigent, or destitute, pay nothing, those 
who can afford it pay merely one florin, about 1s. 8d., a-year for pen, 
ink, and paper. 
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«“ HANOVER. 

«¢ The first ‘ Normal,’ or model school for schoolmasters, was esta- 
blished at Hanover in 1754. Most of the German normal schools 
have taken this as a model for their institutions of a similar charac- 
ter, and admirably has it been found to answer. 


‘“‘ FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE. 


‘‘ Here the schools are still more numerous than in any place I 
visited. They are all under the inspection of the city authorities. 
The ‘model school’ has both Catholics and Protestants in it; the 
former, the minority, go to their religious instructor three times 
a-week ; the latter are taught religion in the school at specified 
hours, and apart from other children. This school is supported by 
funds raised several years ago in the city, and a sum of forty florins 
a-year, about 3/. 10s., which is paid by each child: it contains about 
five hundred of both sexes, has fourteen masters and four mistresses. 
The education is of a higher description than the poor schools, and 


includes religion, natural history, the sciences, modern languages, 
mathematics, drawing, singing, &c.” 


13. The spirit of the whole of Germany has always been intel- 
lectual, and, long before education was provided extensively for 
the working classes, every town in Germany contained a gym- 
nasium, or Tearned school, and thirty-three of the principal cities, 
universities. Public opinion therefore was generally in favour of 
popular instruction, and the German Governments, in adopting 
the principle, have onv yielded to the same common impulse. 
It is interesting now to a visitor to remark in the chief cities of 
Germany, during certain hours, the silence of the streets, with 
their entire desertion by children, and the contrast of the change 
produced by the clock striking twelve. The road and footway 
then suddenly swarm with children, carrying books and slates, 
and returning from the studies of the morning. The most strik- 
ing sight of the kind we ever witnessed was at Halle, where, as 
we approached a large educational establishment, called the 
‘ Hallischen Waisenhause,’ the whole of its juvenile inmates, 3,000 
in number, burst forth into the street, and filling up the entire 
road-way, formed an unbroken stream of a quarter of a mile in 


length.* , 





* The Hallischen Waisenhause was founded, in 1694, by Augustus Her- 
mann Francke, a Protestant clergyman, somewhat of a Quaker in his opi- 
nions, who devoted his whole life and all his energies to the cause of educa- 
tion and religious instruction. His original intention was to confine the 
institution to orphans, but at the time of our visit 150 only were orphans 
out of 3,000 pupils, of both sexes. The establishment consists of an im- 
mense pile of buildings, divided by court-yards, and is in fact not one school, 
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14. In Holland, where Protestantism was soon triumphant, 
educational institutions began also to flourish at an early period, 
and in fact it will be found in every country, (England perhaps 
alone excepted), wherever the reformed religion established and 
extended itself, the Protestant principle of spreading a knowledge 
of the scriptures, by means of education, made a corresponding 
progress. 

There can be no hesitation about the universality of education 
in Holland. We were assured by Mr Prinsen, the director of 
the Normal school at Haarlem, that in that town, containing 
21,000 inhabitants, there was not a child of the age of six years 
unable to read; the proportion actually in school was one in 
seven of the whole population. But our belief on this subject 
does not rest on the statement of others, or upon official data, 
which there is often good reason for mistrusting, but upon our 
own personal observations. We found the smallest towns and 
the poorest villages in Holland as well provided with schools as 
the town of Haarlem: and even on sandy moors, in the inland 
part of the country, in out-of-the-world sort of places, wherever 
a neighbourhood existed in which forty or fifty children could be 
discovered within the circuit of a mile, we found them collected 
ina school. Nor were these schools like our ordinary dame and 
charity schools; many of them being excellent, and all above 
mediocrity. 

15. In Holland also the effect of the universality of education 
is already seen in the evidence of an orderly and well conducted 
population. On this subject, however, it is well that we should 
always guard ourselves against undue and extravagant expecta- 
tions of the amount of good to be derived from the benefit of 
school instruction. Although, perhaps, there is no moral engine 
greater than that of education, yet no amount of tuition that 
can be given a child, up to the age of fourteen, however excel- 
lent in quality, can be regarded as omnipotent in its effects upon 
all the physical and moral evils that afflict society. Centuries of 
education will not altogether remove the evils of bad and mis- 
chievous customs and laws, and of national errors and prejudices, 
which form, in fact, an indirect education, of another kind, often 
more powerful, and lasting in its influence, than any series of 
lessons taught within the walls of a school room. 

The free institutions of England give an energy to the cha- 
racter of the middle classes of the people that is to a great extent 





but an assemblage of schools, embracing girls’ schools, schools for the poor, 
for the rich, commercial schools, learned schools, day schools, and boarding 
schools, 
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wanting on the continent, where liberty of speech and action are 
more restricted than with us, and this, schools alone cannot sup- 
ply. In Holland the people suffer under the depressing effects 
of a taxation much heavier in proportion to the resources of the 
nation than our own fiscal burdens. Numerous ill conducted 
charitable institutions exercise also a pauperising influence over 
the working classes. Yet, as compared with other countries, 
there may be said to be in Holland no vagabond class ;—no class 
of hard-drinking, ruffianly mannered vauriens—no canaille. 
Although the Dutch live almost entirely upon the water, it 
would be impossible to find among them a class equally low in 
mind and morals with the bargemen of our canals, the colliers of 
the Thames, or the keel men of the Tyne. Those who are at 
all familiar with the state of our population in Wapping, Rother- 
hithe, Brick lane, White Chapel, Strutten’s ground, Westmin- 
ster, St Giles’s or Saffron hill, would find nothing of a corre- 
sponding character in any part of Holland. We are far from 
asserting that in the large cities of Holland, drunkenness, gee 
tution, and the vice of profane and disgusting language do not 


exist; but let Amsterdam, for instance, be compared in this 
respect with the state of one of our own sea-ports, Portsmouth, 


or Bristol, and the contrast would be little favourable to this 
country. While, however, Portsmouth and Bristol have been 
abandoned to the well meant but abortive efforts of the friends of 
the voluntary system, the municipality of Amsterdam provided 
for the education of the people as early as 1745, and upon a plan 
which afterwards, improved and extended in 1798, became a 
model for the whole country. 

16. While the progress of education throughout the whole of 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and (by the influence of their 
example,’ now in France, as well as in Norway, Sweden, and 
even in Russia, is satisfactory, Belgium is almost the only country 
on the continent in which popular instruction has made a retro- 
grade movement. That going back was one of the results, and a 
most unfortunate one, of the revolution of September, 1830, by 
which Belgium was separated from Holland, and erected into an 
independent kingdom. 

Among the chief causes which led to that separation was a 
difference of sentiment on the subject of religion. In Holland 
the great majority of the people are Calvinists, or Lutherans ; 
in Belgium ninety-nine in every hundred are Roman Catholics, 
and Catholics not merely by profession, but from habit and feel- 
ing. In this respect the Belgians differ decidedly from the 
French. In France we have often observed the churches to be 
attended only by women ; in Belgium they are well attended by 
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both sexes. At Antwerp we found the great cathedral, on a wet 
and stormy Sunday, filled by a very numerous congregation of 
men and women, and all exceedingly attentive and devout. 
While the kingdom of the Netherlands existed, all schools 
were placed by law upon the same footing. But the Roman 
Catholics complained of the interference of the King in the 
choice of their ministers. They claimed to be left entirely free 
in the exercises of their religion, while the King insisted upon 
having the names of their bishops submitted to him for approval. 
Protestant influence at court, and the unconcealed bias of the 
King, were subjects of jealousy to the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and hence, when the revolution broke out, they sided with the 
people, and that determined the result. 
he Belgian liberals, however, did not foresee that the price 
they would have to pay for the assistance thus rendered would 
be clerical and Roman Catholic ascendency. That ascendancy 
has been sufficient to defeat every attempt made during the last 
nine years to obtain a law from the Chambers to make a national 
provision for the education of the people. The plea is that 
the voluntary system is better than state interference. The real 
motive is, the knowledge that schools provided by the state 
not like those established by the Dutch linn, would be placed 
entirely under priestly contro]. All Protestants, and all friends 


to the moral and intellectual an pw of the people, lament the 


change that has taken place, and the opposition journals taunt 
the existing government with the superior administration of the 
Dutch monarch. 

17. The same-system of instruction which prevailed in Holland, 
had just been matured in Belgium when the revolution broke 
out. With liberty of thought and freedom of action, liberty of 
public instruction was proclaimed, and this was considered to 
mean freedom from school inspection, freedom from all tests of 
qualification for the work of instruction, and a return to the 
voluntary system. The best schools were therefore broken up 
for want of government support. The best masters retired from 
the profession. Broken dowa tv esmen or indigent priests 
occupied their place. Charity schools for the poor were here 
and there set on foot, as a substitute for those which had begun 
to be established at the public expense, but the mass of the peo- 

le were abandoned to ignorance. ‘’Sir,” said M. Zuyten, the 
intelligent director of one of the town schools of Brussels, when 
we were conversing with him on the subject, “since the revolu- 
tion education has gone back in this country a hundred years.” 
In proof of this fact the most decisive and corroborative evidence 


is given by the Rev. Thaddeus O’Malley, (himself a Roman 
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Catholic priest,) in his ‘ Sketch of the state ——— education 
in Holland, Prussia, Belgium, and France.’ e says :— 


‘¢‘There is now in Belgium no central control, no minister of 
public instruction, no inspectur-general, no provisional commis- 
sions, no corps of inspectors, no normal school, no training what- 
ever of teachers, or ordeal to test their capacity. Such is the order 
of things the clergy have established, and which they pertinaciously 
uphold ; and it is the main point of strife between them and their 
political antagonists the liberals. Has popular education prospered 
under this new order? has the influence of the clergy increased 
under it? Alas no, I have visited most of the chief towns in Bel- 
gium, and inspected their schools in Liege, Louvain, Mechlin, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Brussels, and have everywhere made diligent 
inquiries at the best sources, and from all that I have observed, and 
all that I have learned, I again reiterate my conviction that in this 
experiment of free instruction, the Belgian clergy have utterly 
faiied, and that by persevering in it, they are incurring no small 
risk of damaging most seriously the higher and purer interests of 
the religion they profess, and to which I doubt not they are zealously 
devoted. The Government having no concern in the matter of even 
gratuitous primary instruction in Belgium, and no right of inspec- 
tion over it, it rests altogether with the local authorities to make 
provision for it; to make any sort of slender provision they like, or, 
if they like, no provision at all. The large towns have made some 
such provision, more or less liberally; but in the rural communes 
nothing can be more deplorable than the mockery of education enacted 
in most of them. ‘ Out of 252 communes which I visited,’ says M. 
Van Nerum, director-in-chief of one of the great popular schools in 
Ghent, ‘I found 222 teachers whose only dwelling was a miserable 
cabin, of only one or two rooms, and which served at once for 
kitchen, bedroom, and school. To sustain their wretched existence, 
some were obliged to be both schoolmaster and surveyor; others, 
schoolmaster and tailor, or dramseller; and almost all were com- 

lied to turn labourers during the summer; and many a time did I 

nd their wives spinning flax or hemp in the middle of the school. 
To cite but one example out of a crowd of them I gathered: I found 
in a commune of about 4,000 souls, in the neighbourhood of Ghent, 
a boarding school, the head of which followed, at the same moment, 
the several trades of a butcher, a dramseller, and a schoolmaster. 
The ground-floor served at once for school, for dram-shop, and for 
stall: above was the sleeping place for the boarders, and the ceiling, 
consisting only of rude vm ky loosely placed together: the young 
people lying in their beds could not only hear but see everything that 


passed in the drinking shop below.’ ” 


18. Before the revolution there were in Belgium four socie- 
ties for the promotion of elementary instruction and the circula- 
tion of useful books. Societies in fact, with similar objects to 
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that of our own ‘ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.’ 
Three of these, Luxemburg, Namur, Hainant, have ceased to 
exist. ‘That of Liege continues, and another has been since 
formed at Brussels, which we found in active operation. The 
ee ag however of education in Belgium are far from being 

opeless. Public opinion is os awakening to the import- 
ance of the subject, and a change of system, ere a few years 
elapse, is inevitable. Through the exertions of private indivi- 
duals Belgium already contains several very interesting educa 
tional establishments, and the English traveller at Brussels will 
do well to visit, among others, the institution of M. Vander- 
maelen, near the Flanders gate, where a number of pupils are 
taught, gratuitously, in addition to the usual branches of instruc- 
tion, to engrave maps and manufacture globes for public sale. 
Connected with this institution is a norma] school, established by 
private subscription, containing 125 pupils, who receive a liberal 
and classical education. This institution was designed as a 
counterpoise to the schools established by the clergy, in which 
little or nothing is taught beyond the tenets of the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion. One of the warmest and most active friends of 
popular education in Belgium is M. G. Ducpetiaux, the author 
of an able pamphlet on ‘ L’etat actuel de l’Instruction primaire 


en Belgique, et sur la Nécessité de lameliorer.* This pam- 
phlet, which M. Ducpetiaux has distributed extensively as a 
tract, has already had a marked influence upon the members of 
the Senate, and of the Chamber of pect 


19. Having now given a brief sketch and general view of the 
history and present state of popular instruction on the continent, 
in pursuing the subject further into detail, we shall endeavour to 
make the facts we have collected bear upon the question of the 
improvement and extension of popular education in this country. 
The first division of the subject to be considered is— 

20. Educational Administrative Orzanization.—No one who 
has personally witnessed the results of individual efforts, or the 
exertions of societies, in the cause of education, can doubt the 
large amount of good that has been effected without Government 
interference, by voluntary agency alone. Yet is it true that the 
necessity felt y all charitable associations of keeping themselves 
continually before the public, has a tendency to produce a very 
exaggerated impression of the extent of the benefit they confer, 
and to weaken the force of the conviction that a national provi- 


* Also the author ofa larger work, in two octavo volumes, entitled ‘ De 
I'Etat de I'Instruction primaire et populaire en Belgique compare avec celui 
de I Instruction en Allemagne, en Prusse, en Swisse, en France, en Hollande, 
et aux Etats Unis.’ 
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sion for the education of the people is really required. An 
advertisement, addressed to the benevolent, for some parochial 
charity school, meets the eye a dozen times in the Morning Post, 
the Chronicle, or the Times. It sets forth, perhaps, that since 
the school was established not less than 12,000 children have 
been educated within its walls, and that on this ground, or for 
other reasons, the institution is well entitled to support. It is 
impossible for general readers to have their attention frequently 
arrested by such an adyertisement, without being led to the con- 
clusion that, in that parish at least, but little remains to be done 
for the instruction of the poor. A better knowledge of the facts 
would possibly lead to quite an opposite conviction: would show 
perhaps that the children said to have been educated in the 
- school, include all who have passed through the school; those 
who have remained but a month with those who have been pupils 
for years. That the number at any one time in the school is, as 
in many cases, less than one hundred, while the immediate neigh- 
bourhood swarms with children unable to obtain the means of 
instruction, or what amounts to the same thing, unable to obtain 
instruction by which they might hope to profit. The many 
reports of public meetings, and the long lists of subscriptions, to 
which they lead, often produce a belief that the cause of educa- 
tion is prospering in the highest degree through the activity of 
its friends ; and yet what would be the result of a close analysis 
of the facts?—1. That nearly one-third of the money thus raised 
is necessarily absorbed by the unavoidable expenses of collecting 
in this way the funds required; rooms having to be hired for 
public meetings, advertisements to be inserted in the papers, 
collectors to be engaged, heavy ry bills to be discharged, 
before a farthing can be applied to the legitimate purposes of 
education. At least 20 per cent. of this money might be saved 
were the sum raised from the same individuals in the shape of 
an annual school rate. II. That the money raised by voluntary 
subscription for local schools is invariably smallest in amount, 
where the need of education is the greatest. The reason is, 
that the subscribers are the rich, and where the poor congregate 
the rich do not reside; thus, while the collection after a sermon 
preached at the west end of London, produced recently, to 
our knowledge, the sum of 400/. for a parochial school, not a 
tithe of that amount could be raised by the most eloquent dis- 
course preached in Spitalfields, or Bethnal green, where at least 
one half the population are unable to read and write. The same 
inequality in the resources of voluntary agencies, while it gives 
a certain amount of instruction to the poor of large towns, leaves 
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almost every village in our agricultural districts without a day 
school. III. That notwithstanding all the agitation on the sub- 
ject, all the subscribers put together to the whole round of edu- 
cational institutions in this vast metropolis do not exceed ten 
thousand in number, while even the National School Society, 
the most influential of all, with the patronage of the highest dig- 
nitaries of the church, did not, in 1838, number more than 561 
subscribers, contributing 1,054/.* ; 

Were the 15,535 parishes and townships of England and 
Wales, to be empowered by Act of Parliament to rate them- 
selves to the amount of but 10/. each for educational purposes, 
a larger sum would be raised, without any perceptible addition 
to the public burdens, at any one moment, than could be col- 
lected by the unceasing exertions of voluntary societies in a long 
series of years. 

21. Legislative or government interference on the subject of 
education may be of two kinds. It may appear in the shape, (first) 
of grants in aid of local schools, or hese hat eg or in the 
form of an enactment, to enable parishes, unions, municipal 
bodies, or other authorities, to raise the necessary funds for 
school instruction by local taxation, and (second) it may assume 
the power of regulating and controlling the matter and method 
of instruction. Before we determine how far the interposition 
of government should be sought in either the one way or in the 
the other, let us see what is done in this respect by the govern- 
ments of Holland and Germany. 

22. In Holland and throughout the German states the control 
of education is divided between the municipal or other local 
authorities, and the central government. Private schools exist, 
and schools supported by ee societies, but they are 
not assisted by government aid. he principle acted upon 
is, that societies are too loosely organized, and their com- 
mittees too irresponsible, to be intrusted with the expenditure 
of public money.+ In towns the power of establishing schools, 
wherever they are needed, is virtually in the hands of what in 
England we x Gar term Corporations. Supposing the Aldermen 
and Town Council of Birmingham, or of Manchester, to be 
authorized to elect a school committee, and to give that com- 
mittee the power of establishing and directing all schools required 





* See the circular of the National School Society, June 5th, 1839, signed 
on behalf of the committee. Asniey, Chairman. 

+ The Society of Public Charity in Holland, by which the Poor Colonies 
were founded, was an exception to this rule, but most, if not all, the schools 
of this society have now become public schools. 
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for the poorer classes of those towns, they would be allowed to 
do exactly that which is now done by the municipalities of 
Amsterdam and Berlin. The expenses (of the ‘chooks of Am- 
sterdam and Berlin) are paid out of the city funds, and when 
those funds are insufficient, the central government assists. by a 
grant. ‘The money required for this and for other municipal 
objects is usually raised upon the Octroi system, which is very 
universal on the continent. By the Octroi we mean the duties 
collected at the gates of every town upon all articles entering for 
consumption, in the same manner as coals, corn, and potatoes, 
imported into London, pay dues to the London Corporation. 
On the continent one portion of the amount thus we and of 
course the lion’s share, is claimed by the government. The rest 
is left for local purposes. 

Prussia has the advantage of possessing, through the celebrated 
Minister Stein, what, on the whole, may be termed an efficient 
system of municipal organization. Berlin, for example, instead 
of being left in the anomalous state of London, where almost 
ae | street is under some separate and independent authority, 
is placed under one genera — government, founded 
upon a representative basis. The whole city is divided into 
102 electoral districts. Every district returns one represen- 
tative to what may be termed a Court of Common Council. 
This body elects an upper chamber, or Court of Aldermen, 
consisting of twenty-eight members, and both courts are pre- 
sided over by a mayor. ‘The electors of the lower chamber 
are the freemen, and every man becomes a freeman upon 
paying a fine of thirty thalers (4/. 10s.). A third part of the 
members of the lower chamber are chosen every year. One half 
the members of the upper chamber are paid, and remain in office 
for twelve years. These municipal chambers can impose no new 
taxes, but can do what they please with the funds allotted to 
them, which, for Berlin, amount to 180,000/. In some respects 
Prussian municipalities have less power than our own. ‘They 
have not the control of the police; they cannot take a part in 
the discussion of general politics; but they have one power 
which our corporations generally do not possess (Liverpool is an 
exception), that of establishing schools for the middle and work- 
ing classes; and the Berlin chambers devote an annual sum of 
12,000/. to this object. The Berlin corporation, or municipal 

overnment, supports thirteen free schools for the poor, contain- 
ing 12,000 children; four higher schools, in which a small sum 
is charged for instruction; one commercial school; and three 
learned schools, or gymnasia. All this is independent of the 
private schools that exist in the same town; the schools sup- 
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ported by voluntary subscriptions, and the normal schools 
dependent upon government.* 

23. The municipal government of Amsterdam consists of a 
mayor (Burgomaster), four aldermen (Wetholders), who, with 
the mayor, are appointed by the king for a term of six years, and 
a town council (Raad), composed of thirty-six persons, elected 
for life. These are not elected by the freemen or rate-payers 
direct, but by an intermediate halle called Kiezers, or choosers, 
constituting what in America would be called an electoral col- 
lege, of eighty members. The voters are citizens, who pa 
4/. 3s. 4d. per annum in direct taxation. ‘They choose the Raad, 
or town council, and the town council appoint the school com- 
mittee, to which are intrusted the interests of education.t At 





* For the above information we are chiefly indebted to M. Schulze, a 
member of the school committee of the municipality of Berlin, with whom 
we visited the schools established by the municipal government. 

+ The constitution of Holland is somewhat singular, and would seem at 
first sight to be founded upon what perhaps may one day be recognised as 
the true theory of representative goyernment, that of progressive, inter- 
mediate elections. ‘The rate-payers elect the Kiezers, the Kiezers elect the 
Raad or town council, the town council elect a certain proportion of 
the members of the provincial governments, and the provincial govern- 
ments elect the lower chamber of the States General, or House of Commons, 
The fault of this constitution is: first, that the whole superstructure rests 
upon a basis insufficently broad. The voters belong too much to the richer 
class of rate-payers. Secondly, the appointment of Kiezers, or choosers, who 
have nothing else to do but to elect the Raad, and the election of the 
Raad for life, remove from the Raad all real and direct responsibility to 
the people, and the people therefore take no interest whatever in the elec- 
tions—virtually, the members of the Raad are self-appointed. 

The States General consist of two chambers. ‘The upper chamber is 
somewhat of a House of Lords, but not hereditary. ‘The members, fifty in’ 
number, receive 250/. per annum for travelling expenses. The lower cham- 
ber, before the revolution, consisted of 110 members, now but of fifty-five. 
The provincial governments are : 


North Brabant - - - 42 members Friesland- - - - - - 54 members 
Guelderland ---- 90 ,, Overyssel - - - - - a * os 
Holland - - - - - - oS « Groningen - - - - - =~ « 
Zealand - - - - - - = Dreuthe - - - - - - mM 
Utrecht ----- - ~~ « 


The members of these provincial governments are not elected by the 
town councils, but by the nobility; the town councils, and the Kiezars of 
the country districts, nearly in equal proportions. General business affect- 
ing more than one province, is referred to one or other of two committees, 
or provincial cabinets, elected by the members of the provincial govern- 
ments. On these committees one member sits for each province. 

In Prussia we see an attempt to reconcile the conflicting elements of abso- 
lute government and popular representation. The municipal constitution of 
Prussia is undoubtedly more liberal than that of Holland, but the general 
government is dependant entirely upon the will of the monarch. In Prussia 
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Rotterdam the Raad, or town council, consists of but thi 

members, the school committee, elected by them, and for life; of 
eighteen members. In the Secretary of that committee, Mr G. 
Meers, belonging to one of the wealthiest families in Holland, 
we found one of the warmest and most active friends of educa- 





there are no States General, no Chamber, composed of persons even claiming 
to be representatives of the people. No Houseof Peers. There are delibera- 
tive assemblies, without which no important business is transacted; but the 
members of these assemblies are nominated by the Crown. Every law, be- 
fore it receives the sanction of the king, is discussed by the Council of state. 
The Council of state is composed, first of members of the royal family ; 
secondly, of cabinet ministers; thirdly, certain privy councillers; and, 
fourthly, of the Viceroys or chief governors of the eight Prussian provinces, 
when summoned to Berlin. Provincial business is conducted upon a simi- 
lar principle. The chief of every Bureau, or public office, is a Rath, or 
counciller, belonging to some provincial deliberative assembly. 

The eight provinces of Prussia are divided into twenty-six departments, 
(Regierungbezirke,) and the affairs of each department are deliberated upon 
by « council composed of certain public officers, with a president and vice- 
president. 

The Prussian government, however, is very far from resembling an 
Eastern despotism—it is absolute more in name than in fact. Practically, 
perhaps, there is no such thing in the world as an absolute government. 
Public opinion has always more or less influence, and in Prussia public 
opinion is more absolute than the monarch. The heads of departments also, 
being virtually appointed for life, are to a great extent independent of their 
superior officers, and cannot be treated as nonentities by a cabinet minister. 
To carry into effect an unpopular law opposed to the views of the different 
departments affected by the measure would be next to impossible; as an 
instance of the fact we may mention, that by passive resistance they have 
recently defeated a government project for the restoration of the law of 
primogeniture. It isalso to be remarked that throughout the civil adminis- 
tration of Prussia, few are employed who are not men of high attainments. 
The rule, which is but rarely deviated from, is to fill every civil post of im- 
portance from the ranks of those who have attained the office of assessor 
or junior counciller: and to attain this rank it is necessary to pass 
through a gymnasium, then to study three years at one of the universities, 
and afterwards to pass three examinations before three different com- 
missions. 

The first commission is composed of members of the local courts of justice. 
The examination is in Roman jurisprudence and Prussian law. If the can- 
didate succeed he is nominated auseultator, an office in which he has the 
opportunity of becoming familiar with the duties of a magistrate. After one 
or two years he is admitted to a second examination before a commission 
composed of members of the courts of appeal, or departmental councils. 
This examination is in law, political economy, and statistics. If successful he 
becomes a referendar, an office in which he usually remains three or four 
years. The third examination is before a commission at Berlin, composed 
of the highest functionaries of the state. He is examined in his knowledge 
of laws, police, political economy, finance, statistics. He is then named 
assessor, and may become, on the first vacancy, if he have not too many 
rivals the chief of a department. This long course of preparation in- 
volves so much hard study, and close application, that young men of 
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oo = whom we have ever had the good fortune to be intro- 
uced. 

24. ‘The municipal constitution of towns, and the privileges 
they enjoy, differ in different parts of Germany; and in some of 
the Hanse towns, as well as at Leipsig and other places, the 
power is lodged in the hands of Gutlds or trade companies. 





family, of inferior capacity, or of idle and dissipated habits, have but 
little chance of employment in the civil administration, and therefore turn 
their attention to the army. The universities may be said to govern Prussia, 
for generally all the chief of departments are men who were distinguished 
at some university, and the majority of the members of the present cabinet 
are excellent Greek scholars. 

The constitution of Saxony, whether it work well or ill, is at present the 
most popular in Germany. It is that of a limited monarchy, with repre- 
sentative institutions. Immediately after the French revolution of July, 
a revolutionary movement broke out at Dresden and Leipsic, the object of 
which was to obtain a Constitution. This movement might easily have been 
put down by an army of 30,000 Austrians, or by a similar army of Prussians, 
ready to give, at a moment’s notice, their assistance to the government. The 
jealousy, bowever, reasonably enough entertained of Austria and Prussia, 
since the partition of Saxony in 1815, favoured the designs of the liberals, 
and theking preferred treating with them to the risk of losing the remainder 
of his kingdom. A Constitution was therefore granted, and the members 
of the lower Chamber of representatives are now elected upon a principle 
almost approaching to universal suffrage. Every freeholder, or owner of 
a plot of ground, votes, and almost every man in Saxony is a freeholder. 

The constitution of the free town of Frankfort-on-the-Maine is different 
from either of the above. The government is republican, but the form of 
the republic is peculiar. It consists of two chambers—a senate composed of 
forty-two members, and of a Corps Legislative, or House of representatives, 
composed of seventy-five members, one-third of whom are elected annually. 
Every citizen has a vote, but not equally. They are divided into three 
classes. The learned professions form one class, the mercantile another, 
and journeymen and mechanics a third. Each class elects twenty-five 
representatives : thus seventy-five persons are chosen, who again elect 
(generally out of their own body) the twenty-five members of the lower 
House, who go out every year. The members of the Senate are elected for 
life. They nominate, when a vacancy occurs, three persons to be approved 
by the lower House, and then elect one out of the three. Two mayors or 
burgomasters, a senior and a junior, are elected every year out of the Senate. 
This system of government gives a preponderating influence to the 
working classes, of which the wealthier classes complain. The members of 
the learned professions being generaily poor, they make common cause on 
many questions with the representatives of the operatives, and place the 
rich in a minority, the effect of which is asserted to be in some cases an 
unequal division of the public burdens. Taxes are raised upon the principle 
of an income tax, the rich paying, not only a larger sum, but in a greater 
proportion than the poor. 

Education is placed under the care of a Consistorium, consisting of three 
members of the senate, and three prelates of the three Confessions, Lutheran, 
Calvinistic, and Catholic. A proposition for a public school must be made 
first to the Consistorium, and afterwards, if funds are required, to the two 
Chambers. 
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But everywhere we found the same principle carried out, of 
establishing the schools of popular instruction through the 
medium of local authorities appointed by the citizens themselves, 
to a greater or less extent. 

25. The machinery for education in the rural districts is also 
in part based upon popular representation. In Prussia every 
parish (Gemeinde) is bound by law to provide a school or schools 
sufficient for the wants of its population, and has power to rate 
itself to the amount of the funds required. ‘The assessment is 
made by the local authorities, assisted by a school committee. 
The local authorities of every parish consist of a mayor (Schulze) 
and two aldermen (Schappen). The school committee is com- 

osed of all the land-owners, and of all the inhabitant house- 

olders not land-owners in the parish. When a parish is too 
thinly populated to command the means necessary for the object, 
with the assistance of the Kries Director, or Lord Lieutenant 
of the county, a Union of a number of parishes is formed for 
school purposes, called the Landschulverein. ‘The management 
of every school is placed under a special committee, the members 
of which are partly elected by the Landschulverein, and partly 
consist of certain magistrates and clergymen, who are ez officio 
members. ‘The names of the persons appointed must be sub- 
mitted for approval to a pce school board (Schulcollegium), 
formed by the provincial government. In Holland the rural 
organization for schools is very similar. 

26. The interference of government to this extent would not 
perhaps be deemed objectionable by the opponents of recent 
measures for the promotion of education in this country. Those 
who are most averse to government interference in the organiza- 
tion of schools, or with the matter and method of instruction, 
would not object to grants in aid of existing schools, and perhaps 
not even to the giving municipalities, or other local authorities, 
the power to establish schools for the poor wherever they may 
be required. School committees, elected by town aie and 
the country Unions, with a clergyman on each board, would pro- 
bably be deemed by the enemies of centralization a safe ma- 
chinery for carrying out the blessings of national education. 
And it is important to mark the fact that even in Prussia it is 
not so much the government itself that establishes schools, as it 
is the people, under the sanction of and with the assistance of 
government. 

We feel doubtful, however, whether this power should be 
— to local authorities in England until education is somewhat 

»etter understood than at present. Let us, rather than multiply 
bad schools, wait till the want of something better is more 
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generally felt: more progress will then be made in one year 
than we could now make in ten. And this leads us to the next 
question. 

27. How far the organization of schools, and the instruction 
communicated in them, should be dependent upon government? 
Here, again, it is evident that there are two modes of inter- 
ference, each of which would lead to very different’ results. 
Interference in the form of adviee and example, and interference 
by compulsory regulations. It would be difficult to conceive 
what rational objection can be raised to a model school esta- 
blished by the present, or by any future government, provided 
the plans of that school are not forced upon those who may be 
unwilling to adopt them, but are simply intended to operate by 
example only. It is impossible to imagine what mischief could 
result from a government normal school, or school for the train- 
ing of teachers, provided existing schools, or school committees 
have the option left them of accepting, or rejecting, those teachers 
as they please. On the other hand, compulsory interference 
with the plans of instruction, or.in the appointment of teachers, 
might have either a very beneficial or a mischievous tendency. 
A jealousy not unnatural would be excited, lest at some distant 
time government should employ the power in its hands not to 
extend, but to narrow and confine the fimits of popular instruc- 
tion, and effectually to put a stop to all further improvement. 
This danger, whatever may be its amount, is certainly incurred 
by the Dutch and German systems, with the additional risk 
arising from institutions less subject to popular control than 
our own. 

28. In Holland no person can set up a school, or even receive 
private pupils, without receiving ( first) a certificate of competency 
granted by a board of examiners, and (second) permission of the 
school committee of the town or district. Nor is the consent of 
such committee to be obtained for asking, as a mere matter of 
form; the object being to prevent undue competition, and thereb 
to keep men of talent in the profession. The committee wi 
not, in any case, accede to the application unless they are of 
opinion that a new school is really required, and in a neighbour- 
hood where it will not injure one already in existence. This 
system, however much it may interfere with the liberty of the 
subject, has certainly some advantages. ‘The poor, who have no 
means of judging for themselves, have, in the certificate given to 
every schoolmaster, some sort of guarantee that the person to 
whom they send their children is not an ignorant charlatan, pro- 
fessing to teach what he has never learned, and in the next place 
it secures to those who devote themselves to the profession a 
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much higher rate of remuneration than they would receive if, 
as with us, every broken-down tradesman could open a school 
when he could do nothing else. 

This exclusion of absolute incapacity is also a means, and a 
very powerful one, of raising the character of the profession in 
popular estimation. With us any man can become a schoolmaster 
as easily as he can a coal-merchant, by simply putting a brass 
plate on his door; but in Holland (and the same system is very 
general in Germany) some degree of study is rendered indis- 
pensable, and the whole class, therefore, stand out from the rest 
of the community as men of superior attainments, and enjoy that 
consideration which men of cultivated minds everywhere com- 
mand, when not surrounded by coadjutors below rather than 
above the common level. 

29. In Holland there is no profession that ranks higher than 
that of a schoolmaster, and a nobleman would scarcely, if at all, 
command more respect than is paid to many of those who devote 
their lives to the instruction of youth. ‘The same personal con- 
sideration is extended to that unfortunate, and humble, and de- 
graded being (as he may be called in England), the assistant 
teacher or usher. We were much struck with the difference in 
the position of persons of this class abroad, from their lot at home, 
when we were visiting a school for the middle classes at Hesse 
Cassel. The school contained 200 children, and a supported 

artly by the town and the government, and partl the pay- 
peaks of the scholars. The charge for daily iextwastion a 
from Is. 8d. to 5s. per month. The children were distributed 
in six classes—to each class a separate master or assistant teacher. 
We were conducted over the establishment by the head master 
or Director of the school (Professor Schneider), and the first 
thing which drew our attention was the extreme ceremony with 
which we were introduced to each of the assistant masters, and 
the many apologies made by the professor for interrupting them, 
although but for a moment, in their important labours. We saw 
those treated as equals who are in England often estimated as 
only on a rank with grooms or upper servants. 

30. We attach but little weight to the objection that, if go- 
vernment were absolute over all existing schools, it might at 
some future time attempt to limit their usefulness. As far as 
primary instruction is concerned, there is no school among the 
states of Germany in which intellectual studies are not carried 
further than in the vast majority of schools in this country sup- 
ported by the friends of education. We found no schools in 
which geography was forbidden—in which arithmetic was limited 
to the first four rules—in which writing was prohibited to girls 
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—in which no reading lessons were allowed but Scripture ex- 
tracts, no books but the Bible; all which are common regulations 
in the charity schools of Great Britain and Ireland. Nor indeed 
does it appear to us that in Prussia or Austria more pains are 
taken to prevent the dissemination of certain political doctrines 
at universities than in our own universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. The truth is, governments are beginning to perceive 
that there is but little danger of a revolutionary mania spreading 
through the medium of am oad Readers do not usually become 
rioters. The diffusion of knowledge will lead to vast political 
changes, but they will not be changes effected by violence and 
convulsion. The weapons which education will put into the 
hands of the people are not those of physical force. 

31. While, however, we think but little of the risk to be in- 
eurred by entrusting government with absolute power over edu- 
cation, we are yet far from recommending the adoption of the 
principle. The first objection to it is, that in this country it 
would be too unpopular to be practicable. Even in Holland some 
relaxation of the system has been felt to be required. The law 
which prevents a schoolmaster opening a school without express 
permission, although he may have obtained certificates of qualifi- 
cation, will, as we were informed upon authority, shortly be re- 

ealed. The a of this law was one of the causes which 
ed Belgium into the opposite extreme of abandoning altogether 
to chance the interests of popular instruction. Nor would we 
even insist upon certificates of qualification from all who might 
be disposed to teach, whether competent or not, excepting from 
those to be employed in schools to be established with the publie 
money. Let public schools be rendered really efficient, and pri- 
vate schools would become still more efficient, or they would 
soon cease to be encouraged. The best system appears. to be that 
of promoting a spirit of honourable rivalry between the con- 
ductors of public schools and those of private establishments. 
Let the government do well, and individual professors, if they 
ean, do better. This rivalry in Scotland has worked very bene- 
ficially. The parochial schools are indifferent, but they have sti- 
mulated into existence a multitude of private schools, supported 
entirely upon the condition of giving better instruction than can 
be obtained in the public chad Fad the public schools not 
been established, the private schools of Scotland would have been 
far less efficient than they are. 

82. The most important branch of administration, as connected 
with education, is that which relates to school inspection. All 
who have ever been anxious either to maintain the efficiency of 
a school, or to improve its character, will appreciate the import- 
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ance of the frequent periodical visits of persons having a know- 
ledge of what education is, and who are therefore able to esti- 
mate correctly the amount and kind of instruction given. Leta 
school established by voluntary subscriptions be placed to-day 
upon the best possible footing, if no vigilance be exercised by, 
its founders, and if the master be neither encouraged nor stimu- 
lated to exertion by their presence, his salary will speedily be 
converted into a sinecure, and the school will degenerate to the 
lowest point of utility. No friend to popular instruction can deny 
the value of inspection. ‘The only question that can arise about 
it is, who should be the inspectors? A very general impression is 
that it should be confined entirely to the founders of the school, 
or to each school committee. To this it may be objected, that the 
members of school committees, although always composed of be- 
nevolent and well-intentioned individuals, are not invariably the 
best judges of the most approved methods of instruction, and, that 
they can only be de led upon to a very slight extent to dis- 
charge the duties of inspection. ‘The history of the British and 
National School societies would furnish a multitude of instances of 
members of committees who have never visited for years the 
schools with which their names are connected. At the moment of 
forming a charity school in a neighbourhood, a warm interest is 
undoubtedly often felt in its prosperity. In a few months the ob- 
_ has lost its novelty, zeal sinks into lukewarmness, and per- 

aps indifference. Subscriptions continue to be paid from a sense 
of duty, but the visits of the subscribers decrease in number, and 
finally are almost entirely discontinued. Were it not for the per- 
sonal interest of the schoolmaster, or of the paid secretary and 
collector, a school society would often die a natural death in the 
second or third year of its existence. The salary of the school- 
master being partly made up by the weekly pence and twopences 
paid by the children, it is his interest that they should attend, or 
the school would frequently be left alone with its bare walls. He 
it is, when windows are broken, or other repairs are required, gets 
together a meeting of the managing committee to vote the neces- 
sary funds, or they would often not meet in sufficient numbers to 
form a quorum from one twelvemonth’s end to another. Private 
engagements are the _ y; and it is a reasonable one, for no 
— can be expected, and ought not to ‘be required, to sacrifice 

is personal interests, by devoting the best portion of his time or 
of his talents, to the service of the public. Inspection, therefore, 
under the present system, there is little or none; the school- 
master is for the most part left to pursue his own plans in peace, 
and when they are not successful it is not for those to blame him 
who have been more negligent of their duty than himself. 
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33. In Holland and Germany the duties of inspection, although 
assisted by gratuitous committees, are not entirely abandoned to 
voluntary agency. Inspeetors are appointed, whose official duty 
it is to inquire and report, and who are adequately paid for the 
services they perform. dn Holland, as we have before observed, 
education is on the whole more faithfully carried out than in 
most of the German states, and we may add that, notwithstand- 
ing the numerous normal schools of Prussia (institutions in 
which Holland ‘is deficient), the Dutch schoolmasters are deci- 
dedly superior to the Prussian, and the schools of primary in- 
struction consequently in a more efficient state. This superiority 
we attribute entirely to a better system of inspection. In 
Prussia the inspectors of schools are neither sufficiently nume- 
rous, nor are their powers sufficiently extensive. Mr Streiz, the 
inspector for the province of Posen, confessed to us the impos- 
sibility of personally visiting every one of the 1,635 schools in 
his district, and admitted that he was obliged, in his returns, to 
depend to a great extent upon the reports of local school com- 
mittees. In Holland inspection is the basis upon which the whole 
fabric of popular instruction rests. 

Inspectors of schools in Holland have various duties to per- 
form, and are entrusted substantially with nearly supreme power 
over the interests of education. ‘The ten provinces of Holland 
are divided into seventy school districts, and to each district an 
inspector is appointed,* and not only appointed, but _ by 
the state, that they may not be subject to local influences. 
The duties of the office, and the extent of influence it confers, 
will be understood by the following extract from M. Cousin’s 
‘ Report of the State of Education in Holland.’+ 


‘‘ Every inspector resides in his own district, and he is. bound to 
inspect every school at least twice a year, and he has jurisdiction 
over the primary schools of every grade within the district. With- 
out his approval no one can either be a public or a private teacher ; 
and no public or private teacher can retain his situation, or be pro- 
moted, or receive any gratification, unless with his approbation; for 
no commissioner has any power in his absence, and he is either the 
chairman or the indian mitalber of all meetings that are held. 





* Guelderland - - - 10 Friesland - - - - 9 
South Holland - - 9 Overyssel - - - = 6 
North Holland - - 8 Groningen - . - - 6 
Zealand - - - - §& Brabant - - - - 9 
Utrecht - - - - 4 Dreuthe - - - - 4 


The whole of these provinces contain but two-and-a-half million of inha 
bitants. 
+ Translated by Leonard Horner, Esq. ; published by Murray. 
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He is thus at the head of the whole of the primary instruction in his 
particular district. He is required to repair three times a year to 
the chief town of the province, to meet+the other district inspectors 
of the province, and a conference is held, the Governor of the pro- 
vince presiding, which lasts for a fortnight or three weeks, during 
which time each inspector reads a report upon the state of his dis- 
trict, and brings before the meeting all such questions as belong to 
them. As each province has its own particular code of regulations 
for its primary schools, founded upon the law and its general regu- 
lations, the provincial board examines whether all the proceedings of 
the several inspectors have been conformable to that particular code ; 
they look to the strict and uniform execution of the code ; they pass 
such measures as belong to them to originate, and they draw up the 
annual report which is to be presented to the central administration, 
and submit such amendments as appear to them necessary or useful, 
and of which the central administration is constituted the judge. 
Under the Minister of the Interior there is a high functionary, the 
Inspector General of Primary Instruction ; and from time to time 
a general meeting is summoned by the government, to be held at the 
Hague, to which each provincial board sends a deputy ; and thus 
from the Inspector General at the Hague down to the local inspec- 
tor of the smallest district, the whole of the primary instruction is 
under the direction of inspectors. Each inspector has charge of his 
own district ; each provincial board has charge of its province ; and 
the general meeting, which may be called the assembly of the States- 
general of primary instruction, has charge of the whole kingdom. 
All these authorities are, in their several degrees, analogous in their 
nature ; for all are public functionaries, all are paid and responsible 
officers. The district inspector is responsible to the provincial board 
of Commissioners; and they are responsible to the leapesten Gene- 
ral, and the Minister of the Interior. In this learned and very 
simple hierarchy the powers of every member are clearly defined 
and limited.” 

The most important function of the district inspectors is 
that which they perform when sitting as a board of examiners 
for testing the qualifications of candidates for the rank or pro- 
fession of schoolmaster. - 

The constitution of the board is well worthy of attention; 
there can be no judges of the qualifications of teachers equal 
to those whose daily employment consists in visiting schools, and 
comparing the merits of, different plans of instruction. But the 
power given to the inspector does not end here: by virtue of his 
office he is a member of every local board, and when vacant 
situations in schools are to be filled up, a new examination is 
instituted before him into the merits of the different candidates. 
It is upon his motion that the appointment is made, and upon 
his report to the higher authorities a master is suspended or dis- 
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missed for misconduct. Through his influence children of more 
than ordinary capacity in the schools he visits, are transferred, as 
ey to the normal schools, in order to be trained for masters ; 
and through his active agency all improved plans or methods of 
instruction are diffused throughout the various institutions of the 
country. 

34. Four kinds of certificates are granted by the board of 
examiners for as many different degrees of capacity, or of 
acquirement. The lowest confers the right of holding a situation 
as schoolmaster in a country village; the highest, or complete 
certificate, renders a candidate eligible for an appointment in 
schools of the highest class. These certificates cannot, by a 
young man, be all procured at one and the same time. He 
obtains one at the age of sixteen, another at the age of eighteen, 
the third when twenty-two, and the highest is only granted to 
those who have attained the age of twenty-five. For each cer- 
tificate an examination is required, so that to obtain the highest 
rank in the profession four examinations must be passed. The 
following is the law :— ‘ 


Art. 7. In these examinations, the object shall be to ascertain 
not only the exteat of knowledge of the candidate in the branches he 
is proposing to teach, but also his power of communicating that 
knowledge to others, and especially to children. 

Arr. 8. Before proceeding to the examination properly so called, 
the examiners shall endeavour to ascertain, in conversation with the 
candidate, his opinions on morals and religion; the sphere of his 
attainments, both with regard to the most indispensable parts of 
primary instruction, and to foreign languages and other branches 
which he proposes to teach; together with his aptitude to direct, 
instruct, and form the character of youth. 


Art. 9. The subjects of examination shall be as follows :— 


1. Reading from different printed and written characters; and 
whether with a good pronunciation and a proper and natural 
accent, and with a knowledge of punctuation. 

2. Some words and phrases designedly wrong shall be shown 
to the candidate, to ascertain bis knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain his acquaintance with the grammatical struc- 
ture of the Dutch language, a sentence shall be dictated to him 
which he shall analyse, and point out the parts of speech; and he 
must give proofs of a familiar acquaintance with the declensions 
and conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and 
small hand, and shall make his own pens. 

5. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, con- 
fining this especially to such as are of common occurrence, and 
which shail be sufficient to show the dexterity of the candidate in 
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calculations, both in whole numbers and in fractions. Questions 
shall be put to him on the theoretical parts, and especially on 
decimal arithmetic. 

6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of singing. 

7. Different questions shall be proposed relative to history, 
geography, natural philosophy, mathematics, and such other 

ranches of knowledge as the candidate proposes to teach. 

8. A passage in French, or in any other sete in which the 
candidate wishes to be examined, shall be given to him to read 
and translate. A passage in Dutch shall be dictated to him, to 
be translated by him either in writing or vivd voce, into the lan- 
guage which forms the subject of the examination. He shall be 
required to give, de improviso, in the same language a composition 
in the form of a letter or narrative, &c. all for the purpose of 
ascertaining the degree of acquaintance he possesses with the 
language in question, in orthography, grammar and punctuation. 

Art. 10. The examination upon the acquirements of the candi- 
date having been completed, the examiners shall proceed to inquire 
into his capacity for teaching; they shall question him as to the 
manner of teaching children to know the letters, figures, and the 
first principles; then reading, writing, and arithmetic. They shall 
then require him to relate some story or portion of history, in order 
to discover the degree of talent he possesses to present things to 
children with clearness and precision; care shall be taken if there 
be a convenient opportunity, and if it be thought advisable, to have 
some children present, of different ages and of different degrees of 
attainment, in order to ascertain more particularly his skill in practi- 
cal teaching. 

Art. 11. Finally, the examiners shall propose some questions 
upon the principles to be followed in rewards and punishments; as 
also in general on the best methods to be adopted, not only to 
develop and cultivate the intellectual faculties of children, but, 
most especially to bring them up in the exercise of the Christian 
virtues. 

Art. 12. When the examination is concluded, the examiners shall 
deliver to the candidate, who desires to obtain a general admission 
as master, and has given proof of sufficient ability, a deed of that 
admission, according to the extent of his ability ; and in this shall 
be stated, as distinctly as possible, the extent and the nature of the 
talent and of the acquirements of the candidate, as proved by his 
examination ; and it shall declare the rank he has obtained, if it be 
in the first, second, third, or fourth class, and consequently such a 
general admission as shall give him a right to apply for the situa- 
tion of a master according to the rank which has been assigned to 
him. Finally, the said deed shali declare the branches of education, 
and the languages for which he shall have obtained the general ad- 
mission. 

Art. 13. The schoolmistresses or teachers of languages who shall 


; 
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have passed an examination, and have given sufficient proois of their 
ability, shall also receive a deed which shall contain, besides a declar- 
ation of the extent and amount of their acquirements and talents, 
as proved by the examination, a general admission either for the 
office of schoolmistress or teacher of languages. That deed shall 
moreover expressly declare the branches of study and the languages 
which the person examined shall be entitled to teach. 

Art. 14. All the deeds mentioned in the two preceding articles 
shall be alike throughout the whole extent of the republic, both in 
the matter and the form. If they are issued by a provincial board 
of education, they shall be signed by the president and secretary, 
and the seal of the board shall be affixed to them. The deeds issued 
by an inspector, or by a local board, shall be signed by the inspector 
only, or by the secretary of the local board. 

Art. 15. The certificates for the first and second class, issued by 
a provincial board, shall entitle those who obtain them to be masters 
in all primary schools, public as well as private, of the two classes, 
in all places throughout the republic, without exception; whereas 
the deeds issued by a local board shall confer no privilege beyond 
that locality. : 

Arr. 16. The certificates for the third class, as well as those for 
the fourth or lowest class, shall confer the privilege of becoming 
teachers, except in schools established in places whose wants are pro- 
portioned to the rank and capacity of such masters, and which are 
situated within the jurisdiction of the provincial board. 

Art. 17. In order that the provisions contained in the two pre- 
ceding articles may be more easily carried into effect, the schools in 
small towns and less considerable places, more fully described in 
Art. 9 of regulation A, shall be classed by the different inspectors 
and by the provincial boards, into higher, middle, and lower schools, 
upon a principle hereafter provided. This classification, which 
shall be submitted to the — authorities for approval, shall 
be solely for the purpose of preventing the principal school fallin 
into the hands of incompetent masters ; while, at the same time, it 
leaves the power of placing a very able master over the smallest 
school. 

Arr. 18. In the towns or places of greatest importance, described 
more fully in Art. 10 of regulation A, no master of the fourth or 
lowest class shall be eligible to either a public or a private school. 
The local boards are even recommended to take care, as much as 
possible, that the tuition in the schools of their towns shall not be 
entrusted to any other than masters of the first or second class. 


35. It is impossible not to see that the stimulating effect of a 
series of examinations of this character, before a tribunal com- 
posed of qualified judges, must produce a class of teachers for 
the work of primary instruction unequalled in any other part of 
the world. But the soul of the whole system is inspection, or in 
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other words, active and vigilant BN gee 
direction, and real responsibility, —all of which are involved in 
the system of inspection carried out in Holland. Without inspec- 
tion there can be no competent tribunal for the examination of 
teachers ; without inspection local school committees and con- 
ductors of schools would be irresponsible to public opinion, 
inert and negligent ; without inspection there would be no person 
constantly at hand sufficiently informed upon the state of educa- 
tion to suggest the measures required for the promotion of its 
objects; without inspection there would be no diffusion of new 
ideas, no benefiting * the experience of others, no rivalry in 
improvement, no progress. : 

If, however, the whole fabric of instruction rests and ought to 
rest upon inspection, how much depends upon the choice of the 
inspectors? Well did M. van der Ende (one of the fathers of 
education in Holland) remark, when conversing with M. Cousin 
on the subject, “Take care whom you choose for inspectors; 
they are a class of men who ought to be searched for with a 
lantern in one’s hand.” 

36. We pass on to consider,—what is required for education in 
the form of central government organization ? 

However perfect may be the local administration of popular 
instruction, there is always a necessity for some general control 
or superintendence on the part of the chief executive. It is re- 
quired for instance, in this country, for the following objects: — 

1. The distribution of government grants in aid of local schools. 

2. The support of normal schools, or schools for the training of 
schoolmasters, the expense of which establishments can rarely be 
borne by local distrivts. 

3. The appointment of inspectors or other officers. 

4, The revision and publication of their reports. 

5. The consideration of measures required to be pursued for the 
promotion of education, in the shape of legislative enactments. 


37. In Prussia these duties are discharged by a minister of 
public instruction, surrounded by a board composed of twelve 
members, all receiving salaries. In Holland, there is no minis- 
ter of public instruction, but the Inspector-general practically 
acts as one, through the Minister of the Interior. There is no 
central board, excepting that composed of deputies from the 
provincial boards, og ye summoned and presided over by 
the Inspector-general. In other countries, the form of the, chief 
executive for education differs with the difference of their con- 
stitutions, but a very general rule is, a minister of public in« 
struction assisted by a ae Whatever may be the form ulti- 
mately adopted in this country, it will perhaps be seen when the 
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time comes for a final settlement of the question, that one of the 
elements essential to a Board of Education is stability. Some of 
its members at least, must be so far independent of political 
parties that a reconstruction shall not be unavoidable with every 
change of cabinet. 

38. A word now upon the question of compulsory education, 
in the common acceptation of the term. It is of some import- 
ance to gather if we can from the experience of the continent, 
how far it may be desirable to enforce attendance at school by 
penal enactments. Every one knows that in Prussia (and the 
tule is pretty general throughout the German States), that the 
law fixes a term of years during which a child must be sent to 
school, and that for non-attendance the parents are punished as 
for a misdemeanour. This obligation to attend school is bindin 
from the time the child has arrived at the age of five years till it. 
has reached fourteen, but is not enforced till the age of seven. 
We were anxious to learn whether the law was really acted upon 
or allowed to remain a dead letter. We found that like other 
laws which require, as all laws de, the support of public opinion, it 
is found difficult to be put in execution in the rural districts, and 
especially in those provinces where the Prussians are new mas- 
ters, and where the grown-up generation are unable to —— 
the advantages of education. In many of the villages there is a 

erpetual fight between the school authorities and the peasantry, 
in which the latter are often victorious. In towns, however, and 
a where the majority of the inhabitants have, themselves, 

d the advantages of instruction, there is no difficulty in en- 
forcing the law upon the discontented minority, and the parent 
who keeps his child from school is punished by a fine of 6d. per 
week, or, if he refuse to pay it, by imprisonment. 

In Holland there is no such law, but it is a mistake to suppose 
that there is nothing equivalent to a compulsory enactment in 
that country. Attendance of children at school is made the 
condition upon which out-door relief is administered; and as 
withholding that relief would be as heavy a punishment as a fine 
to the same amount, the poor do not allow their children to run 
wild about the streets pa grow up vagrants, after the manner of 
the pauper class in England. The beginning also of the evils 
of the factory system, in giving a money value to the labour of 
children, having been felt in Holland, we were informed by 
M. Prinsen, that it was in contemplation to introduce a law to 
render school attendance more obligatory than heretofore. 

39. In considering this question we must remember that com- 

ulsory laws of every description are not for the honest and in- 

ustrious, or for those who understand clearly their own interests, 
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but for the demoralised classes; and it is surely visionary to 
expect that those classes are to be influenced in favour of educa- 
cation through their moral convictions. There is no class it is so 
important that society, on the principle of self-preservation, 
should educate, as the children of strolling vagrants, mendicants, 
pickpockets, thieves by profession, or of the thousands and tens 
of thousands who spend the money which should provide for the 
sustenance as well as for the pe Boe of their children, in 
intoxicating liquors. To talk to this class of the benefits of 
moral and religious instruction for their children, would be 
preaching to the winds. Equally so would it be to address with 
the same view, the multitudes who support themselves or their 
families, in part at least, by their children’s wages. In Spital- 
fields a mere child, when all the looms are employed, can earn 
2s. per week as a little maid of all work, although but seven or 
‘nine years of age. In the coal mines of the north and west of 
England there are many hundreds of children, equally young, 
= the whole day underground, and sometimes so em- 
ployed at the tender ages of five and six years. These children 
earn for their hard beer-drinking parents from 3s. to 5s. per week. 
In the silk mills children of the same ages earn similar sums ; and 
to expect that parents would sacrifice these pecuniary advantages 
from a regard to their children’s future welfare, is to build our 
hopes upon a very sandy foundation. 

Vet if they were compelled to make this sacrifice, it is plain 
the working man’s income would not be injuriously affected by 
it. If all children were withdrawn from the labour market, there 
would obviously be a greater demand for the labour of adults. 
The wages therefore of adults, which are now kept down by the 
labour of children, would immediately rise. 

40. Notwithstanding however these facts, we would not advo- 
cate the adoption of the Prussian law, although perhaps we would 
adopt the principle in a less objectionable form. The Prussian 
law, it has been observed, leaves the parent the choice of schools; 
but practically the parent must send the child to one or other of 
those which exist in the neighbourhood, whether bad or good ; 
and from our experience of the kind of schools which have 
hitherto been provided for the working classes of England, we 
do not believe that there is one in a thousand in which a child 
can profitably employ seven consecutive years of its life. After 
a sharp and intelligent boy has been taught to read and write, 
it is even mischievous to keep him shut up in a school in which 
nothing but reading and writing are taught. 

It is known that the attempt to anne compulsory attend- 
ance at school two hours of the day, in the case of children em- 
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ployed in cotton, flax, and woollen factories, has been to a great 
extent a failure; and where the attendance has been enforced, 
little good has resulted, from the mere nominal character of many 
of the factory schools. ‘The reports of the factory inspectors 
state that some of the schoolmasters themselves, were only able 
to sign their names with their own mark. 

It will be time enough to adopt the Prussian law, when in 
every parish in England there are schools, and a sufficient num- 
ber of them, in which instruction shall be given of a character to 
deserve the name of education; till then our wisest course is to 
insist upon one only of the two things which we now find are by 
no means inseparably suanetel-—oliadion, and school attend- 
ance. Let us abandon the attempt to enforce attendance at 
school for any term of hours or years—but let no parent or 
employer of labour be allowed to make a profit by the labour 
of a child, until that child has received, either at home or at 
school, a certain amount of instruction. It would be a great step 
gained, and we see no practical impediment to its immediate 
adoption, if a law were passed that no child under fourteen years 
of age should be bound as an apprentice, or hired as a weekly or 
yearly servant, until it had been taught to read and write, and 
work the four first rules of arithmetic. Were such a law en- 
forced, the means would soon be found of obtaining the requi- 
site instruction, and the process of teaching under such circum- 
stances would not be found a long one. 

41. The most difficult question connected with education is 
that of the form in which religious instruction should be commu- 
nicated, in schools manned hep the State; and here again we 
may profit somewhat by the experience of our continental 
neighbours. We may assume as an axiom, that no plans of na- 
tional education should be adopted in which provision is not 
made for religious instruction; but how is religion to: be taught 
so that the Church, Roman Catholics, Baptists, Independents, or 
other sects, shall not, from conscientious scruples, so oppose the 
system as to render the benefits of a school, for secular instruc- 
tion, nugatory to large classes of the community? ‘There are 
obviously but the following modes of proceeding, and of one we 
must make choice :— 


1. The state may decline all direct interference with religious 
instruction, and may leave its form and extent entirely in the hands 
of local school committees, simply making provision that the rights 
of conscience shall be respected ; or, 

2. It may separate general from special religious instruction, 
leaving the latter to the voluntary and gratuitous co-operation of the 
clergy, or the ministers of the different denominations, and requiring 
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a schoolmaster to teach only those general principles on which all 
Christians are agreed 3 * or, 

3. It ma . all schools supported by the state under the 
exclusive oF direction of the church of England, to the exclu- 
sion of Roman Catholics and Dissenters ; or, 

4. It may employ clergymen, with salaries (as in the case of 
the Union schools, under the poor law commissioners) as chaplains 
or catechists, to visit a hel at stated times in every week, and 
teach, specially, all children belonging to the Church of England. 


42. Whichever of these modes may be the best, the latter ap- 
pears to us to be the most practicable. In England, in the rural 
districts at least, the religion of the great majority of the people 
is that of the Church of England, and, dhevelends without the co- 
operation of the clergy, little good can be effected. This plan 
would secure their co-operation by making them agents, and 
part of the machinery of the system, while it would still leave to 
Catholics and Dissenters the right of withdrawing their children 
at the time when the religious lessons were given, and of teaching 
their religion at home or elsewhere, according to their own forms. 

This, Eevee is not the plan adopted in Holland; but it 
would not be a safe conclusion, because a different course has 
been taken by the Dutch government, that it should be fol- 
lowed here. tn Holland the separation of general from special 
religious instruction is complete. The law expressly forbids the 
schoolmaster meddling with the peculiar doctrinal tenets that 
distinguish Calvinists or Lutherans from Roman Catholics; and 
the duties of special religious instruction are thrown entirely 
upon the clergy, who were invited by the government to give 
gratuitous aid in ae the children of their own communions, 
and promised to do so. ‘The plan, to a stranger, appears to work 
very harmoniously, and it has undoubtedly the warm support of 
all the Protestant part of the population. The public schools 
are attended by the children of all sects, and we found seldom 
less than one-third Roman Catholics in the schools we personally 
visited. 

43. The following quotation from the work of a recent tra- 
veller in Holland, M Chambers, is confirmatory of our report. 
He remarks, speaking of a tusschen, or intermediate school :— 


‘The master was a particularly agreeable and intelligent person, 





* This, which is in fact the Dutch plan, was carried into effect with com- 
we success in a school for two hundred children, established by the late 

. L. Edgeworth, at Edgeworth town. On the Saturday a clergyman at- 
tended in one room, and a Roman Catholic priest in another, and instructed 
separately the children belonging to their respective eommunions. 
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who showed the highest pleasure in exhibiting the progress of his 
pupils, and explaining the plans upon which he cultivated their latent 
energies. Having seen all that was necessary, I, as usual, questioned 
him on the subject of religious instruction. He answered, that he 
took every occasion of enforcing the principle of religious and moral 
obligation, when such a theme was appropriate in the exercises on 
words and sentiments in the lessons, but that no catechism or 
religious work formed a part of the course of instruction. The fol- 
lowing conversation now ensued between us:—‘ Where are your 
pupils taught the doctrines and other essential matters in religion ?” 
—‘ All are taught these things by the clergymen to whose congrega- 
tions their parents belong.’-—* How is this managed ?’—‘ Two hours 
a week are allowed for their attendance at the clergymen’s houses 
or churches, but I don’t interfere in the matter, and leave parents to 
manage these affairs with their priests.—‘ Do you know how the 
children in the school are divided into sects; that is, how many in 
each ?’—‘ Oh, no; I never inquire of what religion a child is when 
it is sent to me; indeed, I cannot help feeling surprised how you 
should ask such a strange question.’ f told him that I was governed 
by no idle curiosity in asking these questions; that I was much 
— in observing the fervent piety and orderly manners of the 

utch, and therefore was interested in the manner of their religious 
education ; that if he had no objections, I should like to be permitted 
to ask the children, one after the other, to what religious party they 
belonged. This was good humouredly agreed to. Selecting the first 
form in front, he began at the topmost boy, and bidding him stand 
up, asked him in a kindly way what religion he was of. The child 
uttered the word ‘ Romisch,’ the next said ‘ Reformaire,’ and so did 
the third; the fourth was a Jew; and then followed Mennonite 
(Baptist), and Lutheran, and so on; there was a mixture of all 
sects as far as we went. ‘I am now perfectly satisfied; I see that 
there is a thorough mixture of all sects in the school. But, may I 
ask, if they ever taunt or abuse each other on account of their reli- 
gion ?’—‘ No,’ replied the teacher; ‘they never to my knowledge 
do such a thing; in all my experience I never heard of such a 
thing.” This pe the conversation, and we retired.” 


44, The Rev. Thaddeus O’ Malley falls into a mistake when he 
says, ‘* You never see a Bible in a Dutch school ;” for we found 
the Bible employed in several Dutch schools, and schools, too, 
in which there were Roman Catholic children.* We doubt, how- 
ever, whether the system of the Dutch government would be 











* It may be new to some portion of the public to learn that Roman Ca- 
tholics do not uniformly object to the Bible being used as a school book. 
We found the Bible, the whole Bible, and'the authorised version of the Bible, 
used with the consent of Dr Murdo, the Roman Catholic bishop, in four 
large schools, filled exclusively with Roman Catholic children, in Glasgow. 
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supported, were not the Roman Catholics in Holland an unin- 
fluential minority.. In Belgium, where they form the great 
~~ - it has to this moment their decided opposition. 

45. In Germany the same distinction is usually made between 
general and special religious instruction, where the children of 
different sects are not sufficiently numerous to form separate 
schools ; but when separate sched can be established, they are 
uniformly placed for religious instruction under the direction of the 
pastors of the different communions. In Munster, in Westphalia, 
the Roman Catholic character of all the schools we visited was 
at once indicated by an: image of Christ, suspended from the 
cross, in every room, and on inquiry we found that not a day was 
suffered to pass without a visit from the priest, or without an 
attendance at mass. 

46. Those who would have education really national, by 
allowing all to partake of it (not excepting those with whom, for 
their sions errors, we may have as few dealings as the Jews 
had with the Samaritans), must yield, upon these points, to the 
force of circumstances. ‘The important fact to remember is, that 
it is sometimes more essential to the interests of a community 
that the education of a dissentient minority should be provided 
for by the state, than that our care should be confined to the 
orthodox majority. ‘The simple question is, what class of chil- 
dren are now the most neglected by their parents, and growing 
up in circumstances likely to make them dangerous members of 
society? If itshould appear that in England that class consists 
of the children of the Irish Roman Catholic labourers employed 
in our dock-yards, or in such neighbourhoods as Little Ireiand, 
in Manchester, or St Giles’s, or Saffron hill in London, it is 
obviously the interest of every Protestant that schools should 
first be provided for them almost upon any terms that the parents 
may be willing to accept. But neither should it be forgotten, 
when we are talking of national education, that the Roman 
Catholics alone, in England, amount to one million and a half of 
the population, while the number of the Dissenters is still 
greater. 

47. The mischief that may be done to the cause of religion, 
as recognised by the state, by the claim of its friends to exclusive 
power, or complete exemption from control in matters of educa- 
tion (which of course affords a handle to their opponents and 
stimulates their activity), is well put by the Rev. Thaddeus 
O’ Malley :— 

“« The education question is, unhappily, a party question in Bel- 
gium. The church party, now in power, rejects every system of 
government control in the matter; the liberals call for such control. 
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The liberals are the dominant party in nearly all the towns, and 
would be in the country too, were it not that the electoral qualifica- 
tion is three times higher in the former than in the latter. Now, all 
those schools I have alluded to above, as supported by the towns, are 
all subjected to the liberal influences predominant in their corpora- 
tions ; and as there is, of course—and a disastrous ‘‘of course’ too it is 
—a good deal of mutual jealousy and distrust between the liberals 
and the priests, who are looked upon as the leaders of the antagonist 
party, there is no provision whatever in the management of those 
schools for any priestly interposition. It is a necessary consequence 
that the priest must look upon such schools with no friendly eye ; 
and the necessary operation of this state of feeling on both sides is, 
to lessen, toa very considerable amount, the natural and legitimate 
influence of the clergy in the matter of popular instruction. Though 
in a Catholic country, and under a government that is ultra-Catholic, . 
and, in fact, their own creation, it may be truly said of them they 
have less concern with their public schools than the priests in Hol- 
land. Upon the commission that regulates those schools in Ghent— 
and it is the same in all the towns—there is not a single priest ; nay, 
upon the administrative commission of the individuals constituting 
the ‘Society for the Support and Propagation of the System of 
Mutual Instruction,’ some time established at Brussels, and now 
busy with the project of opening schools in all directions, there is 
but one priest; whilst even in France, jealous as she is, or rather 
was, of the priestly influence, the curé is everywhere a member, b 
right, of every local school commission. The worst part of the result 
of this absence of the priestly influence from the schools is, that the 
religious instruction, for the securing of which it would be alone 
desirable there, is either not heeded at all, or given in such a way 
that it would almost be as well to omit it altogether. Nay, worse 
still, not only has this ‘liberty of instruction,’ so loudly clamoured 
for by the Belgian clergy, thus conduced to prevent or impair that 
religious instruction in the schools which it would fain protect and 
promote, but it has even tempted the astute enemies of their faith to 
open schools before their eyes, for the express purpose of seducing 
little lambs from their flocks. A branch of our Evangelical Society, 
planted in Belgium, opened an infant school in Brussels on the 6th 
of August, 1838; by the 15th of November it was crowded with 
seventy little children. Catholic Belgian children subjected to the 
process of English evangelization ! This society has another school 
at Dour, and are now busily occupied in establishing others else- 
where, being ‘convinced,’ as it is expressed in their first report, 
‘ that it is by schools, and chiefly by infant schools, that the truth 
of the Gospel will triumph, and the empire of superstition be over- 
thrown.’ Such is the extent to which the priestly influence is under- 
mined in Belgium by the mistaken policy of the Belgian priests 
themselves ; and it is amazing how even the spirit of party can so far 
blind them.” 


Vor. XXXIV. No. I. G 
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48. The next question to consider is, how far the state or the 
central authority should interfere with secular instruction: pre- 
scribing either its extent, or the methods that should be ongteyee. 
In Holland and Germany this power of absolute control is 
claimed; but, as far as primary instruction is concerned, is not 
exercised. The state can prohibit the use of any school-book, 
and prescribe the use of others ; but, practically, the school com- 
mittees are left to their own discretion in this respect. M. 
Prinsen, for instance, who has more influence upon education 
than any other man in Holland, has not power to force his own. 
books into every school, and those who favour different methods 
of elementary instruction use books of their own. A long list 
or catalogue is published of books allowed to be used in schools, 
and on the whole the list is an excellent one; but we found 
books in use, in different Dutch schools, not in the list. 

We need scarcely stop to say that, in England, any claim of 
the central government to an unlimited power over the methods 
or matter of ape instruction, even upon purely secular sub- 
jects, would be extremely injudicious; and enough may be done 

y the force of example, and by training teachers upon the best 
methods, to render any such power unnecessary, even if it were 
not certain to encounter that popular jealousy which would soon 
be fatal to its existence. 

49. Having now discussed the administrative and legislative 
part of our subject, we proceed to that which relates to school 
organization, and the actual business and details of education. 
And first, as there can be no instruction without teachers, let us 
inquire what steps are taken on the continent to train a class of 

ersons fitted for the duties of an office undoubtedly the most 
important of any that can devolve upon private individuals. 
What are called Normal schools, or schools for the training of 
schoolmasters, are in Prussia known under the title of Schulleh- 
rer seminarien, or Teachers’ seminaries. In Prussia there are not 
less than forty-five of these useful institutions, and they are now 
becoming very general on the continent. In Great Britain and 
Ireland we have not at present one of a similar character. We 
have, indeed, several in which the same object is proposed; but 
none possessing the means by which the object can be fairly 
realised. In the best of the few Normal schools we have—that of 
the Irish Education Board at Dublin,*—facilities are afforded for 





* We allude besides to the Normal school of the Glasgow Educational 
Society; that of the British and Foreign School Society, in the Borough 
road; that of the National School Society, Westminster; and that of the 
Home and Colonial Infant School Society, Gray’s inn road. There are also 
one or two other Normal schools in progress of formation, under the direc- 
tion of the new diocesan societies, 
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enabling about fifty young men to receive a course of instruction 
limited only to six months. In Prussia they would remain in a 
Normal school for three years, excepting only those intended for 
village schools of the poorest class, who would be allowed to leave 
at the expiration of twelve months. In these Teachers’ semina- 
ries the course of instruction is carried much further than would 
be required for the pupils of a primary school ; on the principle 
that a thorough knowledge of many subjects is required to teach 
even one well. A good schoolmaster is expected to be a person 
of general information, able to converse profitably with his 
pupils upon any topic that may arise during a school lesson, 
or a summer ramble in the fields. But a considerable portion of 
his time, while at the Normal school, is also occupied in the study 
of pédagogie, or the art of teaching; for the Germans do not 
commit the common mistake, which we make, of supposing that 
a learned man, or one intimately acquainted with books, is ne- 
cessarily able to convey his ideas to others, and has the ability 
to speak to a child in its own language. ‘The third year of 
attendance at one of these institutions is devoted to a practical 
application of the studies of the two —s years. The future 
schoolmaster learns to teach in a child’s schoel connected with 
the establishment. At Berlin we visited one of these Teachers’ 
seminaries, in the Oranzeburg Strasse, the director of which, 
Professor Diesterweg, enjoys a very high reputation, as connected 
with primary instruction. The establishment contained sixty 
pupils, training for teachers, taught at the public expense. 
Attached to it was a school for 180 boys, in which the pupils of 
the seminary acquire ‘eae ge | a knowledge of the art of teach- 
ing. The Normal school of Potsdam contained, at the time of 
our visit, 100 pupils, of whom 25 were intended for village 
schools, and 75 were designed for town schools; the former re- 
maining one year only, the latter three years, in the establish- 
ment. ‘The pupils pay seven guineas per annum for their board 
and lodging, and nothing for tuition. ‘This institution sends out 
50 schoolmasters every year, a number, however, insufficient for 
the wants of the province. ‘The building made to serve the 
hg, 9 of the institution reflects but little credit upon the 
iberality of the Prussian government. It was formerly an old 
manufactory, is but ill-adapted to its present object, and presents 
rather a striking contrast to the splendid palaces with which 
Potsdam abounds. 

50. Of the seminary for schoolmasters at Konigsberg, in 
Prussia, a full and interesting description is given in a work 
entitled ‘ The Schoolmaster ; or, Essays on Practical Education,’ 
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published by C. Knight. Besides this work, which ought to be 
in the library of every friend of education, those who may be 
called upon to take a part in the formation of Normal schools in 
this country, will do well to consult a recent pamphlet, by 
Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., in which a detailed account is given 
of a superior and well-conducted Normal school in the Canton de 
Vaud, in Switzerland; translated from the work of M. Gauthey, 
professor, of that establishment.* 

51. It is to be remarked, that in Germany there are no Nor- 
mal schools for female teachers, beyond one or two, confined 
chiefly to the object of fitting them to give instruction in sewing 
and knitting ; and there is this peculiarity in Dutch and Ger- 
man schools, that women are rarely employed in them excepting in 
that capacity, or as mistresses of infant schools. In large rooms, 
filled cutleely with girls, we rarely found a schoolmistress, or a fe- 
male teacher, unless the children belonged to the lowest class in the 
school, and were merely learning the alphabet, or unless the hour 
for needle-work had arrived. The Germans greatly underrate 
the physical strength, and intellectual — of women, as adapted 
for the work of instruction. They affect a great contempt for 
female authorship, arising partly, perhaps, from the fact that 
they have but few writers of that sex, or but few to be compared 
with the best of those of England and France. We believe this 
prejudice against female talent to be unfortunate and mischie- 
vous. ‘There is nothing that a girl can learn that a woman is 
incapable of teaching, when properly trained; and in many 
cases—as every one knows who has frequented Sunday schools— 
women make better instructors than those of the other sex. 
Women have often more talent for conversational teaching (the 
best of all forms of instruction), more quickness of perception 
in seizing difficulties by which the mind of a child is embarras- 
sed, and more mildness of manner than a master commonly pos- 
sesses; and when these important qualities are combined with 
the proper degree of firmness (and that, too, may be acquired), 
they cannot be excelled. For teaching singing they are espe- 
cially qualified, as the pitch of their voices enables them to sing 
in unison with children, instead of an octave below: and for the 
physical strength said to be wanting, no instruction can be fit 
for a child that is given in a form that would exhaust any frame 
but one of iron or brass. But we need not dwell upon this part 
of our subject, for English notions of delicacy would not permit 
schools to exist in which girls of 18 and 14 should be left, for 





* Published by James Ridgway. Price 2s. 6d. 
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hours together, without any person to consult belonging to their 
own sex. Normal schools, therefore, if ever established in this 
country, must be formed for women as well as for men. 

52. In Holland there are strictly speaking no Normal schools, 
or schools in which for a certain term the me | employment of the 

upils is study. There are, however, two establishments for train- 
ing teachers—one at Groningen and the other at Haarlem. Of 
the latter M. Prinsen is the director.* In these institutions in- 
struction is “ea every morning and evening, but during the rest 
of the day the pupils are all actively employed in the capacity of 
junior ushers in the various schools of the neighbourhood. While 
acting in this capacity, and training.at the same time for school- 
masters, they are termed Aankweekelingen. The Haarlem in- 
stitution receives forty of these youths, who remain on the 
average about four years, during which time they are supported 
by the government. They are selected, as before observed, by 
the inspectors from among the most promising lads of the various 
schools. 

53. The system is not a good.one which keeps these youths 
fagging as teachers during the years which should be especially 
devoted to the improvement of their own minds. After a day’s 
toil in a school the mind requires rest or recreation, and is ill 
fitted for renewed exertion. On the other hand, it must be re- 
membered that the system supplies teachers, at a cheap rate, for 
the poorer schools, who, under the direction of the head masters, 
are a thousand times superior to our Bell and Lancasterian mo- 
nitors. That they make ultimately excellent masters is, how- 
ever, owing less to the opportunities given them for improvement, 
than to the stimulus of the severe examinations they must pass 
before they can receive pupils on their own account. 

54. The training of teachers is an essential preliminary step 
to any measure of national education that may be adopted for 
this country. A law for the universal instruction of the people 
upon a plan at all approaching in excellence to that of the Dutch 
schools, if passed this session, could not be carried into effect for 
want of suitable agents to engage in the work. Normal schools 
however, like those of Germany or Switzerland, could not be es- 
tablished in a day; and some time must elapse, even with the 
liberal support of both Houses of Parliament, before they could 





* M. Prinsen is a plain practical man of talent, evidently well adapted 
to the work of primary instruction ; somewhat resembling the portraits 
of Dr Johnson, and with his brusquerie of manners. Unlike the gen- 
erality of Dutch schoolmasters, he does not speak French, and our conver- 
sation with him was through the medium of his friend and interpreter Mr 
A. Deenik. 
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exist in numbers at all commensurate with the wants of the po- 
pulation. The ~ therefore pursued in Holland, although in 
this respect undoubtedly not the best, has the great merit of 
being that which is most immediately available for the improve- 
ment and extension of our public schools. A comparatively 
small sum placed at the disposal of every school committee, would 
enable a shechantien to retain the services of his best monitors 
in the capacity of junior teachers, from fourteen to twenty; or 
until by attending evening lectures, and pursuing a prescribed 
course of lectures, in their Pes hours, they had qualified them- 
selves for the situation of head masters in other schools. 

55. All who know any thing of the state of primary schools in 
England, depending upon what is called the system of mutual 
instruction, are aware that, for want of this power of retaining the 
services of an efficient monitor, after he has arrived at an age to 
earn his bread, they fail utterly, in the majority of instances, to rea- 
lise the benefits once expected from them. We will not enter here 
into a discussion of the Bell and Lancasterian systems. We may 
however briefly observe, that their plans of ~ me organization 
(borrowed from the Hindoo schools at Madras), are the only 
plans by which it can be rendered possible to give any amount 
of instruction, however small, to 500 or 1,000 children, through 
the instrumentality of but one master, or but one mistress. In- 
asmuch then as the monitorial system, or system of mutual 
instruction, enables us to do something when adequate funds are 
not to be obtained for educational purposes, it has undoubtedl 
a certain amount of merit. But common sense teaches that if 
we would render education really efficient, we must increase the 
number of masters. There is but one secret in education—good 
teachers, and a sufficient number for the work. In some private 
families there are tutors and daily governesses who engage to teach 
every thing; but where is there a nobleman or gentleman of culti- 
vated mind who would entrust his only child exclusively to such a 
teacher? What then are we to say of placing five hundred 
children under the care of one such person, and insisting that those 
children shall know nothing but whet can be taught through that 
one teacher, and not even through that teacher directly, but indi- 
rectiy through a class of children monitors ? 

56. The Bell and Lancasterian systems have been tried in 
Holland and Germany, but are now in those countries univer- 
sally repudiated, The reports of M. Cousin and the pamphlet of 
the Rev. T. O’ Malley, refer continually to the strong opinions 
entertained by Dutch and German educationists against the 
attempt to supply the place of a sufficient number of controllin 
minds by mere mechanical arrangements. To quote those opi- 
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nions, or to introduce here the conversations we have had our- 
selves with the same authorities upon the subject, would be to 
extend our observations to too great a length. Those who wish 
to consider it more at large, and to have the pro and con of the 
argument placed impartially before them, will do well to consult 
a paper on the monitorial system by Mr H. B. Oliver of Mas- 
sachusetts, contained in the first volume of ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ 
the work to which we have already alluded. It is written in the 
spirit neither of a partisan, nor of an enemy, but of calm and phi- 
losophical investigation. The conclusion at which he arrives is 
that the system tasks the powers of even a clever master beyond 
his strength ; and that there is but one way to render even moni- 
torial teaching efficient, and that is to lessen the existing dispro- 
portion between the number of masters and scholars. 

57. In Holland and Germany no school exists in which the 
whole weight of teaching 500 or even 200 children, is thrown 
upon one master. The usual proportion of teachers to children 
in the poorer schools is, one master or assistant teacher to every 
sixty children. In a large free school in Amsterdam, containing 
1,000 children, besides the head master, there were twenty-one 
assistant masters and junior teachers. In a Prussian village 
school there may sometimes be found a master having as many as 
100 children under his charge, but never a larger number. In 
the better schools the proportion of teachers is still greater. We 
visited many schools for children of the middle class, in which we 
found one teacher to every thirty scholars. M. Stapper, who 
has the care of the Menasl school at Liege, recommends the 
proportion of one teacher to ~— twenty-four children. In his 
establishment there are 400 pupils and eighteen masters or as- 
sistant teachers. ‘The scale of payment in Holland for an arm 
school or free school, we found generally about as follows :— 


Za &. 
Head master - - - - - 100 0 0 
First under master - - - - 40 0 0 
Second ~~ eo -« - - 30 0 0 
Third i - - - $6 0 0 
Junior teacher from - -6 0 O0tolS 0 O 


In Germany the salaries are generally lower, but living is 
much cheaper than in Holland. 

58. Nothing strikes the English visitor so much as the con- 
trast between the noise and confusion of our Bell and Lancaste- 
rian schools (when no cane is used), and the extreme order and 
quietness of a Dutch school ; although perhaps, as at the school 
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at the Hague, 700 children may be assembled in one room.* 
The masters speak only in a whisper; never shouting or callin 
in a loud tone to the children. Every child is attentive, and ail 
are obviously learning. Yet no corporal punishment is allowed 
in any school in Holland, and the difference, which is sometimes 
as great as that between a bear garden and a secluded study, is 
entirely owing to the superior talent of Dutch teachers, and the 
number of them employed. 

59. The German schools, however, have generally the advan- 
tage of the Dutch in one respect, that of providing separate 
rooms for distinct classes, instead of having but one great room 
for all the classes of a large school. ‘The first impression is 
pleasing in finding that 700 children, in one room, can be kept 
sufficiently quiet to allow a visitor to hear himself speak, but a 
moment’s reflection will convince us that extreme stillness is 
not desirable for the instruction of children. They require an 
opportunity of conversing freely with their teacher, and with 
each other, upon the objects on which they are engaged, or 
they will often fail to endenteni what they are taught. This 
opportunity for conversation cannot be honk when a 
multitude of children are in one room, without producing 
a Babel of confusion; but in a class-room, the conver- 
sation of forty or fifty children alone with their teacher, would 
lead to no inconvenience. Ina large school room, the singing 
exercises or recitations of one class put a stop to the studies of 
every other. ‘Thus, at the school at the Hague when, at our 
request, a class of the best singers stood up to sing, they inter- 
rupted the business of the whole school. The order preserved, 
notwithstanding, is partly attained by so arranging the school 
desks that the children look different ways. One class of fifty 
children look towards the north, another face the south, a third 
the east, a fourth the west. These difficulties, however, are in- 
finitely better surmounted by the plan of separate class rooms, 
and without involving, we believe, any great expense. In 
Prussia, as large rooms are not required to be built purposely 
for a school, a majority of the schools are held in houses de- 
signed originally for private dwellings, and every sitting room 





* The English tourist should, on no account, neglect to visit this school, 
which is under the direction of Mr Van den Heuvel, in the Lombard Straat. 
Here we may remark that, an English family desirous of seeing something 
of the Dutch, and their various institutions, could not do better than take 
up their residence at Sckeveningen, a delightful watering-place, three miles 
distant from the Hague, where they could enjoy the benefit of sea-bathing, 
and be within a few hours’ drive of all the great towns of Holland. 
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becomes a class room. These houses are always to be found, 
where, upon our Bell and Lancasterian systems, a building would 
have to be erected. School houses however, expressly built for 
the purpose, are of course best adapted to the object; and some 
of those at Berlin would form better models than any we have 
elsewhere seen. 

60. The sixth communal armenschule, in the Georgen Kirch 
parochie at Berlin, is a free school for 600 children of both 
sexes. The building, erected solely for the object, contains 
eight separate rooms on two floors, and in these rooms the chil- 
dren are classed according to their ages, capacities, and acquire- 
ments. The apartments above on the third floor are occupied 
by the masters. Eight masters were employed on this estab- 
lishment, besides auxfliary masters for special purposes, and two 
mistresses for teaching, at certain hours, sewing and knitting to 
the girls. The sum distributed among them in salaries amounted 
collectively to 300/., equal perhaps in England to 500/. We will 
not stop to compare this with the inadequate provision made for 
any similar free day school in this country. 

61. The plan of school organization most popular in Ger- 
many is that which is termed the Facher — and which, in 
English, means simply carrying out in education the principle 
essential to perfection in all arts and sciences,—the division of 
labour. Instead of seeking for an universality of talent on the 
part of a schoolmaster, the Germans prefer (whenever it is 
practicable, and they find it so even in many of the poorer 
schools), to employ separate masters for separate studies. The 
vital error in the systems of Bell and Lancaster is the assump- 
tion that men can be found, or can be trained, to teach, equal 
well, all branches of knowledge, and capable of turning mr | 
untiring energies and unabated mental vigour, hour after hour, 
and day after day, from the spelling-book and reading-lesson to 
morals and religion; from religion to arithmetic, geometry, 
geography, singing, drawing, — and history. The task 
is one for a giant; and altho here and there a person may be 
found, like Mr Crossley, of the Borough road school, who will 
not break down under his labours, we may rest assured the task 
is far beyond the average strength of such schoolmasters as are 
likely to exist in this country for a century to come. 

An assistant-master who has nothing to do but teach writing, 
will teach it better than any one else; so with mathematics, 
music, history, drawing, and every other branch of instruction. 
*¢ Chacun 4 son métier,” is the principle followed out in most 
of the German public schools, the head-inaster being only looked 
to for the ame and general superintendance. Nothing would 
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be easier than to adopt the same plan, to a considerable extent, 
in our large towns, and thereby immediately improve the cha- 
racter of our British and National schools. Although yee 
head-masters are not to be found without training, auxiliary 
masters, capable of teaching some one thing well, are to be 
found in abundance; and were they engaged to give but an 
hour’s lesson per day to a single class, the relief to the head- 
master would be very great; and as he would then be able to 
give more attention to the other classes, the school would be 
greatly improved in efficiency. 

62. The plan of teaching by means of masters, instead of 
exclusively by monitors, enables a class of fifty or sixty children, 
of the same age and capacity, to be taught simultaneously: 
hence what is called the simultaneous nolien of instruction. It 
consists chiefly of a conversational lecture, which is carried on 
between the master and his pupils; a plan excellent in itself, but 
the success of which is dependent chiefly upon the individual 
examinations which follow. When there are no individual ex- 
aminations to stimulate the attention, simultaneous teachin 
sometimes sends half the children to sleep. To favour this 
mode of instruction, the children sit at desks, all looking towards 
the teacher; and in the Berlin schools, and some others, those 
desks are raised upon an inclined plane, so that one row of children 
is not concealed behind another, but an uninterrupted view is 
obtained by the teacher of every child. 

63. What is called by the Committee of Privy Council the 
mixed method of instruction, consists in the combination of the 
plan of simultaneous teaching with that of the monitorial sys- 
tem; perhaps the only practicable course that can be adopted for 
the improvement of popular instruction in England, in its pre- 
sent state. 

Here we may notice the fact, that the Dutch, in the orga- 
nization of their schools, never think of building school-rooms 
to eee boys from -. Both sexes are invariably taught 
together ; a row of girls sitting before a row of boys, or, the 
girls on one side, and the boys on another. The same practice— 
although unknown in this country—is followed in Scotland, and 
we have seen it pursued in some of the schools of the Kildare 
street a in Ireland, and always with good results. We 
are convinced that there are no means more effectual of soften- 
ing the manners of the one sex, and ensuring for the other 
respectful and courteous treatment when most needed, than 
oes boys and girls, up to a certain age, to regard each other 
as brothers and sisters of the same family. Whatever requires 
to be practised, requires to be taught ; but the consequence of 
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following out a plan of complete separation is, that the sexes are 
never taught how to conduct themselves in each other’s pre- 
sence, and a little girl is now allowed to be hunted through the 
streets by a mob of boys, like a frightened hare followed by 
hounds. 

64. School organization must, of course, depend greatly upon 
the class and ages of the children to be collected together. 
Fifteen years is a much better school age than ten years; but 
experience proves that an army of bayonets would not be suffi- 
cient to keep boys of fifteen at a day-school, whose parents belong 
to the working classes. Yet lads of that age, with some preli- 
minary culture, might be brought to attend evening schools, if 
suitable ones were provided, for the purpose of continuing their 
studies. The only kind of day-schools that are really appre- 
ciated by the working classes are infant schools. Whether they 
value education or not, it is an object with even the lowest class 
of parents to have some place of safety to which they can send 
their little children when they are themselves abroad at work. 
If advantage were taken of this feeling, it would, with government 
aid, be an easy task to extend the benefits of primary instruction 
throughout the whole community. Infant schools, rationally 
conducted, would make an excellent preparation for schools of a 
higher class; and, whatever might be the case with the present, 
the parents of the next generation would not confine the instruc- 
tion of their children to that of infant schools. 

65. A great error in the ill-digested plans which have hitherto 
been followed, is, that few of our school societies seem to think 
of making at once suitable provision for all the junior branches 
of a family. An infant school is in one street, a boys’ school in 
a second, a girls’ in a third, while what is rr 4 is suitable 
rooms in one building, where all the members of the family 
might go to school together, the elder children taking care of 
the younger. The Glasgow Educational Society was the first 
to set an example which we hope will soon be generally followed. 
Their schools embrace children of all ages. 

The government funds, voted for educational purposes, will be 
thrown away, if those by whom they are administered do not recog- 
nize the fact, that, without a cempulsory law, there are no means 
of keeping the majority of the children at school after the age of 
ten. All the education given to the masses must be conferred 
before that age, excepting that which can be communicated in 
evening schools. 

66. Well regulated infant schools are, therefore, a great 
desideratum, whether for villages or towns; but we would not 
take for our model any we have seen in this country. There 
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are, in our opinion, no infant schools in the United Kingdom to 
be compared with those which exist at Rotterdam and the 
Hague. They are the only schools, of the kind, we have seen in 
which a proper classification is made of ages, and capacities, for 
the kind of instruction to be given, and in which the system 
pursued is calm, quiet, and rational, without over-excitement, or 
over-cramming, or a hot-bed system of precocious mental deve- 
lopment. 

In the infant school, or bewaarschool,* at the Hague, we found 
two hundred and fifty children, placed under one head-mistress 
and three assistant-mistresses, in three different rooms. One 
room was appropriated to the little children, and was simply a 
large nursery. The duty of the mistress having the care of 
them was confined chiefly to amusing them with play, and teach- 
ing them: to speak lain. We found them therefore em- 
ployed in throwing balls into the mouth of a Saracen’s head, 
poising sticks on their fingers, and sometimes forming themselves 
into groups about the mistress, repeating the words which she 
wished them to pronounce correctly. When tired, they were laid 
down on little beds in one corner of the room, and allowed to go 
to sleep. In another room were placed the children who, at the 
age of four and five, were able to begin learning their letters, 
and the names and nature of various objects. This room con- 
tained an excellent object-box filled with a variety of seeds, 
shells, &c., which furnished subjects for familiar conversation 
between the children and their mistress. In the third room, 
sitting at desks, were the children between the ages of five, six, 
and seven, able to learn something of writing and arithmetic. 

By this classification of ages and capacities, those mischievous 
results were avoided which are often produced in our infant 
schools, when little children of two years of age are allowed to 
sit and listen to the same gallery lesson with children of eight 
and nine, and to repeat, parrot-like, the same answers to the 
questions put by the token It enables also the teacher to 
amuse little children, without making babies of great ones. 
English infant school teachers seem to forget that while little 
children should be encouraged to run, jump, and clap their hands 
to their heart’s content, the same antics become ridiculous, and 
injurious to the habit of mental application, if carried to the 
same extent by children of riper years. 

67. Infant schools have, however, not as yet made much pro- 





* This word signifies guardian. ‘The school to which we refer, under the 
municipal authorities, must not be confounded with another—of which we 
cannot speak in the same terms of praise—in the same town, established by 
a voluntary society. 
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— on the continent, and have not in the German States been 
ostered and encouraged by the governments. At Berlin there 
are twenty-five infant schools, but all supported by ——- 
subscriptions. The Prussian government only interferes wit 
them to prevent the faculties of the children from being over- 
strained, or unduly stimulated. The mistresses, therefore, teach 
the letters and numerals, but are not allowed to teach reading to 
children under the age of five years. 

68. The Bewaar school at the Hague would have formed a 
complete model of the kind of day school wanted for the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes of our great towns, had it contained, 
besides the accommodation named, for little children, two or 
three additional school rooms for children of the ages of from 
seven to twelve. We repeat the fact, that beyond the age of 
ten, or at most of twelve, the children of the poor, without a 
compulsory law, or without presents of clothes and money, will 
not be retained in day schools. The children of thirteen or 
fourteen who do now remain in our Bell and Lancasterian schools 
are not generally the children of.poor parents, but of small shop- 
keepers, and of our highest paid artisans. “ 

69. For lads who at an early period must get their own living, 
and are old enough and strong enough for apprentices, evening 
schools are the only available means of instruction. And this leads 
us to observe, that we shall never live in the midst of an educated 
community until the machinery is provided for carrying on, at 
suitable opportunities, the instruction commenced in chil ood to 
the years of manhood, and even throughout life. A boy who, from 
the age of fourteen to twenty-one, has no means of obtaining 
books, and none of hearing a lecture upon a scientific subject, 
will never make an intelligent, well-informed man. ‘This want 
is in America supplied toa great extent by Institutions, called 
Lyceums, in which youths of fifteen and upwards have the 
opportunity of joining evening classes, attending evening lec- 
tures, and of borrowing books from a joint library. The same 
object might easily be effected here. 

70. When, therefore, we are planning those large schools of 

rimary instruction, which ere long will have to be built in 

ondon, Manchester, Birmingham, and other large towns, 
schools in which six hundred children will be assembled together, 
it is important to remember that a very inconsiderable additional 
expense would adapt the same buildings also to the purpose of 
a pane or a Mechanics’ Institute. Apprentices and me- 
chanics never frequent such an Institution in the day-time; 
their hour of assembling is always in an evening, after the 
time when children are dismissed from school. Then with 
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the simple contrivance of i | the desks and forms suf- 
ficiently wide, the same rooms and the same apparatus which 
served in the day-time for classes of children, at night might 
serve equally well for a class of adults. 

71. A building adapted to the purpose of a day-school for the 
education of six hated children ought to consist at least of 
twelve commodious rooms (of about 18 feet by 24 feet), in 
which as many ciasses, each composed of fifty or sixty children, 
could be assembled, and separated from the rest. Most of these 
rooms should be fitted up with seats rising one above another 
upon an inclined plane, like an infant school gallery, but with 
desks before every form, as in the Dutch and German schools ; 
not only for writing and cyphering, but that when addressed by 
the teacher, the pupils might be able to make notes of his observa- 
tions. Some rooms should be set apart especially for particular 
objects ; as, for instance, there should be one room containing all 
the maps and globes required for the study of geography; another 
fitted up as a museum, containing the various objects required 
for the study of the natural sciences; a third, as a library, in 
which the historical class might meet. Besides these rooms there 
would require to be a lecture theatre, and on the upper floor of 
the building a suite of apartments for the head master and his 
assistants. 

The head master, or director of the day school, might act in 
the evening as the Director or Superintendant of the adult classes, 
or as Secretary of the institution. One room in the building 
might be a see as an office to the business of a savings’ 
bank, or of a benefit society, and all the rooms should be well 
lighted with gas, and made as neat and cheerful as possible, in 
order that, whether for the purpose of a friendly meeting, or for 
intellectual improvement, they should have at least equal attrac- 
tions with the tap-room or parlour of a public-house. 

In such an Institution all the objects now proposed by the 
various societies seeking a moral influence over the working 
classes might be realised, with the greatest possible economy of 
means; and were such Institutions spread over the country, we 
believe incalculable good would be the result. 

72. For school-houses upon a smaller scale, adapted for the 
rural districts, and for Normal schools, &c., an elaborate series of 
architectural plans (which ought to be in the hands of every 
school committee) have lately been published by the committee 
of Privy Council, with some excellent suggestions for the proper 
warming and ventilation of the buildings. 

73. It may now be useful to glance briefly at the authorities 
for improved methods of instruction and plans of education that 
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should be consulted by all who are actively engaged in the 
improvement of popular education. 

One of the earliest writers on education this country has pro- 
duced was Roger Ascham, born in 1515, and Latin secretary 
to Queen Elizabeth. His treatise, entitled ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ 
although principally designed to point out the best methods of 
teaching the Latin tongue, is full of excellent sentiments upon 
the general subject of education, and is remarkable for the 
strong opinion expressed in favour of mild methods in the place 
of those “ great beatings ” which were common in all the public 
schools of his day. 

Milton’s ‘ Letter to Master Samuel Hartlib’ contains much 
sound advice upon the general principles of education, although 
directed chiefly to those who would benefit by classical studies. 

Locke, in his ‘ Thoughts concerning Education,’* enters into 
the subject of both physical and moral culture, and his views are 
believed to have had a great influence upon the mind of Rous- 
seau, who afterwards, by his ‘Emile,’ did more than any one 
before him to direct the minds of. all thinking men in Europe to 
the subject of the proper nurture and training of youth. 

Rousseau’s scheme of home education, whatever errors it con- 
tained, had the. merit of fixing the attention forcibly upon the 
great end and aim of education, the formation of character, and 
the means of developing all the faculties of the human being. ~ 
Those who differed with him began to believe that by followin 
the indications of nature the means were to be found by which 
that end might be attained. 

74. Pestalozzi, who followed in the same track, may almost 
be considered as the father of popular instruction, and as the 

eatest benefactor to the cause that has yet appeared. He was 

orn in 1745, and died in 1827. The scene of his labours was 
Switzerland, but by his example and writings he diffused a new 
spirit among the schools of primary instruction all over the con- 
tinent, and materially changed their character. His influence has 
been felt, where his name even has not been heard. His leading 
principle was that the mind should be governed by love rather 
than by fear; that the schoolmaster should become the affec- 
tionate parent instead of the dreaded tyrant; that he should 
mould the will, rather than coerce it. e contended that who- 
ever was incompetent to gain the affections of a child was unfit 
to teach even the elementary principles of religion to a child, 
for without love to man there could be no love to God. 
The basis of his plan of instruction was not so much teaching, 


* This essay, ‘as well as the two preceding, are contained in the volumes 
- which = have referred, published under the title of ‘ The Schoolmaster, 
v C. Knight, 
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as first setting about to create in the mind of the child the dis- 
position to learn, and then, instead of at once satisfying its 
curiosity, putting it in the way of finding out for itself what it 
wanted to know. 

With many defects and weaknesses of character, Pestalozzi 
had qualities of the highest order, and his views of moral training 
(the most important branch of education) were so sound and 
just, that the time will probably come when no person will be 
deemed fitted for the profession of a teacher who has not by 
careful study made himself familiar with the life and writings of 
Pestalozzi.* 

In 1809 the orphan school at Konigsberg was converted into 
a Teacher’s seminary—the first Normal school established in 
Prussia, and a professor was appointed by the Prussian govern- 
ment to model it upon the plans of Pestalozzi. Although the pro- 
fessor, M. Zeller, was not so successful in his task as a more 
able and practical man would have been, enough was done to 
cause the principles of Pestalozzi and his methods of instruction 
to be known in rani and to modify thereby to a great extent 
previously existing systems. 

75. Philip Emanuel von Fellenberg, born in 1771, and still 
living, was a friend of Pestalozzi, in whose steps he partly fol- 
oak but with a greater knowledge of men and things, and 
with a much larger share of prudence and talent for business de- 
tails,—qualities in which Pestalozzi was greatly deficient. De 
Fellenberg has devoted the whole of a private fortune of 20,0007. 
to an educational establishment, which is now the most remark- 
able in Europe. It is situated on his estate at Hofwyl, six miles 
north of Berne, in Switzerland, consisting of about three hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, cultivated by Lis pupils. The esta- 
blishment consists of various schools for different classes of 
society. Industrial schools for the poor, containing six hundred 
and sixty-one pupils; higher scientific and agricultural schools, 
containing seven hundred and eighty-three, pupils; and a 
Teachers’ seminary, or Normal school, containing two hundred 
and forty-seven pupils. In the higher scientific schools sixteen 
princes have received their education, besides the sons of men of 
rank and fortune in different parts of Europe. Of this establish- 
ment an eg account is published (understood to be from 
the pen of Lady ayron), under the title of ‘ What De Fellen- 
berg has done for Education.’+ 

76. Among the Dutch educationists who are entitled to 





* See the ‘ Memoir of Pestalozzi, and his Plan of Education,’ by Dr Biber. 
J. Souter. Price 14s. 


+ Saunders and Otley, Conduit street. 
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honourable mention we may notice, first, M. Hulschoff, author 
of ‘ De Geschid van Jozef’ (History of Joseph), a clever child’s 
book, since translated into French, and published without ac- 
knowledgment as an original work. 

J. H. Nienwold, of Friesland, author of ‘ Over het Vooryaar,’ 
&c. was a man endowed with the spirit of Pestalozzi. ie is 
said to have really been the originator of the new method of 
teaching reading, now universal throughout Holland and Ger- 
many, and which has been claimed by M. Chaubaud, M. de la 
Barr, and M. Prinsen. 

M. Anslyn, N.Z., author of one of the most popular school- 
books in Holland, called ‘De Brave Hendrick,’ was a self- 
instructed man, but a man of great industry and talent, who did 
much to reform the state of education in Holland, which pre- 
vious to his time had been very indifferent. He literally died 
working. Death seized him while engaged in preparing a 
drawing lesson for children. In the unfinished sketch then 
before , Fa there is the mark of the last line made, with the 
~— still in his hand, as he fell from his chair, to be taken up 

ead. 

77. In Germany a warm controversy has arisen, and is carried 
on at the present moment, upon the relative merits of what are 
called “real schools,” andthe gymnasia. By the “real schools” 
are intended schools designed for the commercial classes, in 
which instruction is given in modern languages, modern history, 
and the natural sciences. The gymnasia, or learned ahaa 
through which all must pass who would enter the univer- 
sities, are schools in which the instruction is chiefly confined to 
Latin and Greek. Public opinion is beginning to pronounce 
itself very decidedly in favour of the “real” schools, to the 
great indignation of many erudite professors, who cry aloud that 
poetry, philosophy, and the experience of the past, are all about 
to be sacrificed to the material interests connected with the pre- 
sent. The alarm is groundless ;—the world is merely beginning 
to discover that words are not things. The spirit of poetry, 
philosophy, and history, is not to be found in words, but in the 
objects, facts, and ideas, which words are intended to express. 
There are certain peculiarities of phraseology that cannot be 
always rendered in a translation, but all the substance of an 
ancient record—all, in fact, that is worth preserving—can be 
communicated without a knowledge of Greek and Hebrew 
roots. Nay, from the utter inability of many an Oxford pro- 
fessor to explain or comprehend the philosophy ot Plato, one 
might conclude that a familiarity with mere terms tends to 
exclude a knowledge of an author’s meaning. And it often 

Vor. XXXIV. No. I. H 
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is so: the time spent in mastering the outworks, destroys all dis- 
position to attack the citadel; and hence we can easily credit 
the fact, related to us at Frankfurt, of a public librarian, who, 
notwithstanding the number of Greek scholars really existing in 
Germany, had during twenty years been es | only once 
for a copy of a Greek author,—a Sophocles. If in our own 
grammar-schools it is deplorable to see how ey thousand 
youths of the middle and higher classes spend the best 
years of their lives in doing nothing else but learn Latin 
and Greek words (learnt in most cases only to be forgotten), it 
is equally so in Germany. ‘The methods, too, pursued are as 
a as our own: we were told, in several gymnasia, that 
seven, eight, and nine years of application were required to 
enable a lad to read Virgil fluently in the original. There is 
yet much to be done in Germany, as well as in England, before 
schools—whether for the rich or poor—shall be entirely emanci- 

ated from the dominion of elit and made places of real 
instruction. Not that mere word-knowledge has not its use, 
even in the case of the dead languages; it is useful, or it may 
be useful under some possible circumstances, to know the ancient 
Chaldee term for a table; but infinitely better is it to know how 
to make one, or how to give directions for one being made, so 
that the work shall be properly performed. 

78. And this is the great point to which our attention should 
be directed. Education, to operate beneficially upon the masses 
must take a more practical direction than it has hitherto done. 
To overload the memory with columns of spelling, or with 
the contents of lexicons, is not the way to make children 
or men happier or better. Let the few who have leisure, and 
inclination, learn, if they please and have the power, all lan- 
guages spoken under heaven, and reveal any hidden knowledge 
contained in them to their fellow-men; but, for the many, life,— 
unless they would neglect its duties—is even too short to master 
the treasures of knowledge brought to their own doors, in their 
mother tongue. ‘The education required for the people is that 
which will give them the full command of every faculty both of 
mind and body;—which will call into play their power of 
observation and reflection;—which will make thinking and 
reasoning beings of the mere creatures of impulse, prejudice, 
and passion; that which, in a moral sense, will give them ob- 
— of pursuit, and habits of conduct, favourable to their own 

appiness and to that of the community of which they will form a 
part :—which, by multiplying the means of rational and intellec- 
tual enjoyment, will diminish the temptations of vice and sen- 
suality ; which, in the social relations of life, and as con- 
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nected with objects of legislation, will teach them the identity 
of the individual with the general interest; that which, in the 
physical sciences—especially those of chemistry and mechanics 
—will make them masters of the secrets of nature, and give them 
powers which, even now, tend to elevate the moderns to a higher 
rank than that of the demi-gods of antiquity. All this, and more, 
should be embraced in that scheme of education which would be 
worthy of statesmen to give, and of a great nation to receive’; 
and the time is near at hand when the attainment of an object 
thus comprehensive in its character, and leading to results, the 
practical benefits of which it is almost impossible for even the 
Imagination to exaggerate, will not be considered a Utopian 


dream. 
W. E. H. 





Arr. III.—Lyra Urbanica, or the Social Effusions of Captain 
Morris of the tate Life Guards. 2 vols. Bentley. 


[NX designating the author of these volumes, as Captain Morris 

of the late Life Guards, either the printer has carelessly killed 
a whole regiment to save the life of a single man, or the pub- 
lisher has purposely sought an opportunity of proclaiming his 
opinion that the genuine race of Life Guardsmen has passed 
away; and that the little gentlemen who now-a-days loll on 
cushions out of a certain window in Whitehall, with large muffs 
on their heads and large portmanteaus up their legs, are not to be 
acknowledged as the Te itimate descendants of those heroes who 
owned the illustrious Morris for their Captain. 

We must begin by expressing a fear that the gallant author 
has done no good to his reputation by the publication of these 
volumes. ‘Tradition had done much more for him in doing much 
less. ‘There wasa vague notion in most people’s heads that he 
was the author of all the comic-naughty songs which are most 

rized at jovial tables; of all the double-entendres that go down 

est at public dinners; and above all, of all the good political 
jokes of his day, including those uttered by Sheridan. e, like 
others, imagined him to be what in these volumes he repeatedly 
but vainly attempts to persuade us he really was, a union of 
Anacreon, Horace, Juvenal, and Tom Moore. In short, 

*¢ We had a vision of our own ; 
Ah! why did he undo it ?” 
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It appears thatthe Captain’s friends have suppressedevery song that 
had the slightest flavor of impropriety about it, and consequently 
almost every one that had any point or fun. We will answer for 
it that there are hardly a dozen among the three or four hundred 
now published, which were well known by his contemporaries, 
and that the reputation which he enjoyed was founded upon 
claims of which these volumes give us no opportunity of judg- 
ing. We trust that in saying this much we shall not be 
considered as speaking in commendation of impropriety, or as 
regretting that anything has been suppressed. We merely go 
the length of asserting that a certain quantity of this alloy is 
absolutely necessary to make a drinking song go down—much in 
the same way as playing for money is indispensable to any real 
enjoyment at cards.“ We neither stand up for gambling nor for 
impropriety, but simply say that, though the presence of such 
vices renders it wrong to listen to drinking — or to play at 
cards, their absence renders such occupations the height of all 
conceivable dulness. 

The ‘ Lyra Urbanica,’ accordingly, as it comes before us, is a 
sentimental-moral-philosophical record of ninety years spent 
in drinking and making indiscriminate love, by a man whose 
mind, soul, and body, were fanatically devoted to these enlightened 
pursuits ;—a man, to whom life was an ocean of claret, along 
which, when drifting idly in his pleasure-boat, he represents and 
— really fancies himself to have been employed on active 
duty; and who at all events kept a regular look out through his 





* Hear how Mrs Battle used to argue this point. In “ her opinions,” as 
reported in Elia’s charming Essays—(we quote from the recent tasteful 
edition published at half a crown, by Mr Moxon),—“ No inducement could 
ever prevail upon her to play at any game, where chance entered into the 
composition, for nothing. Chance, she would argue—and here again admire 
the subtlety of her conclusion ;—chance is nothing but where something 
else depends upon it. It is obvious that cannot de glory. What rational 
cause of exultation could it give to a man to turn up size ace a hundred 
times together by himself? or before spectators, where no stake was 
depending. Make a lottery of a hundred thousand tickets with but one 
fortunate number—and what possible principle of our nature except stupid 
wonderment, could it gratify to gain that number as many times succes- 
sively without a prize? Therefore she disliked the mixture of chance in 
backgammon, where it was not played for money. She called it foolish, 
and those people idiots, who were taken with a lucky hit under such cir- 
cumstances.” . .. . . . . . . “With great deference,” adds Elia, 
“to the old lady’s judgment on these matters, I think I have experienced 
some moments in my life, when playing at cards for nothing has even been 
agreeable. When I am in sickness, or not in the best spirits, I sometimes 
call for the cards, and play a game at piquet for /ove with my cousin Bridget 
—Bridget Elia.” 
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wine-glass on his only enemy—time. These volumes contain 
full ten thousand lines in honour of the bottle. Its beneficent 
influence is sometimes the subject of playful illustration—some- 
times of serious argument; and we confess that we are almost 
converts to Morris, to the extent of preferring the wine- 
warmed wisdom of this Captain’s circle of topers to the political 
lectures or squabbles which are the only alternatives permitted 
to unhappy men—aye, even to unhappy women who congregate 
in these party-bedeviled times. 

In onler properly to appreciate the author of these poems (for 
as we have before said, there is very little of the real Captain 
Morris about him), we must not look upon him as a man who 
drank merely because he liked wine, or because he liked society ; 
but as one who drank on principle—with whom drinking was 
the working out of a. great elaborate scheme of life. Mr Owen 
has his peculiar theory of morals; so have Father Mathew and his 
tee-totallers. Our author is the founder of a school exactly the 
opposite of that of the sober Priest. Liquor is his ‘‘ ro xadov.” 
Runjeet Sing delighted to grind down pearls and mix them with 
his wine, so did the Captain; only his pearls were figurative—to 
wit ;—morality, sentiment, and philosophy; and who can fail to 
envy the happy octogenarian the consolation of the reflection 
which he expresses in the following wretched doggrel, that 

‘6 Tn all his late revels on earth, 
He still had due care in his eye, 
That the muse should well temper her mirth, 
And her song should a snl auger.” 
In the same strain he sings, 


‘“‘ F’en ’midst the cheering cup of Mirth 
Its power I but employ 
To soar beyond the range of earth, 
And reach a purer joy. 


I find in fields where Fancy trips 
Care’s foot will rarely stroll ; 

And that the fount where Bacchus sips 
Best soothes the pensive soul. 

There, fearless, I my footsteps shape, 
With holy spirit play ; 

For mine’s a balmy hallow’d grape, 
That betters still my day.” 

And again,— 
“* Long I’ve thought on Life and Nature, 

Turn’d my views to Man and Fate; 

Wish’d to step, a thankful creature, 
Safely through earth’s slippery state; 
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Still I’ve found my mind most fitting 
For this pious blest employ, 

When my heart was gaily sitting 
Midst the grateful sense of joy. 


Tinctured is my sparkling Nectar 
With Devotion’s sacred ray ; 
Still, beneath a blest Protector, 
All my Mirth’s high spirits play. 
Every impulse wakes reflection, 
Fancy owns the heart’s control ; 
Thought goes still, with due selection, 
Scann’d and sifted, to my bowl. 


Fair’s the field that Nature shows us, 
Sweet’s the fruit she scatters there : 

These to taste, her bounty throws us; 
And ’tis sinful to forbear. 

If, then, Virtue’s buds are growing, 
While beneath our glass they spring, 

Sha’n’t our sprinkling keep them going 
Till their fruit divine they bring ?”’ 


Q. E. D.—Is there anything more wanting to prove the mo- 
rality of tipling ? 


The Captain was a great lover likewise, as most wine-drinkers 
are. In fact, so intimate does he make the connection between 
love and liquor, that one would really be justified in drawing 
the inference that a person can never be in the former predica- 
ment without being first of all drunk. He does not, however, 
appear to have considered love as available for the purposes of 
morality as the goblet. There is more of philosophy than what 
we commonly call morality about it. It must always, he says, 
come straight from the heart, and then a fig for prudential 
considerations. Nothing excites his virtuous indignation so 
much as mariages de convenance. Indeed, he almost leads us to 
the conclusion, that love may be carried on quite well enough 
without any such dangerous institution, and he frequently hints 
that a change of diet is good for the heart as well as the stomach. 
At all events, he is of opinion that a state of perpetual motion 
in the love way is indispensable to real happiness, and that the 
only method of solving that problem is to ply well at the bottle. 
His capacity for love was extremely large. ‘The names of Sally, 
Betty, Nancy, Chloe, Kitty, Fanny, occur in endless rivalry; and 
it is pretty clear that he loved all these said ladies at the same time 
and in the same fashion. The majority of the Captain’s love songs 
trip along easily enough. ‘They are full, of course, of /ips and 
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sips, and lass and glass, and those other rhymes which are 
so familiar to all lovers either drunk or sober; and although it is 
somewhat difficult to sit down in cold blood and read through the 
hundreds of them that follow each other in the ‘ Lyra Urbanica,’ 
we can quite imagine that, when sufticiently under the influence 
of the wonderful bottle, any one might with pleasure listen to 
two or three. The best specimen of this class of composition is 
‘ The Contrast.’ 
THE CONTRAST. 


‘¢ Between two eyes I must expire. 

My heart is gone, I own— 

A black one sets it all on fire, 
A blue one melts it down: 

There’s lightning in the black one’s glanee, 
A sunbeam in the blue; 

One strikes it like a piercing lance, 
And one steals gently through. 


By fire or water then it goes; 
But which I’m yet to learn— 
At morn it burns, at night it flows ; 
And flames and weeps by turn. 
One piercer or one melter 
Could face, and never quake ; 
But two to one my powers defy— 
No battle I can make. 


Singly, I own, I’ve often sparr’d 
With Hazel and with Jet ; 

And, though by half a score hit hard, 
I’ve not been vanquished yet. 

With one I'd fight its utmost art, 
Though light or dark its hue ; 

But set on thus by both, my heart 
Is beaten black and blue.” 


But his sentimental songs, and his attempts at the serious, are 
almost invariably failures. Not only are they intolerably com- 
mon-place, but the want of art which is discernible throughout 
all his ditferent styles of writing is here peculiarly glaring. ‘The 
verse, instead of gliding smoothly, becomes rough; every other 
line is nonsense ; and where the meaning is intelligible, it is 
either merely childish, or disfigured by some abominable conceit. 
Of this latter class are all his allusions to his virtuous patron, 
George IV :— 
THE BIRTH-DAY. 
“But ah! what I owe this preceptor! 
I trod in his steps, and was blest : 
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The hand that sustains Britain’s sceptre 
Long lifted my Muse and caress’d ; 

And now, when the spade waits to ground me, 
And Gloominess darkens my day, 

The glory of Brunswick shines round me, 
And bids me still bask in its ray.” 


Again :— : 

‘“‘ There Fate nobly gave, a rare gift on this globe, 

High the mind as the station to shine; 

Deck’d Talent and Knowledge with Fancy’s gay robe, 
And the heart graced with sweetness divine. 


As our isle boasts the social delights it affords, 
And the table’s the seat where it’s met, 

I’d fain see full Concord enliven our boards, 
And good taste ’range the well-chosen set. 

If the hint I here throw could but lead to this end, 
Some use in my scrawl I should see; 

But all casts and conditions so mix here and blend, 
That in Britain I fear it can’t be. 


Thus I end, then,—in all the wide range of my mirth, 
Though odd mixtures would frequently teaze ; 
In all parties or sects, howe’er form’d upon earth, 
I have ever found something to please. 
But I own with a truth that no flattery decoys, 
In all the gay circles I’ve known, 
The rich-freighted current of pleasures and joys 
Best flow’d from the foot of the Throne.” 


And :-— 


«* Rise, and fill to my toast to this darling of Fame, 
Who restor’d to the world its great order and frame ; 
Whose firm British virtue still braved the storm’s blast, 
Till he brought to his feet the world’s tyrant at last.— 
‘ George the Fourth of Great Britain, whose wise-order’d plan 
Redeem’d the lost blessings of earth and of man,’ ” 


In spite of the tawdry, fulsome, ill-worded nonsense of these 
several lines, it is curious to remark the affectionate manner in 
which the Captain invariably speaks of that little-loved monarch. 
In his lamentations over the demolition of Carlton House, he 
talks of it as ‘the roof where all his proudest joys had passed.” 
The only allusion which he makes to modern politics is the fol- 
lowing one to Lord Grey and the Reform Bill, and perhaps in 
the worst expressions that have ever been employed on those most 
hackneyed of subjects :— 
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One, indeed, there remains—of so noble a bent, 
That his powers alone fill the void I lament, 

And our brave British king, by the blessing of Fate, 
Has placed his strong hand on the helm of the state: 
There, with power that no wicked strife can remove, 
He’s fix’d by our Monarch, and held by our love, 
While the base jobbing traitors, the curse of our land, 
Sink, hated and helpless, beneath his firm hand. 
Oh, with what holy triumph will History say, 

‘ A basely-sold country was saved by a Grey!’ 
While Britain for ever will hail the blest name 
That rescued her freedom and banish’d her shame.” 


He is not more successful in a tribute to the memory of another 
great public character of the name of Edmund Heardson, who 
for thirty years filled the distinguished office of cook to the Beef- 
steak Society. The first part is intended to be humorous, but 
the latter, which sets up for serious, is by far the funnier of the 
two. After rioting in the endless variety of puns which are 
easily suggested by the occupations of cookery, the Captain 
se es the pathetic chord, and concludes with these ridiculous 
ines :-— 


‘* His last fond hopes, revealed by many a tear, 
Were that his life’s last spark might glimmer here ; 
And the last words that choked Ris parting sigh, 
‘Oh, at your feet, dear masters, let me die.’ ” 


To be sure such words ought to have choked any one, but we 
think it would have been much more appropriate to have choked 
Mr Heardson with a beef-steak. 

After drinking and loving for eighty years, and not being able 
to driak or love any more, the Captain broke down, retired to a 
little cottage in Surrey, kept early hours, and limited his 
debauches to a solitary glass of ale. His ‘ Adieu to the Town’ 
is one of his most humorous and pleasant pieces :— 


MY ADIEU TO THE TOWN. 


‘* Well! here’s a parting cup: 

Adieu to London town! 

One King set me up 
T’other King knock’d me down. 

With one I laugh’d and play’d, 
With t’ other I sob an sigh 5 

Thus Fate, with light and shade, 
A frown and smile supply. 
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My loaf’s now split in two: 
But half is better than none : 
And now I’ve nought to do, 
But carefully cut and run. 
So off to the shade I trot, 
To carve my = with care, 
And pick the bone I’ve got, 
That has’nt a bit to spare. 


What an up-and-down is this? 
A shift from palace to cot: 
What a balance of hit and miss 
Is an upset favourite’s lot! 
On earth all things thus go, 
Here nought must last or fix ; 
All’s heads and tails below, 
Till the last toss up in the Styx. 


T’ll ne’er repine or blame, 
For just’s my sad mishap ; 
I own, without much claim, 
I was thrown in Fortune’s lap. 
She smiled so sweet and strong, 
’Tis fair to bear her frown ; 
And hearts held up so long 
Should drop with patience down. 


One blessing, indeed, is left, 
To dream o’er joys gone by; 
And cheer the heart bereft, 
With Memory’s bright’ning eye. 
So thus in life’s mishap 
I'll still past joys renew : 
And, while I pick my scrap, 
Have still beef-steaks in view. 


Then heigh for the nymphs and swains ; 
For sylphs and satyrs, and Pan! 

For paddocks and ponds, and plains, 
And shades for a rural man. 

I come -to ye, toads and frogs, 
To croak with ye, while I fast, 

And quit town’s poisonous fogs 


. That have blighted my life at last.” 


In this rural retirement the old philosopher appears alternately to 
have cheered and teazed himself with the retrospect of his past 
career, At one moment you would fancy from his songs that he 
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was some venerable philanthropist enjoying the fruits of a 
well-spent life, and labouring to convince mankind by his own 
example of the intimacy of the connection between virtue and 
the vine. At another moment you would fancy that he was a queru-- 
lous, disappointed, broken-down, old debauchee, whose friends, 
teeth, palate, liver, and occupation were all gone, but whose 
desires were just as hot to the last as in the days when he was 
able to satisfy them. ‘ Ah! there,” he says, 


«¢‘ Ah! there lies the mournful effect 
That Time’s chilling finger produces, 
When our strength by his touch he has check’d, 
And leaves the heart’s heat to vain uses ; 
When the poor feeble fabric denies 
The glow the gay spirit’s possessing ; 
When the body in impotence lies, 
And the soul sees the wreck of her blessing.” 


The ‘ Veteran Bacchanal,’ however, really gives the most 
accurate idea of the poor old Captain. We see in it that he does 
indeed regret the fun that he once used to enjoy, but that never- 
theless no disappointments have been able to destroy his rich, 
genuine, overflowing joyousness and mirth. 

The ‘ Veteran Bacchanal’ we consider by far the best song in 
this collection. It is indeed one of the wittiest and most pleasant 
of the description that we have anywhere met with. 


THE VETERAN BACCHANAL, 


‘‘T am an old Bacchanal, quite worn out, 
Once leader of many a jolly bout; 
But the game’s all up, and the show’s gone by, 
And now an old bore and a twaddle am I, 


When I try to sing I but hawk and hem, 
Through a choking struggle of husky phlegm ; 
Half-strangled, I hack it out, bit by bit, 
And my chorus is always a coughing fit. 


I try to joke, but my memory fails, 

And ten times over I tell old tales: 

But I tell them, alas! to stones i’ the wall 
For no one, I find, ever listens at all. 


When I see folks laughing I cock my ear, 
But of all that’s said not a word I hear; 
And if upon paper the joke should be, 
My eyes so water I nothing can see. 
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When I take my wine I’ve a hiccupping bout, 
It meets the wind, and it all flies out ; 

Each breath the struggling strife’s increased, 
And the wheezing lasts for an hour at least. 


I’ve many a pull, and a shove, and a slap, 
For I snore like a hog when I take my nap; 
But to silence or rouse me is all in vain 

For as fast as I’m waked I’m snoring again. 


When I take my seat, be it where it will, 
While others are warm, I am always chill; 
And wherever I’m placed, I’m sure to find 
That an air comes in on my neck behind. 


When I’ve hud one glass I must say “ good night ;” 
Ere mirth begins I am wasted quite ; 

And if I one hour exceed this an, 

For a week, at least, I’m a dying man. 


When they talk of their fétes and balls, alack ! 
They rise to my view half a century back ; 

And if on young beauties they praise bestow, 
The charms of their grandmother’s all I know. 


A warning shadow on Mirth I lie, 

And when I am off it’s a cloud gone by ; 

To all live spirits, that charm the room, 

I'm a death’s-head lesson of what’s to come.” 


So much for Captain Morris. We are still of opinion that we 
would much rather have heard him (though he frequently assures 
us he had no voice at all) than read him, and that correct drinking 
songs are very dull things. We cannot, however, conclude without 
expressing a regret that he has not been spared a little longer to us. 
Never was the cause for which he lived so much in want of a 
ehampion as at this moment, when the giant vice of tee-totalism 
is stalking thus insolently over the land. Itis true that the Times 
has done its best to discountenance sobriety, and has written 
article after article to prove that Ireland can only be saved by 
being kept in a perpetual state of drunkenness. But the Times 
is of little use now-a-days. We want Captain Morris to sing at 
Father Mathew, and ‘* to choke him with some parting sigh.” 

Alas! (what an awful idea to us) if Father Mathew should 
write sipping songs in answer, and if it should be our fate to 
review, in some early number of this publication, two volumes 
written by the reverend enthusiast in honour of bohea and 
souchong ! A. B, 
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Art 1V.—The African Slave Trade, and its Remedy. By 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq. London: Murray. 8vo. 
1840. 


2. Cuba, with notices of Porto Rico, and the Slave Trade. By 
David Turnbull, Esg., M.A., &c. London, Longman. 


HE African slave trade is again attracting the attention 

and exciting the feelings and sympathy of the British pub- 
lic; who learn with surprise that their mixed commission 
Courts, preventive squadrons, slave trade treaties, liberated 
African settlements, prize-money (formerly called head, now by 
the gentler term of tonnage-money), subsidies to Spain and 
Portugal, energetic remonstrances, appeals to the honour, pro- 
bity, and good faith of nations, diplomatic correspondence, 
expenditure of 940,000/. in bounties alone,—of 330,000/. in 
mixed commission courts, apd other incidental expenses, 
making a grand total of 15,000,000/. sterling * — have pro- 
duced no other result than that which is implied in the follow- 
ing statement from a Minister of the Crown :— 

“‘ Her Majesty’s confidential advisers are compelled to admit that 
it is indispensable to enter upon some new preventive system calcu- 
lated to arrest the foreign slave trade in its source.” —Niger Expe- 
dition, Par. Papers, 1840. 


The Minister of the Crown is followed by the leader of the 
anti-slavery party, who solemnly declares,— 


“Millions of money and multitudes of lives have been sacrificed, 
and in return for all, we have only the afflicting conviction that the 
slave trade is as far as ever from being suppressed ; nay, I am afraid 
the fact is not to be disputed that, while we have thus been endeavour- 
ing to extinguish the traffic, it has actually doubled in amount.”— 
Bucxton, p. 203. 


Something must have been radically wrong in the steps we 
have ousdesl, that this should be the end of all the efforts made 
during the last thirty years to abolish the slave trade. As far 
as in us lies, it shall be our present endeavour to trace the effect 
to its cause, and show the errors we have committed, in the hope 
that the future.may profit by the experience of the past. 

Mr Buxton has done the cause which he so sincerely advo- 
cates good service, by his publication on the slave trade; he 





* Prospectus of Benevolent Society. —Buxrton, p. 2. 
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has laboured hard in collecting, from all sources, information, 
and in collating various opinions and theories. The result is the 
most complete exposure of the existing system that could pos- 
sibly have been conceived,—an exposure the more important, 
coming from the leader of that party which has hitherto had a 
sort of monopoly of the = feeling oni,the slave question ; 
which has had the ear of every government, Whig or Tory, 
and which has never yet failed in carrying a point against the 
strongest opposition and most powerful interests. From any 
man not having the confidence of this powerful party, such an 
aceount of the horrors of the existing slave trade would have 
been but partially useful ; but —_ from him, the startling 
truths that the generous sympathy of a whole nation has been 
thrown away, that Britain has in vain sacrificed her wealth, and 
the lives of her sons, to put down the accursed traffic; that her 
treaties have been evaded, her flag insulted, her seamen mur- 
dered, her merchants plundered, by the miscreants that carry it 
on ;—will sink deep in the public mind,—excite to renewed 
action; and new measures, whether good or bad, must follow. 
God grant they may be better than those which have gone 
before. We repeat, then, that Mr Buxton was the fittest man 
for the exposure of the horrors of the African slave trade, see- 
ing that no other authority would have carried with it equal 
—— with the multitude. 

is work is divided into two parts: the first, originally pub- 
lished separately, under the title of ‘The African Slave Trade ;’ 
—the second entitled ‘The Remedy,’ circulated some time 
amongst the author's friends, before given to the public; the 
two are now published together, we presume, at Mr Buxton’s 
cost, as the price charged (which is only five shillings) would 
hardly, we should suppose, remunerate the publisher for the 
handsome way in which the volume is got up. The price being 
thus low, oe | the matter interesting, the book is likely to have 
a large circulation and an extensive influence. Indeed, it is 
probable that associations will be generally formed throughout 
the kingdom to carry out the objects of the work. 

We purpose to give our opinion of the work freely, but in all 
charity. here we disagree with Mr Buxton we will endea- 
vour to support our opinion with facts, and not with mere theo- 
ries: aiming at the same end, we may yet differ in the means 
of accomplishing it ; we = | draw different conclusions from the 
same data, but without, we hope, offending a member of any one 
of those philanthropic societies with whom we would willingly 
co-operate. The subject is of vast importance, and demands 
discussion. It involves the civilization of a continent, the hap- 
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piness of many millions. ‘To enter upon it, therefore, requires 
no apology ; least of all from those who have no personal end to 
serve, and no influence to cause their plan to be adopted in 
preference to any other. 

Mr Buxton divides the first part of his work into three 
chapters :— 

Ist. Proving the extent of the trade. 

2nd. The mortality attending it. 

3rd. The failure of efforts already made for the suppression of 
the slave trade ; concluding with a chapter on the superstitions 
= cruelties of the Africans, and a general review of the whole 
subject. 

e have a few remarks to make on the three first heads: 

First, as to the annual export of slaves from the coast of Africa. 

We think Mr Buxton has unconsciously overrated the num- 
ber, as we do not see how the planters of Brazil and Cuba could 
pay for the number said to be imported. The import into 

razil and Cuba is made out from the statements of the British 
Commissioners, and other sources, to amount to — 


Brazil, annually, - - 78,331 
Cuba - - - - 60,000 
Captured - - - 8,294 
Casualties - - - 3,375 





Making together - 150,000* 


This, however, he conceives below the mark, and quotes Mr 
Maclean, the Governor of Cape Coast Castle, who estimates the 
number annually at 200,000, and Mr M‘Queen at 196,000. 
This enormous number of slaves must be paid for; and, taking 
this view of the question, it certainly does appear impossible. 
Let us compare the value of the slaves alleged to be imported 
into Cuba, with the value of her total exports. Mr Turnbull+ 
gives us the data for the exports, and the value of the slaves. 

In 1837 the total exports were 20,346,407 dollars, or, in 
sterling, taking the dollar at 4s. 2d., (4,238,834). Mr Bux- 
ton’s estimate of 60,000 slaves imported annually, and their 
average value at 300 dollars each, would give an annual expend-~ 
iture by the planters for fresh labour only of 18,000,000 dollars, 
or in sterling, 3,750,000, — what would be thought of Great 
Britain exporting 40,000,000/. of manufactures annually, and, 
in order to produce those manufactures, importing 36,000,000. 
worth of machinery? On the face of these figures the alleged 





* Buxton, p. 46. + Turnbull's ‘Cuba,’ p. 153. 
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import into Cuba is impossible ; and we have alluded to it, not 
to invalidate the argument drawn from it of the necessity for 
putting down the trade—for that is not affected, whether the 
number be reduced one-half or one-fourth—but because the 
estimate of the number annually exported far exceeds the opin- 
ion we had formed on the mn or upon what we deemed to 
be sufficient grounds. 

From our own inquiries on the coast of Africa, and the 
Reports of the British Commissioners at Sierra Leone, Brazil, 
and the Havanna, the annual export from Africa we consider 
does not exceed 80,000 souls, of which, perhaps, 60,000 to 
65,000 are landed in the Brazils, Cuba, and Porto Rico, the 
loss on the passage and by capture accounting for the remainder. 
Indeed, we do not see how these countries can pay for more, 
and, until convinced on that point, we must beg leave to demur 
to the conclusions drawn by Mr Buxton, though backed by the 
opinions of Mr Maclean and Mr M‘Queen. Be it, however, 
200,000, 150,000, or 80,000, annually, or even less — the 
amount of suffering cannot be calculated by numbers —the 
demoralization and desolation of Africa will continue as long 
as any slaves can be exported from the soil. 

Into the distressing details relative to the capture of the 
slave, his march to the coast, and his seasoning in the West 
Indies or Brazils, we will not enter; they are miseries incident 
to the system,—we can neither control nor alleviate them, unless 
that is changed. ‘There is nothing new in the frightful details 
given in the work before us: the sacking and burning of towns, 
the slaying of the aged, the rending asunder of all human ties, 
are the same now as formerly. But one feature in the dark 
catalogue is changed for the worse, and that, through the inter- 
ference of the British nation, and it is most desirable, as we are 
now on the eve of other measures, that the share we have had 
in increasing the cruelty of the middle passage should be dis- 
tinctly and fully understood :— 

Mr Buxton states,— 


‘*Since 1808 the English government has, with various success, 
been indefatigably engaged in endeavouring to procure the co- 
operation of foreign powers for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
In virtue of the treaties which have been entered into, many vessels 
engaged in the trade have been captured; and much information has 
been obtained, which has been regularly laid before Parliament. A 
few of the cases which have been detailed will now be noticed, for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the miseries which have been 
narrated have ceased to exist; or whether they do not zow exist in 
@ more intense degree than at any former period.” 
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Now mark the consequence of these treaties, commencing in 
1808, and going on till the last year. The slave trade has been 
made a smuggling one, and the mortality on the middle pass- 
age has risen from nine to twenty-five per cent. on the number 
shipped,*—a prima facie case against the principle on which we 
grounded our interference. In addition to the common horrors 
of the passage, some who fall in with British cruisers have the 
excitement of a chace added. 

“‘ Captain Wauchope, R.N., late of H.M.S. Zhalia, has stated to 
me, that Commander Castle, R.N., while on service with the pre- 
ventive squadron in 1828, incommand of H.M.S. Medina, captured 
the Spanish brig ZU Juan, with 407 slaves on board. It appeared 
that, owing to a press of sail during the chase, the El Juan had 
heeled so much as to alarm the negroes, who made a rush to the 
grating. The crew thought they were attempting to rise, and 
getting out their arms, they fired upon the wretched slaves through 
the grating, till all was quiet in the held. When Captain Castle 
went on board, the negroes were brought up, one living and one 
dead shackled together; ‘it was an awful scene of carnage and 
blood; one mass of human gore. Captain Castle said he never saw 
anything so horrible in his life.’” 

‘In the same year (1831), the Black Joke and Fair Rosamond 
fell in with the Rapido and Regulo, two slave vessels, off the Bonny 
river. On perceiving the cruisers, they attempted to make their 
escupe up the river; but, finding it impracticable, they ran into a 
creek, and commenced pitching the negroes overboard. The Fair 
Rosamond came up in time to save 212 slaves out of the Regulo; 
but, before she could secure the other, she had discharged her whole 
humancargo into the sea. Capt. Huntley, who was then in command 
of the Rosamond, in a letter to me, remarks,—‘ The scene occasioned 
by the horrid conduct of the Rapido I am unable to describe; but 
the dreadful extent to which the human mind is capable of falling 
was never shown in a more painfully humiliating manner than on 
this occasion, when, for the mere chance of averting condemnation 
of. property amounting to perhaps 3,000/., not less than 250 human 
beings were hurled into eternity with utter remorselessness.’” 

“In February, 1836, I was informed by Commander Puget, that 
the Spanish slaver, Argus, three months before this date, was chased 
by the Charybdis, Lieutenant Mercer; that, during the chase, ninety- 
seven slaves had been thrown overboard ; and that a Spanish captain 
he had captured declared he would never hesitate to throw the slaves 
overboard to prevent being taken.” 

Hear the opinion of Mr Jackson, a judge of the mixed 
commission court at Sierra Leone, given ten years since— 


“I think the sufferings of these poor slaves are greatly aggra- 





* Buxton, p. 198, 
Vor, XXXIV. No. I. ; I 
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vated by the course now adopted, for the trade is now illegal, and 
therefore whatever is done is done clandestinely ; they are packed 
more like bales of goods on board than human beings.” — Committee 
on Fernando Po and Sierra Leone. 1830. 


In reply to another question, “ You do not think the cause of 
humanity is much served by the possession of Sierra Leone?” 
he answers, “I think it is by no means served by the attempt 
to stop the slave trade.” 

‘** But,” we hear a subscriber to the Anti-Slavery Society 
cry, “consider the advantages the poor Africans reap, when 
once under the meteor flag of our country ; the whole case is then 
altered, the chains are knocked from their limbs, and the free 
negro, raising his arms to the sky, cries aloud, ‘ Am not I a man 
and a brother??—his misery is ended the instant he is un- 
der the British flag.” Alas! the mortality after capture and 
before condemnation exceeds that of the middle passage: the 
tender mercies of the British government are cruel ;—and here 
again we reap the advantage of Mr Buxton’s research, in the 
chapter headed ‘ Mortality after Capture ’— 

‘* Admiral Hamond, in a despatch to the Admiralty on this 
subject, in the year 1834, puts the case of a slaver overloaded with 
negroes, many of them in a sickly or dying state, captured and 
brought into Rio Janeiro (as in the case of the Rio de la Plata) 
where the miserable slaves, confined to the vessel, in a hot and close 
port, must await the tardy process of the mixed commission court ; 
and he goes on to say, that, in such a case, ‘the stopping of the 
slave-vessel is only exposing the blacks to greater misery, and a 
much greater chance of speedy death than if they were left to their 
original destination of slavery.’” * 


‘In the Appendix to the Report of this committee (of the House 
of Commons) a return is given for the period between 10th August, 
1819, and 11th October, 1829,— 


Of slaves captured - - ; - 25,212 
Landed at Sierra Leone, or Fernando Po - 21,563 





Loss on the passage - 3,694+ 





Being nearly one-seventh, or about 14 per cent. ; and this almost 
entirely on the passage to Sierra Leone.”’ 


‘* The following list of seventeen vessels, most of which were cap- 
tured in the Bights of Benin and Biafra, and brought for adjudication 





* Class B, 1835, p. 66. + ‘Sierra Leone Report,’ Ap. p. 122, 
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to Sierra Leone, will serve to exhibit the loss after capture in a 
forcible manner :— 























—_ Vessel’s Name. Nation. "7a “~ = acon Page. 
demned. Roard.. a Class A. 
3 Emelia Spanish 282 107 1828 39 
E Invincivel Portuguese 440 190 o 59 
J] Clementina Brazilian 471 115 1829 82 
g Ceres do. 279 151 1830 64 
Ss Arcinia do. 448 179 ne 38 
7) Mensageira do. 353 109 ” 58 
S Midas Spanish 562 | 281 . 148 
° Constancia * do. 438 368* i 162 
= Fama de Cadiz + do. 980 680+ | 7 156 
3 Christina do. 348 132 1831 21 
8 Tentadora Brazilian 432 112 os 54 
& . | Umbellina do. 377 214 - 65 
- Formidable Spanis 712 304 1835 50 
= Sutil do. 335 124 - 48 
a Minerva do. . 725 28 | » 36 
a Marte do. 600 | 197, » | 163 
2 } Diligencia do. 210 | 90 | » , | 200 
He} 
7992 | 3561 | 

















* This vessel was not brought before the court. The numbers are given 
on the authority of Mr Commissary Judge Macleary. 
+ The same of the Fama de Cadiz. 





Showing a loss on these selected cases of 44 per cent. ! 

‘¢In 1830, the committee of the House of Commons came to the 
following resolution: that captured vessels are, ‘on an average, 
upwards of five weeks on their passage from the place of capture to 
Sierra Leone, occasioning a loss of the captured slaves amounting to 
from one-sixth to one-half of the whole number, while the survivors 
are generally landed in a miserable state of weakness and debility.’ ” * 


But this is not the worst: naval officers are humane ;—have not 
the education (thank God !) of lawyers ;—and sometimes, in zeal 
for the service (head-money has nothing to do with it), seize a 
vessel with a cargo of slaves they had better have left alone. 
“Mr Rankin, in his visit to Sierra Leone, tells us of a Portuguese 
schooner, the Donna Maria da Gloria, which he saw there, with a 
cargo of slaves on board. She had embarked them at Loando, in 
August, 1833, and was captured by H.M.B. Snake. The captor 





* «Sierra Leone Report,’ 1830, p. 4. 
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took the vessel to Rio, but the Brazilian mixed commission court 
would not entertain-the case: he was therefore obliged to send her 
to Sierra Leone, where she arrived on February 4, 1834. On her 
arrival, it was ascertained that she had lost ninety-five out of four 
hundred and thirty slaves. A long process ensued before the mixed 
commission court, the result of which was the liberation of the 
vessel; and at this period her state is thus described: ‘* Notwith- 
standing the exertions of Mr Thomas Frazer, assistant-surgeon of 
the capturing ship, who continued to administer to them while him- 
self in a state of extreme suffering and danger, before reaching Sierra 
Leone one hundred and four had died, and sixty-four more (in a 
state that moved the hearts even of the slave crew) were voluntarily 
landed by the master, and taken charge of by the liberated African 
department. ‘The miserable remnant, in a state impossible to de- 
scribe, afflicted with opthalmia, dysentery, and frightful ulcers, and 
showing, also, some symptoms of small pox, left the harbour of 
Sierra Leone, the slaves having been then on board one hundred and 
sixty-five days, one hundred and thirty-seven having elapsed since 
her capture; and of her original cargo of four hundred and thirty, 
two hundred and forty alone remained.’ * 

“Dr Cullen, of Edinburgh, who lately returned from Rio de 
Janeiro, after a five years’ residence there, thus writes to Lord 
Glenelg; of date 28th February, 1838, in reference to the Donna 
Maria having been released at Sierra Leone: ‘Some months after 
this, they were met by a Brazilian ship of war, near Bahia, in dis- 
tress; and their numbers reduced to one hundred and seventy.’ ” + 

«¢ The case of the Flor de Loando is one which deserves consider- 
able attention, as it affords an instance, and that a modern one, of 
dreadful suffering and mortality, and shows the disposition of the 
Brazilian authorities to thwart, as far as possible, the intentions of 
the British Government. 

“This slaver was captured on the 11th of April, 1838, by H.M. 
corvette, Rover, with two hundred and eighty-nine negroes on board, 
and taken to Rio de Janeiro. The mixed commission court at 
that port refused to condemn her, on the ground of her having been 
seized in Portuguese colours, although both the vessel and slaves 
were known to be Brazilian property. The Brazilian government 
having afterwards received an application to condemn her as a 
smuggler, or a vessel with false papers, refused to take cognizance 
of her, or to render any assistance to the slaves, who were now in a 
dveadtul state of disease, having been kept confined in the hold of 
the slave ship more than three months from the time of her capture. 
With considerable difficulty the authorities were induced to allow 
the worst cases to be transferred to the hospital, on being guaranteed 
their expenses; but persisted in refusing any means for conveying 





* «Rankin’s Visit,’ &c., vol. ii, p. 96. 
+ Class A. (Further Series), 1837, p. 91. 
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the wretched negroes to a more wholesome situation, though such a 
change was pronounced absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
their lives. The deaths up to this period amounted to eighty. On 
the 23rd August, Lieutenant Armitage, the officer in command, was 
ordered to proceed to Sicrra Leone, with the slaver and her cargo, 
then reduced to one hundred and forty ; but on the 27th instant she 
sprung a leak, and was compelled to return to Rio in a sinking con- 
dition. On examination, her timbers were found to be rotten, and 
she was pronounced totally unfit for sea. The deaths at this time 
amounted to one hundred and nineteen; notwithstanding, permission 
was still denied by the Brazilian government to land the negroes till 
the 15th September, five months after thelr capture, during which 
time expenses were incurred by the British government to the amount 
of 8127. In order to form an idea of the sufferings of the miserable 
victims, we must conceive them lying for so many months in the 
state thus described by Lieutenant Armitage,—-‘ They were stowed 
so close, till thinned by death, as necessarily to press one against 
another, and there was barely room for them to sit upright. He used 
to visit them of a morning, accompanied by a sailor, in a crouching 
position, and draw out those who had died by the legs, there not 
seme room to go between them to take up their bodies.". The stench 
he represents to have been most horrible.” 


In the case of the Maria da Gloria, it appeared, after two 
years’ correspondence, that she ought to have been condemned 
on her first arrival at Rio de Janeiro.* 

The case of the Ilor de Loando occurred five years after 
that of the Maria da Gloria, and yet so little had the commis- 
sioners improved in the knowledge of their business, that Lord 
Palmerston informs them they ought at once to have con- 
demned her as Brazilian property.} 

Thus we see one vessel making three passages across the 
Atlantic, with her cargo of human wretchedness constantly di- 
minishing ; and the other remaining in the harbour of Rio de 
Janeiro for five months with her human cargo, or the remains 
of it, weltering in her hold. Well may Admiral Hamond, 
or any other British officer, remonstrate at being made the 
agent in such cruelties. 

It appears to us that the increase of cruelty on the middle 
passage is clearly proved to arise from our interference: we 
force the slaver to use smuggling vessels, instead of roomy and 
commodious ones, which it would otherwise be his interest to 
build, and the melancholy consequences are faintly described in 
the extracts we have given. 





* ‘Parliamentary Papers—Class A, 1835,’ p. 209. 
+ ‘Parliamentary Papers—Class A, 1838 and 1839,’ p. 189. 
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The failure of the efforts already made for the suppression of 
the slave trade is illustrated by Mr Buxton in a masterly man- 
ner, and he admits to the fullest extent not only the increased 
cruelty of the trade, consequent upon the measures adopted by 
the British Government, but enunciates the startling truth that 
the trade itself has doubled. 


‘Twice as many human beings are now its victims as when Wil- 
berforce and Clarkson entered upon their noble task; and each 
individual of this increased number, in addition to the horrors which 
were endured in former times, has to suffer from being cribbed up 
in a narrower space, and on board a vessel where accommodation is 
sacrificed to speed. Painful as this is, it becomes still more distress- 
ing if it shall appear that our present system has not failed by mis- 
chance, from want of energy, or from want of expenditure, but that 


the system itself is erroneous, and must necessarily be attended with 
disappointment.” 


His estimate of the value of treaties for the suppression of 
the slave trade —s with our own—they are worse than use- 
less; and as to the famous Spanish treaty that was cried up 


as the ne plus ultra of diplomacy, he dispatches it in these 
words :— 


‘* Upon the whole, I can arrive at no other conclusion than that 


the Spanish treaty, as interpreted by the Spanish judges, is an im- 
pudent fraud.”—P. 218. 


Mr Buxton even doubts whether, if the traffic were declared 
piracy, it would be put down. 


**T amafraid that there is not the remotest probability of inducing 
all nations to concur in so strong a measure as that of stigmatising 
the slave trade as piracy. 

‘¢ But we will suppose all these difficulties removed ; a victory, in 
imagination, has been obtained over the pride of North America, 
the cupidity of Portugal, the lawlessness of Texas, and the constitu- 
tion of France. Let it be granted that the Spanish treaty, with an 
article for piracy, has become universal. I maintain that the slave 
trade, even then, will not be put down. Three nations have alread 
tried the experiment of declaring the slave trade to be piracy—Brazil, 
North America, and England. Brazilian subjects, from the time 
of passing the law, have been continually engaged in the slave 
trade; indeed we are informed that the whole population of certain 
districts are concerned in it, and not one has suffered under the law 
of piracy. In 1820, a law was passed by the legislature of North 
America, declaring that if any citizen of that country shall be en- 
gaged in the slave trade, ‘such citizen or person shall be adjudged a 
ae and on conviction thereof, before the circuit court of the 

nited States, shall suffer death.’ It will not be denied that Amer- 
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ican citizens have been largely engaged in the traffic; but I have 
yet to learn that even one capital conviction has taken place during 
the eighteen years that have elapsed since the law was passed.* 

“Great Britain furnishes a still more striking illustration of the 
inefficacy of such a law. For ten years the slave trade prevailed at 
the Mauritius, to use the words of Captain Moresby before the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, ‘as plain as the sun at noonday.’ 
Many were taken in the very act, and yet no conviction, I believe, 
took place. With these examples before me, I am not so sanguine 
as some other gentlemen appear to be, as to the efficacy of a law 
declaring the slave trade piracy, even if it were universally adopted. 
I fear that such a law would be a dead letter, unless, at all events, 
we had the bond fide and cordial co-operation of the colonists.” + 


And certainly he would be right if the reading of the English law at 
Mauritius was the rule of our Admiralty Courts. We do not, how- 
ever, agree in this: as long as the English slave trader was merely 
a smuggler, so long British subjects engaged in the trade; but 
after the bill brought in by Lord Brougham, in 1810, declaring 
it felony, the instances have been few. It is reasonable it 
should be so; the profit of a pirate is much greater than that of 
the slave trader, and the capital required much Jess; but we 
find few following that line of business: an uneasy feeling about 
the neck being a wonderful corrector of men’s loose dispositions. 
But there is no use in dwelling on this; the British Government 
cannot insist upon other countries declaring it piracy, and, judging 
from all past experience, we know they will not do so until they 
are coerced. 

Mr Buxton winds up his account of the trade with an appall- 
ing statement of its present extent and condition. 


‘¢Tt has been proved, by documents which cannot be controverted, 
that, for every village fired, and every drove of human beings 
marched in former times, there are now double. For every cargo 
then at sea, two cargoes, or twice the number in one cargo, wedged 
together in a mass of living corruption, are now borne on the waves of 





* Major M‘Gregor has stated, in the letter to which I have before re- 
ferred, that a vessel, with 160 Africans on board, had been wrecked at the 
Bahamas; and he says, “ This pretended Portuguese vessel was fitted out 
at Baltimore, United States, having been formerly a pilot-boat, called the 
Washington. The supercargo was an American citizen from Baltimore.” 
See also the ‘Report of the Commissioners, Class B. 1837,’ p. 125. 

+ How far we are from having this co-operation appears from the follow- 
ing :—Lord Palmerston, of date 13th June, 1838, says to Sir G. Villiers, 
that “No reliance can be placed upon any of the subordinate authorities of 
the Spanish government, either in the colonies, or even in Spain itself, for 
the due execution of the laws of Spain and of the treaties for suppression of 
the slave trade.” Class B, 1839, p. 22. 
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the Atlantic. But, whilst the numbers who suffer have inéreased, 
there is no reason to believe that the sufferings of each have been 
abated; on the contrary, we know that in some particulars these 
have increased, so that the sum total of misery swells in both ways. 
Each individual has more to endure; and the number of individuals 
is twice what it was. The result, therefore, is, that aggravated suf- 
fering reaches multiplied numbers. 

‘“‘It should be borne in constant memory, difficult as it is to 
realise, that the facts I have narrated are not the afflictions of a 
narrow district, and of a few inhabitants ;—the scene is a quarter of 
the globe—a multitude of millions, its population ;—that these facts 
are not gleaned from the records of former times, and preserved by 
historians as illustrations of the strange and prodigious wickedness 
of adarker age. They are the common occurrences of our own era 
——the ‘customs’ which prevail at this very hour. Every day which 
we pass in security and peace at home witnesses many a herd of 
wretches toiling over the wastes of Africa, to slavery or death ; every 
night villages are roused from theirsleep, to the alternatives of the 
sword, or the flames, or the manacle. At the time I am writing, 
there are at least twenty thousand human beings on the Atlantic, ex- 
posed to every variety of wretchedness. Well might Mr Pitt say, 
‘there is something in the horror of it which surpasses all the bounds 
of imagination.’ 

“I do not see how we can escape the conviction that such is the 
result of our efforts, unless by giving way to a vague and undefined 
hope, with no evidence to support it, that the facts I have collected, 
though true at the time, are no longer a fair exemplification of the 
existing state of things. In the most recent documents relating to 
the slave trade, I find no ground for any such consolatory surmise ; 
on the contrary, I am driven by them to the sorrowful conviction, 
that the year, from September, 1837, to September, 1838, is distin- 
guished beyond all preceding years for the extent of the trade, for 
the intensity of its miseries, and for the unusual havoc it makes on 
human life.” 

Here is a result, after thirty years’ negociation, after paying 
940,000/. in prize-money, 330,000/. for mixed commission courts 
(where judges appeal to the dice-box for their decisions*), after 
gallant actions between flying slave traders and British men of 
war—all done for the sake of the poor negro, in the sacred cause 
of humanity! Surely, before embarking in any new career 
under the guidance of the very men who have hitherto led us, it 
were well to pause. 

Truly the public ought to be much obliged to Mr Buxton for 
exposing the dehudion under which they have been labouring. How 
few thought, when they heard of the exertions Great Britain was 





* Turnbull’s ‘ Cuba.’ 
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making to extinguish the slave trade, that the traffic was doubling 
under her surveillance, and trebling in cruelty, under the inflic- 
tion of her sympathy. Yet are we at a loss to account for the 
fact, that Mr Buxton should, year after year, have perused the 
heart-rending accounts annually laid before Parliament,* and have 
delayed until now to denounce the system; or to understand why 
the judges of the mixed commission courts (who, from the nature 
of their office, were the witnesses of so great a mass of human 
wretchedness) did not in every despatch point out the cruelty of 
the system, and refuse to be any longer its instruments; or, 
why the missionaries at Sierra Leone did not raise their voice 
against it; or, the greatest mystery of all, how the British 
government could tamely submit to the gross evasions of the 
spirit of its treaties—to the insults to which its flag has been 
subjected—the loss of life, and the enormous expense it has 
incurred in carrying on a preventive system, which they must 
have known years since to have been not only useless as a check 
upon the trade, but practically cruel in the highest degree to the 
unfortunate victims for whose ‘good it was professedly estab- 
lished. 

But the system is to be changed. The Minister of the Crown 
announces, “that it is indispensable to enter upon some new 
preventive system,” and therefore we presume it is useless to 
reflect upon what is past,—a new era is opening for Africa, 
and ‘The Remedy !’ has been published by Mr Buxton. 

Now, therefore, is the time for inquiring thoroughly into the 
subject; ascertaining the reason of our former failures ; deciding 
upon the extent and principle of our interference with the 
foreign slave trade; and, under Providence, using such means, 
and adopting such measures, as may make atonement in some 
degree for the evils we have inflicted upon the African race. 

Ve were in hopes that before deciding upon new measures the 
whole subject would have been examined and sifted by a committee 
of the House of Commons. - Much valuable information might have 
been elicited from the examination of naval officers and others, 
who had served upon the coast, as to the causes of failure in the 
present system, the possibility of forming any commercial rela- 
tions with the natives, the salubrity or unhealthiness of the differ- 
ent stations. From merchants connected with the Brazils, the 
Havana, and other slave trading colonies, valuable information 
might have been procured to show the pe ag which regulate 
the demand and supply of slaves; from the West India interest 
details showing the interference of the foreign slave trade with 





* «Parl, Papers, A and B.’ 
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their prosperity ; and from the whole mass of evidence might 
have been deduced some great leading principles to guide and 
direct the British government in its future exertions. Sucha 
committee was, we think, called for. A system that has been 
carried on for thirty years, atan expense of 15,000,000/., has 
been proved to be both costly, inefficient, and cruel; the evil it 
was established to remedy has doubled in extent; in the mean- 
while the hopes and aspirations of a great mass of the people 
towards Africa have been cruelly disappointed, and our colonial 
interests are suffering from the competition of the slave islands, 
which endangers the grand principle of free labour. Surely Par- 
liament might have taken the trouble to inquire into the matter 
before legislating afresh, or, what is worse, leaving it in the 
hands of non-responsible parties. 

As it has not, however, been thought expedient to bring the 
subject before a committee of the House of Commons, it is 
incumbent on all who feel interested in the future prospects of 
Africa to give utterance in some way or other to their sentiments 
on the plan proposed by Mr Buxton, and, from present appear- 
ances, adopted by the government; and we would implore each 
individual to judge for himself,—to look calmly at the records of 
misery and suffering depicted in the first part of the volume before 
us ;—to consider the remedy propesed,—to remember the awful 
responsibility that attaches to those who support it, merely 
because it comes from one they have been accustomed to follow 
in these matters; and then to form their own opinion, draw their 
own inferences, and not allow themselves to be used as automa- 
tons. 

If the people of England would divest themselves of the idea 
that this subject of the African slave trade can only be handled 
and touched by a particular party—that, stripped of the slave 
trade treaties, mixed commission courts, and official cant, it 
resolves itself into the simple principle of doing good to 
the Africans—they would soon come to the conclusion, that 
any measures which do not advance this one principle must be 
wrong ; and (Mr Buxton having clearly — that those at pre- 
sent in use materially increase the cruelty of the trade, without 
diminishing its extent) they would feel it incumbent upon them 
to adopt no new measures suggested by the very parties whose 
former measures have so signally failed, without the fullest inves- 
tigation of their principle and tendency. 

After the publication of the work on the slave trade, we waited 
with impatience the advent of ‘The Remedy.’ The miseries of 
the trade had been thoroughly sifted, exposed, and held up to 
public view—the antidote was to follow (when the ministry 
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allowed it), and expectation was on tip-toe, not a little excited by 
the assurances of those in the secret to their acquaintances that, 
when it did come forth, all would acknowledge it to be infallible. 

In proportion to our expectation, bitter has béen our disap- 
pointment. Instead of a Christianlike, statesmanlike, practicable 
view of the subject, a plan is brought forward, and adopted in 
substance by the government, that, if attempted to be followed 
out, we do not hesitate to say will, in a few years, end in total 
disappointment, and so disgust the people of this country, that 
Africa will run some risk of losing the hold she now has on their 
sympathies and feelings. 

Mr Buxton proposes to put down the foreign slave trade by 
civilizing Africa !—a most effectual cure, no doubt, when accom- 
plished. The specific steps to be taken are— 

‘¢ Ist. Impede and discourage the slave traffic.” 

“¢2d. Establish and encourage legitimate commerce.” 

“3rd. Promote and teach agriculture.” 

‘¢ 4th. Impart moral and religious instruction.” * 

To accomplish the first, we must 


‘« Increase and concentrate our squadron, and make treaties with 
the chiefs of the coast, the rivers, and the interior.” 


To accomplish the second— 

“Obtain commanding positions, settle factories, and send out 
trading ships.” 

To accomplish the third, we must 


“‘ Set on foot an agricultural company.” 

‘¢ Obtain by treaty lands for cultivation, with so much power as 
may be necessary to keep the slave trade at a distance.” 

“The territory we obtain should be freely offered to us without 
any kind of restraint.” 

“Tt should be in the vicinity of some navigable river.” ‘ The 
climate should be for Africa healthy. The soil should be capable 
of growing tropical productions.” ‘‘ Its limits should be extensive.” 

To accomplish the fourth, we must— 

‘“* Support the benevolent association now established.” 

We purpose to examine the practicability of these measures 
in the same order. 

Ist. To impede and discourage the traffic in slaves, we are 
exhorted to increase our squadron. Why, that has been doing 


for the last twenty years. In 1819 we commenced with three 
men of war on the African coast, in 1840 we have fourteen; and 





* Buxton, p. 518. 
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it is proved that the traffic was never so brisk as it is now, when 
our force is quintupled. Lord John Russell states, “ to repress 
the foreign slave trade by a marine guard would scarcely be pos- 
sible, if the whole British navy could be employed for that pur- 
pose.”* It is satisfactorily proved, by the evidence collected, 
that the preventive squadron is worse than useless,—that it is 
cruel in the highest degree. No man allows this more freely 
than Mr Buxton, and yet, “in order to try other means with the 
most advantage,” he recommends an increase of a known and 
positive evil, for the chance (it is merely a chance) of some 
future and prospective good. Can anything be more inconsistent, 
not only with the character of a religious man, but with common 
sense? What is the object of our exertions—is it not the welfare 
of the negro? Do we advance it one jot by creating such cases as 
those of the Maria da Gloria or ‘lor de Loando, narrated in these 
pages? We have already raised the mortality on the middle 
passage from nine or ten to 25 or 30 percent. by our squadron ; 
and here is a recommendation that, judging from past experi- 
ence, if followed out, will raise it to fifty. The keeping up the 
African squadron so long has always been a great mystery to us; 
it was acknowledged that it did not put down the trade,—that it 
even increased its cruelty—that it was expensive—that the annual 
less of life in it was considerable, sometimes awful; all this has been 
long known, and still it was increased yearly—surely a strange 
anomaly. The 50,000/. annually disbursed in prize money had 
nothing to do with its continuance, though it might alleviate, in 
some degree, the severity of the service and reward the deserving 
officers. We are not aware that it was pressed upon the govern- 
ment by the public, who, however anxious to put down the slave 
trade, had no wish to increase its cruelty. ‘The officers of the 
mixed commission courts certainly were always crying out for 
more cruizers, but their vocation would have ceased if the system 
had not been continued. Mr Buxton having collected the most 
damning proofs of its inefficiency, with strange inconsistency 
recommends its continuance and increase. 

We grant that if Mr Buxton’s object is to annoy and harass 
the slave trader, to increase his risk and lessen his profits by an 
advance in the rate of insurance, it may be obtained by a pre- 
ventive squadron; but, however much he may wish to do so, 
does it justify him in inflicting positive greater misery on the 
African? We think not. But it is recommended to concentrate 
the squadron. The traffic in slaves is carried on from the Gambia 
to Benguela on the west, embracing about four thousand miles 








* Parl. Papers, Niger Expedition, 1840. 
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of coast (leaving out altogether the eastern trade): the genius of 
Nelson would find it difficult to concentrate a force on such an 
extent of coast. 

It is sufficiently clear a preventive squadron is not ‘ The 
Remedy.’ 

“ Treaties should be formed with native powers in Africa.” 

We, having had personal experience of the native chiefs, 
both on the coast and in the interior, are quite aware that treaties 
may be made with all of them. They are all eager and desirous 
for intercourse with Europeans, particularly the English, and 
will sign anything, promise anything, and, as long as they are 
coerced, perform their part, but no longer. How can it be 
expected that an African chief who makes a treaty with a British 
officer to put down the slave trade—of the guilt of which he can 
have no consciousness—how can he be expected to resist the 
temptation of an immediate profit offered him by a Spanish or 
Portuguese slave trader, if the British officer is not present, and 
able to punish the breach? Nothing is easier than making a 
treaty with the African chiefs; a scarlet coat, cocked hat, and 
gold-headed cane, would do wonders with the majority; and a 
small annual payment, as a sort of retaining fee, would give an 
excuse for chastising them if they broke faith. But as to nego- 
ciating a treaty, in the European sense of the term, with any 
power in the negro country, the idea is absurd. We ven- 
ture to affirm, that one of the West India regiments, well officered 
by Europeans, might, were it not for the climate, march across 
the continent from the Gambia to Lake ‘Tchad, and from thence 
to the embouchure of the Congo, without meeting anything like 
an organised opposition. ‘The whole country is disorganised by 
the slave trade, cut up into separate communities, some acknow- 
ledging nominally a general head, but all ready, in Scottish 
phrase, to fight for their own band. Our opinion on this point 
is not at all shaken by the opinion of Major Denham, quoted by 
Mr Buxton pages 291 and 292 as conclusive. 

Any persons who are acquainted with African chiefs, ngs 
cularly those professing the Mahomedan religion, will be at 
once aware, that the liberal sentiments professed by the Sheik 
of Bornou are common in the mouths of all. We have often 
listened with wonder to the just and benevolent sayings of these 
gentry, and have invariably found, the greater the profession, 
the more reason to distrust the man. Mr Badinell, of the Foreign 
Office, states that “eontracts for the suppression of the slave 
trade have been concluded with the chiefs of several native 
states, and that those treaties have been faithfully maintained by 
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the native sovereigns.” * It isto be regretted that these treaties 
were not specified; they cannot have been made in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our colonies, because we have the authority of 
the judges of the mixed commission courts, that there the slave 
trade is most extensively carried on.t With the interior it is 
well known we have no connection. We consider then the idea 
of “a confederacy with the chiefs, from the Gambia on the west, 
to Begharmi on the east, and from the Desert on the north to 
the gulf of Guinea on the south,” ¢ as purely chimerical. 

It is satisfactory to know that Mr Buxton is not quite sure of 
the success of these measures, and suspects their tendency to 


evil :— 


‘“<If I am asked, whether I expect thus to effect its total abolition, 
T answer distinctly, No:—such measures may reduce, or even 
suspend, but they cannot eradicate the evil. If we succeed in estab- 
lishing a blockade of the coast, together with a confederacy on shore, 
and proceed no further, it will still be doubtful, as it has been in our 
former operations, whether more of good or of evil will be effected ; 
—good, by the degree of restraint imposed on the traffic, or evil, by 
rendering what remains concealed and contraband; and when I 
recur to the fearful aggravation of the sufferings of the slaves, which 
has already auisen from this cause, I am almost disposed to think 
that it were better to do nothing than to do only this.” 


We sincerely trust that “he will reconsider them both, the in- 
crease of our preventive squadron being a positive evil, and the 
confederacy of chiefs an ignis fatuus, which, while followed, will 
prevent other and sounder efforts being made. 

We are anxious not to be misunderstood on this head. In our 
opinion commercial treaties may be made with all the chiefs on 
the coast and in the interior with great advantage to both parties. 
They can understand our asking liberty to trade with their 
people and reside in their territories, but they cannot be expected 
to put down the slave trade, of the guilt of which they have no 
idea, of the real injury they are doing themselves no conception, 
unless its prohibition is effected by british force. 

The true remedy,—* the gist of the whole question,” is to 
establish and encourage legitimate commerce in Africa; and to 
do this, it is proposed to “obtain commanding positions, settle 
factories, and send out trading ships.” § 

Mr Buxton quotes various authorities to prove the great 
natural capabilities for an extensive commerce possessed by 





* Buxton, p. 297. + Parl. Papers, A, 1838 and 1899, further series. 
¢ Buxton, p. 992. § Buxton. 
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Africa, and accounts for the small amount of traffic at present 
existing by ascribing it to the insecurity of property and life, 
created by the slave trade. To destroy the slave trade he pro- 
poses to increase the legitimate trade in the productions of the 
soil, by founding new British settlements in Africa, obtaining 
lands by treaty, and forming joint-stock companies to cultivate 
them; in other words, forcing a trade where none exists at pre- 
sent, for it will not be denied that there is now as much capital 
and enterprise in the African trade as will yield a profit to the 
British merchant engaged in it. 

Our own opinion is, that the simple and natural mode of 
increasing our commerce with Africa is first to put down the 
slave trade; but as the plan proposed is exactly the reverse, and 
the facts and reasoning by which it is supported do not appear 
to us to be at all conclusive in its favour, but, on the contrary, 
to confirm our original impression, we will endeavour to examine 
them, the more so as the substance of the plan is adopted by the 
government. 

In the first place, it is not a new plan. 

‘¢ So long ago as in 1792, the colony of Sierra Leone was founded 
by benevolent individuals, for the express purpose of inducing the 
natives to abandon the traffic. The course taken was two-fold :—the 
one, to educate the natives, with the view of teachir * them to give 
up the slave trade, ona religious principle; the other, to substitute 
a more legitimate commerce.” * 

Mr Buxton accordingly hinges his theory principally upon 
its success, stating, ‘ Nearly all the legitimate trade with Central 
Africa is effected through the medium of those stations which 
have been established by the British and French governments 
on its coasts, and in and around which the trade in slaves has 
either been greatly checked or has totally disappeared.” Our 
own experience has led us to a contrary conclusion, and on 
turning to the last report of the British commissioners at Sierra 
Leone, we find that the slave trade is going on as briskly in its 
immediate vicinity, as when we visited it some years since. ‘They 
state,+ under date 31st December, 1838, ‘* Nineteen vessels were 
prosecuted in the British and Portuguese court of mixed com- 
mission during the past year.” ‘ Of the condemned vessels four 
embarked their slaves in the Gallinas, one in the Sherbro, and 
one in the Rio Nunez, three rivers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this colony.” In the British and Spanish court eleven 
vessels were condemned, one in the West Indies; of the remaining 





* Sierra Leone was therefore founded exactly on the same principles, and 
its success may be taken as the approximate standard of the result to be 
expected from the new colonies proposed. 

+ Parl. Papers, A, 1838 and 1839, further series. 
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ten, “with one exception, they were all detained in the neigh- 
bourhood of this colony.” 

The British commissioners and Mr Buxton are therefore at 
issue on this point, and as the one makes a mere assertion, and 
the others state facts, we incline to the report of the commis- 
sioners. 

Our other settlements, the Gambia and Cape Coast Castle, 
are no doubt free from all direct taint of the traffic. In the 
Gambia no slaves are shipped certainly, but a few miles to 
leeward from the Casamanca and Cacheo rivers the trade is carried 
on briskly. 

On the Gold Coast (though quite willing to allow all credit 
to the able governor, Mr _ ee for his great exertions, 
and we have no doubt his influence is of great use in encouraging 
legitimate trade), we must ascribe the cessation of the slave trade 
to other causes. 

It is stated— 

Ist. That the slave trade did prevail in the district of the Gold 
Coast. 

2d. That it has been entirely suppressed, and that a con- 
siderable and increasing trade has sprung up in its place. 

This pleasing result is attributed to our possession of Cape 
Coast Castle and Accra, but Mr Buxton must be aware that we 
have no jurisdiction or authority beyond the walls of our forts— 
that the governor is expressly forbidden to interfere with the 
tribes in their vicinity—that, in short, we do not possess a mile 
of native territory on the Gold Coast. * 

The cessation of the trade is owing simply to the cessation of 
the demand. From Cape Appollonia to Accra, a distance of one 
hundred and fifty miles, there are four principal European settle- 
ments, besides several smaller ones, viz. Axim and El Mina, 
belonging to the Dutch, Cape Coast Castle and Accra to the 
English. ‘These forts command the principal landing places. 
As long as the Dutch connived at the slave trade it was carried 
on (in 1829 five vessels were condemned under the Netherlands 
flag), but that power having sincerely united with Great Britain 
in the prohibition of the traffic, the governors of the forts no 
longer connive at it. ‘The traffic has ceased, then, not from 





* As to the British settlements on the Gold Coast affecting the trade in 
their vicinity, it is notorious that from Whydah, a few miles to the eastward 
of Accra, more slaves are exported than from any single port in Africa. 
“My neighbour, De Souza, at Whydah, still carries on an extensive slave 
trade; judging by the great number of vessels consigned to him, he must 
ship a vast number of slaves annually. He declares, and with truth, that 
all the slave treaties signed during the last twenty-five years have never 
caused him to export one slave fewer than he would have done otherwise.” 
—Governcr Maclean’s Letter to Mr Buxton, p. 225. 
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legitimate commerce exterminating it, but because it has been 
put down by the strong hand of power, and as soon as that is 
done, commerce naturally expands and increases. 

We arrive, therefore, at the conclusion, that our settlements 
upon the coast of Africa have not checked the slave trade in their 
vicinity ; on the contrary, that it flourishes close to the seat of 
the mixed commission court, within a few miles of the Gambia, 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the British forts on the 
Gold Coast. 

It appears evident that to put down the slave trade by settle- 
ments we must take possession of and colonize the whole: sea~ 
coast: that unless we have the virtual sovereignty of the whole 
soil, the traffic will flourish on the very borders of our posses- 
sions. ‘The Gold Coast is a case in point: here is an extent of 
one hundred and fifty miles of coast, commanded by four forts, 
occupied by two nations sincere in their desire to put down the 
traffic, which they have succeeded in doing. If, therefore, four 
forts are requisite upon one hundred and fifty miles of coast to 
produce this desirable effect, what number will be required on 
the four thousand miles of coast upon which the trade is car- 
ried on? what are we to do with our Portuguese allies south and 
north of the line? Seize on their possessions, we suppose, as 
Messrs Macaulay and Doherty coolly recommend.—- Par. Papers, 
Class A, fourth series, 1828 and 1829. 

But if our possessions have failed in inducing the natives in the 
vicinity of our settlements to cease slave-trading, Mr Buxton 
may be right in his other assertion, that ‘nearly all the legiti- 
mate trade with Central Africa is effected through these sta- 
tions.” We shall be happy to find it so, by calling in the 
statistical assistance of Mr Porter, of the Board of Trade. 


TOTAL EXPORTS TO THE WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA IN 1836 :— 


British and Irish manufactures - £467,186 
Estimated value of Foreign and 
Colonial goods - - - 150,000 





——._ £617, 186 
Imported into Gambia - + £53,135 
ditto into Sierra Leone - - 92,594 
Supposed imports into Cape Coast 
Castle and Accra, there being 
no official returns - - 75,000 
—— »—s_ 220,729 
£396,457" 
* Porter’s Tables. 
Vor. XXXIV. No. I. . K 
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Turning to the imports, we find them in the same proportion. 
There being no official return of their value, we can only give 
al approximate estimate— 


Mr Laird calculates their value at - - £1,077,191 
Mr Foster, a much better authority, at - 797,850 
In round numbers, we take them at - 800,000 


In 1836 the exports from Sierra Le- 
one to Great Britain and her 
Colonies, amounted to - - £71,927 
Ditto from Gambia - - - 75,940 
From Cape Coast Castle and Ac- 
cra—there are no official re- 
turns, but Governor Maclean 
estimates them at - - - 160,000 
£307,867 





£492,133 


The British settlements, therefore, instead of having nearly 
‘all the legitimate trade,” enjoy rather more than one-third of 
it. The attempt to bolster up Sierra Leone, and generally the 
system of forcing trade by asserting that there British com- 
merce has taken refuge, was as foolish as it was wrong. We do 
not deny that Sierra Leone has done a great deal of good; 
wherever the British flag is planted it is to be hoped that good 
will follow; but we deny that its success has been such as to 
justify Mr Buxton in recommending that similar settlements 
should be formed as a means of putting down the slave trade, by 
substituting legitimate commerce in its place. What exportable 
or exchangeable articles have been produced at Sierra Leone, 
where the inhabitants have been under the British flag since 
1792? Let us analyze its exports for 1836— 


The total exports are stated at - - . £71,927 
The following articles are not pro- 
duced in the colony, viz.— 
Timber - 19,028 logs, value - £48,653 
Palm oil - 529 casks ,, - 11,570 
Coffee - 55 tons 4, - 550 
Camwood 448 tons ,, - 5,428 
£66,201 








Value of exportable produce growninthe colony £5,726* 





* Porter’s Tables. 
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We do not believe that any colony of Great Britain presents 
such a lamentable result. It cannot be the want of population, 
for that amounts, by the last return, to 35,678 souls; nor to the 
high price of labour, for “labour is to be had in abundance at 
4d. per day.”* 

Let us compare this with the exports of some of our West 
India colonies— 


POPULATION. EXPORTS. 
Antigua, 1836, 35,300 £200,590 
Dominica - 18,970 75,069 
Trinidad, 1835 39,045 370.857 
Grenada, 1837 21,994 206,125+ 


Now, the price of labour in all these colonies is, we under- 
take to say, double what it is in Sierra Leone—in some of them 
treble; what then has caused such a contrast in their produc- 
tion? Our solution of the problem is that British capital and 
skill is invested and employed in the West Indies; and it is 
not, nor will it be voluntarily, in the British settlements on 
the coast of Africa. , 

We do not deny that any description of tropical produce may 
be grown on the coast, and in the interior of Africa; but we 
have the proof of our present settlements not growing any, not 
from the want of capability or protection, for they have both; 
nor from the want of labour, for it is much cheaper than in our 
other colonies; but from the want of that without which capa- 
bility, protection, and cheap labour are useless,—the capital and 
skill requisite to develop them. 

It is proposed to fill up the void that is acknowledged to exist, 
by the formation of joint stock companies; or, in other words, 
to force a trade into existence where none exists at present. 
Now, independent of the difficulty in raising a capital sufficient 
to create in a few years exportable produce to any amount in 
Africa (a difficulty which Mr Buxton seems to make light of, 
but which has yet to be overcome), it is notorious that joint 
stock trading associations have never yet answered without ex- 
clusive privileges. Is it intended to ask for these? If not, 
how is it to be kept up? In a fair and legitimate traffic we 
know that a company can never compete with an individual. 
If it is to be kept up by an annual subscription from the faith- 
ful, we must protest against it, as gross injustice to the British 
merchant. 

The authorities Mr Buxton quotes in support of his views 











* Letter to Mr Buxton by W. Ferguson, Esq. 1839. 
+ Martin’s ‘Statistics of the British Colonies.’ 
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only prove the capabilities of Africa, not that the slave trade is 
to be put down by commerce ; and we are afraid he has only 
quoted the parts that tell in favour of his scheme ; for in- 
stance—— 

‘‘Mr Laird, discussing the best mode of establishing trade, and 
of civilizing Africa, proposes establishing a chain of British posts 
up the Niger, and across to the Gambia: he proposes six or seven 
stations, and says:—‘ There are two ways in which this might be 
done with comparative economy: the one, by merely establishing a 
trading post; the other, by acquiring a small territory and import- 
ing West Indian and American free negroes, who would bring with 
them the knowledge they have acquired in the cultivation of sugar 
and other tropical produce, and would form, in fact, agricultural 
schools for the benefit of the surrounding population. 

‘< «By the Niger, the whole of Western Africa would be embraced ; 
by the Sharry (which I have no doubt will be found navigable to 
the meridian of 25° east longitude) a communication would be opened 
with all the nations inhabiting the unknown countries between the 
Niger and the Nile. British influence and enterprise would thereby 
penetrate into the remotest recesses of the country ; one hundred 
millions of people would be brought into direct contact with the 
civilized world; new and boundless markets would be opened to 
our manufactures; a continent teeming with inexhaustible fertility 
would yield her riches to our traders ; not merely anation, but hun- 
dreds of nations, would be awakened from the lethargy of centuries, 
and become useful and active members of the great commonwealth 
of mankind ; and every British station would become a centre from 
whence religion and commerce would radiate their influence over 
the surrounding country. Who can calculate the effect that would 
be produced, if such a plan were followed out, and Africa, freed from 
her chains, moral and physical, allowed to develop her energies in 
peace and security? No parallel can be drawn, no comparison can 
be instituted, between Africa enslaved, and Africa free and un- 
fettered.’”’ 

Now, from this quotation, any reader of Mr Buxton’s ‘ Re- 
medy’ would imagine Mr Laird agreed with him; but what is 
the fact? That gentleman, after sketching, with the natural 
enthusiasm of a young man who had witnessed the horrors en- 
tailed upon Africa by the slave trade, a plan for the govern- 
ment and civilization of Africa, winds it up with this protest— 


‘In concluding this outline (for it must be considered merely an 
outline) of a plan for the civilization and government of Africa, I 
beg it may be distinctly understood that, as long as the slave trade 
continues, neither this nor any other plan can have a fair trial ; 
that it would be a waste of money, time, and life, to adopt it or 
any other 5 and that the success of the plan hinges upon its extinc- 
tion, 
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If Mr Laird’s testimony was worth quoting at all, surely this 
deliberate expression of his opinion as to the first step to be 
taken,—viz. the extinction of the slave trade,—ought to have 
been inserted. 

But suppose Mr Buxton’s plan carried into effect, and fifty 
Sierra Leones created on the coast and interior of Africa, will 
the slave trade be annihilated? We think not; it will only 
shift its quarter. Cut off in the north, it will fly to the south, 
from the west to the east coast. Nothing but declaring it piracy, 
or a cordon of forts and possession of the whole sea-board of 
Africa, will stop it by foree—if the demand continues—as it is 
truly said, “the profits of the slave trade will defy all our 
efforts.” 

Are we then to wait untit Mr Buxton has, by his missiona- 
ries, schools, pattern farms, agricultural and benevolent societies, 
so raised the mind and morals of the African race that they will, 
of their own accord, stop slave trading? And while waiting 
for this great revolution in the habits, manners, and feelings of 
a people numbering one hundred millions, and inhabiting one- 
fourth of the globe, are we to go on protecting our new colo- 
nies, increasing our squadrons, spending another 15,000,0001. 
in trying an experiment which has already signally failed at 
Sierra Leone, even under the fostering superintendence of the 
Macaulay family, with the patronage of an expensive govern- 
ment establishment, and all the advantages of an abundant sup- 
ply of labour at 4d. per diem ? 

Is this then ‘ The Remedy?’ In addition to the continuance 
of our present system, with all it cruelties, are we, with the 
forty-eight years’ experience of Sierra Leone, to commence 
anew the same career, with every probability of thirty years 
hence being coolly informed by some future Minister of the 
Crown “that it is indispensable to enter upon some new pre- 
ventive system ;” and by some new “ Society for the Extinction 
of the Slave Trade” warned not to find fault—‘* Let no man, 
however, say that these efforts have been thrown away?”—We 
— that there is anything new in this much-vaunted ‘ Re- 
medy’—nothing in the present system is touched,—mixed com- 
mission courts, preventive squadrons are left intact, and added to 
them we have a grand scheme of a colonizing experiment, 








founded on the same principles in which Sierra Leone was founded 
half a century ago, and we firmly believe destined to the same 
lamentable failure.* i 

Again we repeat, let every lover of his fellow-creatures— i 





* Buxton, p. 262. 
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every one who feels, or affects to feel, an interest in this sub- 
ject—read, think, and act on his own conviction. 

It has given us great pain to write as we have been compelled 
to do; we could not well be silent, feeling that injury instead 
of good was about to be done to the African race by a well- 
intentioned man, but one who has shown he cannot grasp a 
principle; who, wedded by long association to the former sys- 
tem, cannot wholly throw it off, though conscious of its ineffi- 
ciency, and whose ‘ Remedy,’ if adopted, will, we fear, throw 
back the regeneration of Africa for another century. 

Let us now briefly examine Mr Turnbull’s “ Remedy, con- 
ceived in the midst of the scenes of wretchedness this traffic 
has produced.” * 

My Turnbull travelled through the West Indies in 1837, 38, 
and 39; and in his first volume has given an account of Cuba, 
and a plan for the suppression of the slave trade, which has one 
negative virtue, that, if practicable, the present machinery of 
mixed commission courts, &c., would administer it. Nothing is 
easier in his eyes than putting down the slave trade; and he 
modestly allows, that little merit is due to himself for the dis- 
eovery of what has so long baffled the diplomatists of Great 
Britain. Speaking of the trade, he says,— 

‘¢ Is that suppression so hopeless, so impossible, that we ought to 
give up the attempt in despair? The means, on the contrary, are so 
easy, the remedy is so near the surface, that it will presently be a 
subject of wonder why it was not seen, proposed, and acted on, 
years and yearsago. There is but little merit, I confess, in arriving 
at so obvious a conclusion. It needed no profound cogitation, no 
extraordinary research—it lay in my path, and I found it.” + 

We shall be glad to find it too, and notwithstanding Mr Turn- 
bull’s modest disclaimer, be ready, if we consider his panacea 
the true one, to sing his praises for the remainder of our mortal 
career. 

Mr Turnbull’s plan, which, as given in his own words, is too 
long for extract, will be found detailed at length in the 17th 
chapter of his work on Cuba. 

It may be designated as a sort of juste milieu plan, to give 
the slave trader his present facilities of importing slaves, and 
then to take the chance of their proving themselves illegally 
detained. ‘The proposition is simply to induce the Spanish go- 
vernment to extend the powers of the mixed commission courts, 
so as to render them really effective, and enable them to declare 
the freedom of all Africans proved to have been recently im- 





* Turnbull, p. 4. + Turnbull, pp. 9 and 10. 
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ported in a slave ship, who are now, when once landed in Cuba, 
recognised as the property of the slave owner. 

We have several reasons for doubting the efficacy of this 
plan. 

There is first the difficulty of getting an approver, who will 
volunteer to prove that the “ Bozal ” is illegally imported. 
Where are the class of men in Cuba or Brazil todo it? It is 
stated to be notorious “that a Bozal can always be distinguished 
from a free negro.” We think the Spanish judge would be apt 
to find the notoriety of the fact rather doubtful: we have proofs 
sufficient in the records from mixed commission courts, that a 
moral certainty of aslaver being a slaver, or a negro being a newly- 
imported negro, is not sufficient to punish the one, or make a free 
man of the other. ‘The onus of the proof of his being a slave 
rests with the owner; and who, knowing the constitution of a 
slave colony, can doubt that the proof would be forthcoming? 
Have we not before us the experience of the Mauritius, 
where, to use Captain Moresby’s words, “it was as notorious as 
the sun at noon day” that slaves were imported to a large 
extent, after the abolition of the slave trade by Great Britain ; 
and where the efforts of the British government, aided by their 
governors and officers in the colony, could not trace them; and 
where their value had actually been paid under the Emancipation 
Act? Who, acquainted with these facts, can imagine for a mo- 
ment that in Cuba, where every man engaged in the cultivation 
of the soil has a direct interest in the continuance of the traffie; 
and where the witnesses in favour of the negro would incur the 
risk, nay, the certainty, of being assassinated; that this measure 
for putting down the slave trade, by allowing the newly-imported 
negro to prove his own identity, would answer? It is not an 
easy thing for a poor man to get justice in this country :—what 
chance would a poor ignorant African have in a colony where, 
from the governor downwards, all are interested in keeping him 
enslaved ? 

To procure this additional article to the treaty of 1835, Mr 
Turnbull considers that Lord Clarendon’s influence with the 
Spanish government would be sufficient. We doubt, however, 
whether even his Lordship could procure such a clause in any 
treaty; for, what would be its effect? It would shake to its 
foundation, if it did not destroy, the whole social fabric in Cuba. 
The very attempt would be sufficient to create a complete revo 
lution in society :—until it was decided wh» was free and who was 
not, no produce would be grown, no crops reaped—and the 
unfortunate judges of the mixed commission would either be 
sacrificed to the fury of the populace, or, bowed down with the 
pressure of business, expire martyrs to their duty. 
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It may be alleged that as the Spanish government gave up 
the equipment om, on the representations of the British go- 
vernment, they would readily accede to the additional article 
proposed :—every one acquainted with the subject, ridiculed 
the idea of the equipment clause having any effect upon the 
traffic. The Spanish government knew well that their colonies 
would be supplied with labour under another flag; and seeing 
that at the time they granted the treaty of 1835 they were re- 
ceiving in return vital assistance from the British government 
in their internal wars, they could afford to laugh in their sleeves 
at Lord Clarendon’s innocence, and agree toa treaty which 
Mr Buxton has truly designated “an impudent fraud.” But we 
venture to prophesy, that neither Lord Clarendon, nor all 
the Lords in the British cabinet, will procure the assent of Her 
Most Faithful Majesty to the addition to the treaty proposed by 
Mr Turnbull. She and her advisers know too well that the 
instant such a law was promulgated in the Havanna, they might 
bid farewell to their transatlantic possessions. 

Trust not, you who long for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and the regeneration of Africa, to lords or princes, or yet to the 
treaties they make, but strive to lay hold of a principle which 
shall be independent of all extraneous help, which will stand 
when the lords, princes, and treaties of the present day are 
~< * away and forgotten. 

We have still another infallible remedy to notice, prescribed by 
the judges of the mixed commission court at Sierra Leone, Messrs 
Macaulay and Doherty ; the former gentleman has had, perhaps, 
more experience of the working of the present system than any 
functionary in Her Majesty’s employ; his very name is redolent of 
* Sierra Leone.” He has held office in the mixed commission court 
since January, 1832; and, year after year, we have anxiously looked 
for his annual report of the slave need expecting him to denounce, 
with the characteristic eloquence of his family, the evils of the 
se soma system. We looked in vain, however: we had congratu- 
ations for the cessation of the traffic under the French and Dutch 
flags, desires for an equipment clause, hopes that it would put 
down the trade, fears that it would not,—but no recommendation 
of a change of system, until the 31st December, 1838, when he 
prescribes his panacea, in his report to Lord Palmerston.* 

We will not stop to inquire how Mr Macaulay has been seven 
years in finding out that the result of the system he had been 
administering was fresh triumph to the slave traders, and the 
increased misery of their victims. We will not suppose for a 
moment that the discussions in the House of Lords, in January 





* Parl. Papers, pp. 153 and 154, A. (Further Series) 1838-9, 
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and March, 1838, had any effect in precipitating the discovery 
he has made, though they certainly might have conveyed a 
vague idea to his mind that the time was approaching when the 
office of Her Majesty’s Commissary Judge at Sierra Leone 
would be found out to be both useless and expensive; that, in 
fact, some change was wanted in the system, and the public 
naturally looked to their well-paid judges to decide what that 
change should be; conscious, no doubt, that something more than 
the mere formal annual report was wanting; that from him, es- 
pecially, something was looked for; he has, in this dispatch, 
given the result of his experience to the world. It amounts to 
this:—He proposes that we should take the law in our own 
hands, and seize all vessels carrying slaves, treating their crews 
as pirates ; to break down, in fact, all the barriers of international 
law, and judge all nations as if they were British subjects. Now 
it appears to us, that if the British government cannot, by nego- 
ciation, induce other nations to put down the slave trade, a is 
desirous to do it by force, there are only two courses open to her, 
the one to declare war against the nation who refuses to declare 
it piracy; the other to take possession of the whole coast, and 

rotect the inhabitants from the incursions of the slave trader, as 
if they were British subjects. We do not say we have a right to 
do either—God forbid that we should advocate the principle of 
trampling on the rights of other nations, in order that we may 
do good to the Africans: but we say that this is the only way in 
which Great Britain can follow out this recommendation with that 
dignity that is due to herself. There is no doubt we have the 
power to dictate terms to all nations on this subject, but have we 
any moral right to do so? Would not all the powers of Europe 
and America protest against such an assumption of power on our 
part? And are we ready to achieve the suppression of the slave 
trade by a general maritime war? Surely some other remedy for 
the evil may be found; and yet we are told by Mr Macaulay 
that if this planis “ now rejected, it must be adopted at some 
future period;” or our only “other alternative is retiring at once 
from a contest which she has so long waged—baffled, beaten, and 
insulted by a set of lawless smugglers.” We hope there is no 
must in the case. 

But “in the meantime,” the commissary judge coolly recom- 
mends “the immediate occupation of all the Portuguese settle- 
ments north of the line, viz., the Capede Verde, Bissao, Cacheo, 
Princes, and St Thomas,” as a collateral security for the attain- 
ment of the promised ‘total abolition of the slave trade by the 
subjects of the crown of Portugal.” Really this is too bad. Is 
the slave trade only to be put down by violating the first princi- 
ples that regulate the conduct between nation and nation—that 
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distinguish the civilized from the barbarian state—the christian 
from the heathen? We are glad to have Lord Stowell’s lu- 
minous opinion on this head. 


“The difficulty of the attainment will not legalise measures that 
are otherwise illegal—to press forward to a great principle by breaking 
through every other principle that stands in the way of its establish- 
ment; to force the way to the liberation of Africa by trampling on 
the independence of other states in Europe :—in short, to procure an 
eminent good, by means that are unlawful, is as little consonant to 
private morality as to public justice.” * 

The principles laid down in the above quotation are, we think, 
conclusive as to the eligibility of Mr Macaulay’s cure for the 
slave trade. 

But the admissions in this dispatch should not pass unnoticed. 

The first we remark is the number of slaves who have been 
emancipated and registered in the colony of Sierra Leone, viz., 
48,359; add the number of original settlers from Nova Scotia and 
Jamaica, the natural increase from births, and the present popu- 
lation ought to be from 55,000 to 60,000 souls, or from 15,000 
to 20,000 greater than of our valuable colony of ‘Trinidad. 

In contradiction to Mr Buxton’s assertion that the slave 
trade does not flourish in the vicinity of British settlements, Mr 
Macaulay states, and “still the fact remains, that one third of the 
vessels which were detained with full cargoes of slaves on board, 
or four out of seven, if we only look to vessels detained in the 
West Indies, embarked their + Si in our immediate neighbour- 
hood ;” and makesafulland frank admission, of the waste of money 
and life attending the present system, and the disappointment 
that has attended the efforts hitherto made by the British go- 
vernment for the suppression of the slave trade. 


Having thus freely stated our opinions on the remedies pro- 
posed by Mr Buxton, Mr Turnbull, and Mr Macaulay, we are 
desirous of stating clearly and briefly our own views on this most 
important subject. , 

We consider the only ground upon which our interference 
can be justified to be the good or presumed good, bodily and men- 
tally, we do to the African race by it. ‘The quantity of good effected 
is the measure of the lawfulness of our interference. No one will 
justify it on the ground of the benefit we are to derive from it, 
or theinjury we may do to other nations who carry onthe slave 
trade: it can only be justified and defended on the broad ground 
of doing good to our African brethren. 

That the system at present pursued has failed in accom- 





* Lord Stowell, quoted in ‘ British and Foreign Review,’ Oct. 1839, p. 502. 
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plishing this good is admitted by the three authors whose reme- 
dies we have been investigating. Disagreeing altogether in the 
principle of their remedies, they are unanimous in their opinion 
on this point; all agree that the extent and cruelty of the trade 
have been much increased by our interference. We have entered 
our protest against these “ remedies,” because we consider them 
all as founded on erroneous principles, and having a tendency, 
if adopted, to keep back, instead of promoting the civilization of 
Africa, and extinction of the slave trade. 

The leading error that seems to us to attach to these remedies, 
and to our existing system, is the mistaking the effect for the 
cause. All our efforts have been (and it is recommended the 
principle should be still carried out) directed to the cutting 
off the supply of slaves, which is evidently the mere consequence 
of the demand. What created the African slave trade? The de- 
mand for labour in the western world. ‘The continued and urgent 
demand is therefore the cause of the supply, and it is only by 
diminishing it that any effect can be produced on its consequence. 
The slave trade follows the same rule as other mercantile adven- 
tures; if the demand exists, the supply will continue, no matter 
what means of prevention are taken. If we can extinguish the 
demand, no measures of prevention are necessary ; it would ex- 
pire from inanition. This is the great point to which the British 
public should direct their attention, the test which they should 
apply to all “remedies.” It is untouched, not even alluded to 
in any of those before us—a curious instance of the mental 
obliquity of vision with which the subject is viewed. If they 
had been reasoning upon any other matter of merchandize, they 
could not possibly have fallen into such a mistake as to think the 
cutting off the supply would check the demand. 

We think there are two ways of extinguishing the demand; 
one instantaneous, the other by the operation of natural causes. 
We will state them both. 

Ist. By declaring the carrying of slaves on the high seas an 
offence against the law of nations, and punishable by any. 

2nd. By making free labour cheaper than slave labour. 

Of the efficacy of the first plan there can be no reasonable 
doubt. ‘Treat the slave trader as a pirate, and the seas will be 
soon as clear of them as they now are of pirates; it would also be 
the quickest way of stopping the evil—a point of no small 
importance, when the annual waste of life and amount of suffering 
is considered. 

Are we ready to do this? We think not. The declaring the 
traffic in slaves—so long considered chattels in the eyes of our 
own law, -and by all nations, till within the last few years— 
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piracy, would be equivalent to declaring war against the world, 
and would sooner or later be followed by a general maritime 
war. (Already the French are escorting their black pioneers, as 
they delicately term them, with men of war from Goree to 
Cayenne). ‘This would be the first result, and one we much 
deprecate. However much we are convinced of the sinfulness 
of the traffic, we have no right to force our convictions upon 
others. The end we propose is good, but that does not justify us 
in arriving at it by unlawful means. ‘To procure the assent of 
other nations to declaring the slave trade piracy is just possible, 
but they would never consent to our executing judgment on 
their citizens, and experience has shown that we are the only 
nation who will really punish its subjects for engaging in the 
trade. 

This cure, which we may call the “ actual cautery,” therefore 
cannot be had; it will be talked of, threatened, and held in 
terrorem, but it will never be applied. 

The making free cheaper than slave labour is therefore our 
only hope. It will be slow (therefore we desiderated the former) 
but sure; and it has the great advantage over all systems of 
force, that it strikes at once at the very foundations of not only 
the slave trade, but slavery itself. The first sample of free labour 
sugar shown in the London market, at the same price and quality 
as that of the Havannah or Brazil, would sound the knell of the 
slave trade and slavery. It isa peaceful cure. No one can quarrel 
with us for growing cotton, sugar, or coffee, at as low a rate as 
possible. It isa cheap cure; it does not require any grants of 
public money, any lavish expenditure of life, any naval squadron 
to enforce it. It is a merciful cure; it does not involve the 
increased misery and suffering which our present system brings 
upon the poor African; it requires no judges of mixed commis- 
sion courts to rattle the dice box, to ascertain whether a fellow 
creature is a slave or a freeman; and, above all things, it is a 
cure founded on principles that will endure for ever, without the 
aid of treaties and negociations to support them. There is no 
doubt the cure is sufficient, if it can be applied; and here we 
think its chief excellence lies, that it is in our power to begin 
applying it immediately, without even Lord Clarendon’s going 
to Madrid. 

The British colonies in the West Indies are, we think, 
destined to become the means, not only of putting down slavery 
and the slave trade, but also of civilizing Africa. They are 
at present languishing for want of a plentiful supply of la- 
bour, without which no country or colony can ever arrive at 
prosperity. The effects are seen in the falling off in the amount 
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of surplus produce they raise and export to this country. In 1829 
the imports of sugar from the British plantations were 27],700hhds, 
and the Gazette average price 23s. 2d. per cwt.; in 1839 the im- 
ports had fallen to 179,800 hhds., and the Gazette average price risen 
to 37s. 73d.; showing a falling off in the production of nearly 100,000 
hhds., and a rise in the price paid to the planter by the people 
of Great Britain of rather more than 50 per cent. It is very clear 
that at the present prices we cannot compete with produce grown 
by slave labour. Now, there is no doubt that our West India 
colonies are capable of raising sufficient produce to supply the 
whole of Europe. There are three elements of prosperity present 
—the ground, the capital and skill; all that is wanting is a nu- 
merous, hardy, industrious peasantry. ‘This we have the power 
of giving them, by granting equal laws and privileges to all 
inhabitants of our West India colonies, without distinction of 
colour. To promulgate, in-fact, a Bill of Rights, a Magna Charta 
for the coloured man who takes refuge under our flag, from the 
injustice and oppression he meets with elsewhere—this would 
at once make our West India ¢olonies what they ought to be, 
magnets that would attract the free coloured population from all 
parts of the American Union, the Spanish and Portuguese 
settlements, the South American republics, wherever colour 
was made the ground of any civil or political disability. And 
as on this national guarantee for equal rights the success of the 
plan must entirely turn, it should be put beyond the reach of 
the planter by a solemn and deliberate act of the imperial 
government. What objection then could there be to a free and 
unlimited emigration to the West Indies of the coloured race 
from all parts of the world? They are emigrating to a British 
colony, where their political and civil rights are guaranteed. 
Supposing they come from the United States, where they are, 
if possible, worse off than the actual slaves, and are subject to 
the most galling and contemptuous conduct, which is every day 
becoming more and more intolerable, and with less prospect of 
amendment; they land in one of our colonies, get immediate 
employment at high wages, and become at once members of a 
free black community, with all the rights and privileges of 
citizens. Supposing they come from Sierra Leone, where labour 
is at 4d. a day, to ‘Trinidad, where, we may say we presume, that 
labour is at 10d. per day, will it not be a direct benefit to that 
amount to the African, besides placing him in contact with 
civilized society, and teaching him a trade? Supposing he comes 
from any part of the coast of Africa, does he not escape the risk 
of being enslaved, torn from his home by force, or his having chil- 
dren and wife stolen during his absence from his hut? We have not 
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rendered his home secure; it has been proved we cannot do it 
in Africa; but we can offer him a safe asylum in our colonies. 
There is a morbid feeling that anything that benefits the 
planter must of necessity injure the negro. We cannot enter into 
this feeling at all; it is absurd to suppose that if the great prin- 
ciple of equal rights was conceded the free negro, these rights could 
be taken away from him without the knowledge of the imperial 
government that had granted them; now that in a twelvemonth 
we are to have a line of steam packets to the West Indies twice 
a month, that will bring them within a fortnight’s sail of this 
country. ‘The only difficulty we can see is in the transportation 
to the West Indies. We would allow no individual to speculate 
in the importation of free emigrants, not even the ‘ Gladstone” 
of “ Hill Cooly” notoriety. The whole should be under the 
control of the government; equal numbers should be taken of 
both sexes; no contracts should be allowed for a greater time 
than twelve months,—and the negro should always have the 
right of demanding a passage back from whence he came—the ex- 
pense of course would be borne by the colony to which the emi- 
gration took place—which would always keep up the price of 
labour, as no more would be imported than could be employed. 
The consequence of such measures would, we firmly believe, 
create in our West India colonies, in a few years, such an extent 
of production that our planters would be able to compete with 
the slave-holders. Why should they not? they are backed by 
the wealth of Great Britain, ready for investment wherever a 
profit is to be found. ‘They have in Trinidad and Guiana two 
colonies that would alone grow more sugar than the whole world 
at present produces. They have the skill, experience, capital 
fixed and floating, that has been created or transplanted there 
for the last two centuries; and they would, if the British govern- 
ment approved of it, get their free labour from the United States, 
or the African coast, for one fifth part of what the slave-holder 
pays for his slave. Has any abolitionist fear of the result of this 
competition, then does he doubt the truth of the principle that 
led him to abolish slavery in our possessions? Does he doubt 
the possibility of guarding the negro labourer from oppression 
in our West India colonies, how much more must he doubt the 
practicability of doing it in those proposed by Mr Buxton, where 
the slave trade would be raging on all sides? But if he believes 
that the labour of a free man is equal to that of the slave, that it 
is better the negro should labour under the eye of the British 
public in the West Indies, than in the Sierra Leones and 
Liberias, proposed to be erected in Africa, that it is only by 
destroying the demand for slaves that we can extinguish the 
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slave trade, and that this can only be accomplished by underselling 
the slave-holders in the markets of Europe; then we adjure him 
to look well into the remedies proposed before he commits him- 
self to them by swelling with his voice, or assisting with his 
purse, the cry and the demand that is about to be raised for their 
adoption. 

We are no partisans of the West India interest, nor are we 
concerned with any of our colonies, we do not at present remem- 
ber a single West Indian with whom we are acquainted, but we 
are convinced, from our knowledge of Africa, on the coast and 
the interior, that the plan proposed by Mr Buxton for putting 
down the slave trade by legitimate commerce is based on wrong 

rinciples, and will most lamentably fail; that the “ true remedy” 
is the one we have now stated. * 

Having thus stated our idea of the “true remedy” for the 
African slave trade, we would say a few words upon the imme- 
diate steps that should be pursued towards Africa while her re- 
demption is working out through the British colonies. 

The inefficiency and cruelty. of the present system being 
acknowledged by all parties, it is clearly our duty to abandon it 
at once, withdrawing our squadron and abolishing the mixed 
commission courts, which are now no real check upon the 
increase of the trade, but which aggravate its cruelty. Were 
this done we should at least be clear of the guilt of increasing 
the sufferings and mortality of the slaves by our abortive mea- 
sures, and the slaves would then be carried in roomy and com- 
fortable vessels, instead of being packed like bales of goods in 
Baltimore clippers. The slave trade would then be openly 
carried on, and this would be another advantage, for the magni- 
tude of the evil would not then escape public observation, as it 
does now to a great extent through the secrecy with which the 
traffic is at present conducted. ‘The whole world would be cog- 
nizant of it, the trade would stand forth in its naked hideousness, 
and public attention continually directed to it; and opinion 
acquiring every day more and more strength, the time would be 
hastened when to engage in the purchase and sale of human 
beings shall be declared piracy by all civilised nations of Europe, 
and with the bona fide intention of enforcing the penalty of the 
offence. 


* We are glad to find that we are not alone in this opinion. We have pe- 
rused with great pleasure a most convincing article on the subject in a 
weekly journal, the ‘Colonial Gazette,’ and a letter from Mr Burnley, of 
Trinidad, to Lord John Russell, dated 13th September, 1839, which for 
sound sense, enlarged views, and philanthropic principles, we have never 
seen excelled. It has been no slight gratification to us to find our opinions 
on this subject corroborated by such writers. 
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Having thus got rid of the positive evils we have been inflict- 
ing upon the African race, we could afford to encourage and 
protect our commercial interest on the coast; and the first point 
that strikes us is the fact that one half of our commerce with the 
coast of Africa, and certainly the most valuable half, on account 
of the shipping and capital employed, is carried on between the 
Benin and Cameroons rivers, on a line of coast of from two 
hundred and two hundred and fifty miles in length. Between 
these rivers lie the deltas of the Niger, Calebar and Cameroons, 
three rivers that for volume, extent of navigable waters, and 
facility of access, are perhaps not surpassed in the globe. In the 
different embouchures of these mighty streams, our ships load 
their cargoes of palm oil, ivory, and dye-woods; and if treaties 
were entered into with the chiefs at the mouths of these rivers, 
and a British settlement made upon the island of Fernando Po 
or mountain of Cameroons, a great increase of trade might be 
effected. We do not mean to assert that the chiefs upon the 
rivers, and there are only five navigable for ships of any burden, 
would suppress the slave trade in their own dominions (if their 
dominion extends beyond gun-shot of their town, of which we 
have some doubts), but we think they would, for an annual sum, 
surrender the sovereignty of the soil to the British government, 
and thereby enable us to prevent slave traders from entering the ri- 
vers ; at all events from loadingslaves in them. It would be, in fact, 
putting down the slave trade by the strong hand of power in that 
particular district, and allowing the inhabitants of the most fertile 
deltas in the world, free scope to their natural energies. A British 
settlement is also wanted here, to regulate disputes between the 
natives and the British traders, which are of frequent occurrence 
and often end in bloodshed, and we regret to be obliged to say the 
natives are the parties chiefly requiring protection. If such a 
settlement were made at vs Ms Po or Cameroons mountain, 
the erection of one hospital above the fever level would annually 
save hundreds of lives. Let us consider the situation of these 
places. From Cape de Verde to the Cape of Good Hope, there 
are no parts of the coast of sufficient height to ensure the health 
of Europeans except the two above named, the one being 14,500, 
and the other 10,500 feet high. ‘They both rise abruptly from 
the sea, Cameroons being partly, and Fernando Po wholly sur- 
rounded by water (indeed, we expect the former will be found 
separated from the mainland). ‘They command the entrance to 
the rivers by which alone we can expect to communicate with the 
interior of Africa; the one halfof our present trade is carried on at 
their feet; they are the only placeson the whole coast whereasettle- 
ment might be formed at which the European resident could attend 
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to his business during the day at the port, and ride to a home 
elevated above any danger from miasma in the evening, We 
heartily agree with Mr Buxton in recommending to govern- 
ment to colonise anew Fernando Po, not as a means sufficient in 
itself to put down the slave trade, but as a commercial station, 
where benevolent societies might educate the African youth 
from the neighbouring continent, and agricultural societies form 
normal schools for teaching the art of growing cotton, coffee, 
sugar, and other tropical produce. There is some difficulty 
with the Spaniards about this island, they claiming the sovereignty 
and requiring a large sum to give it up. We hope they will not 
get a maravedi. Cameroons mountain, and we speak from 
personal observation, is an equally eligible situation, has as good 
a harbour, rises rather more abruptly than the other from the sea, 
and has certainly less swampy ground on its windward side ; it 
has few inhabitants, and those few anxious for British protection. 
If there is a real wish to form a settlement, which we doubt, 
this is a position that may be made the Gibraltar of central 
Africa. ‘The mere sum that we’ hear is asked for Fernando Po by 
the Spanish government would clear and settle this beautiful spot. 
A steam vessel from it would reach any of the rivers we have 
mentioned in from twelve to thirty-six hours, if it were necessary 
to enforce our treaties with the chiefs: and when we open a trade 
with the interior, here would be a point to start from, and return 
to, a depot for our stores, and hospital for our sick. 

If a free and unfettered communication were opened between 
Africa and the West Indies, and the negro allowed, as we have 
proposed, a free passage to and from thence, in a few years there 
would be hundreds, nay thousands, returning to the land of their 
birth, with their savings. These men, having been treated as 
free men in our colonies, would bring back with them the know- 
ledge they had acquired during their stay there, and impart it to 
their countrymen. And when the result is accomplished that we 
are all looking to, viz., the destruction of the slave trade, by the 
— operation of the plan we have described, Africa would 

e in the possession of a large population speaking the English 
language, accustomed to English laws and habits, acquainted 
with colonial agriculture, ready for the application of English 
capital to the cultivation of the soil—and ripe for the exertions of 
missionaries, philanthropists, and of all those who are anxious 
for the improvement their fellow creatures. 

Is there a doubt of procuring willing emigrants from Africa ? 
There is no difficulty in getting any number of free blacks to enter 
into Her Majesty’s service, or into common trading ships, for voy- 


ages that may last from one to four years. We can vouch for the fa- 
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cility of procuring volunteers for any service under the British flag: 
from Sierra Leone alone a willing emigration of several thou- 
sands might be procured. From all accounts, Liberia has not 
improved since 1832, and when we visited it then, the mass of 
the population would have left it, if they could have got an asylum 
and employment in some thriving British colony. From the 
Gambia to the Portuguese settlements south of the line, there is 
not a part of the coast where free and willing emigrants would not 
be found. Let the negro be once aware that in a British colony 
he will find equal rights, abundance of employment, and liberal 
money wages, and the only difficulty would be in the numbers 
that would offer themselves. 

The expedition that the British government are about sending 
out will doubtless be productive of a large accession to our geogra- 

hical knowledge ; and the scientific and able men by whom it 
is to be commanded will collect a great mass of information on the 
people and their customs, the soil and its productions. On these 
grounds we rejoice sincerely that it has we projected and is to 
be carried into practice. But if the principles we have endea- 
voured to establish are correct, it is evident it will have no effect 
upon the slave trade ; and as it is got up on that ground alone, 
we would solemnly warn the British public against putting faith 
in its success, and abstaining from further efforts on the supposition 
that this is making an advance to its suppression. 

Having done this, we must congratulate the public on the 
spirit of enterprise which is reviving towards Africa. At no time 
since Mungo Park’s celebrated journey has that feeling been so 
strong as it is at present. While we write, a steam vessel is upon 
the Niger or some of its tributaries, sent out at the expense of a 
single individual, in the hope of opening a trade with the interior. 
The owner of this vessel (a man whom we are proud to know), 
believing that commerce is ordained by Providence to be the 
great agent in civilizing the globe, and anxious to extend its 
blessings to Africa, with the true spirit of a British merchant, 
and the feelings of a philanthropist, has built and equipped her 
at a great outlay of capital, without the assistance or co-operation 
of any other individual, although as a mere commercial specula- 
tion, it must entail upon him, for some years at least, a consider- 
able loss. May God grant that his benevolent views may be 
crowned with ultimate success, and the bread he is now casting 
upon the waters be returned to him fourfold ! 

The expedition sent out by some merchants in Liverpool, in 
1832, in consequence of the representations made by the Landers, 
of the trade which might be carried on in the interior, ending as 
it did in the total loss of the capital embarked, and a most melan- 
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choly loss of life, still was of some service—it proved the naviga- 
bility of the Niger by steam vessels; the safety, with the 
exception of the climate, with which Europeans could reside and 
trade there; discovered that the eastern branch of the Niger, 
called the Tchad or Shary, was navigable, and, indeed rather, the 
larger branch of the two; that the people improved as they receded 
from the coast—appeared more civilized and cultivated—were 
amiable, hospitable, and kind. 

It is not our object here to enter into a geographical discussion 
as to the plan of proceedings the proposed Niger expedition 
shouid follow; that had better be, and we hope will be, left to the 
commander and leader of it. But having had some sad experience 
on this very river, we may be excused throwing out one or two 
suggestions. 

Beware of theorists and theories— 


‘¢ All philosophers, who find 
Some favourite system to their mind, 
In every point to make it fit, 
Will force all nature to submit.” 


And what subject has been more theoretically handled than this 
very African one, morally and geographically ? ‘Take, for in- 
stance, the theories and opinions on the course of the Niger. 
There was first the notion that it was merely a portion of the 
Senegal and Gambia; after Park’s discovery, Major Rennell 
carried it into the marshes of Waugara, a country that has dis- 
appeared ; then Horneman and Jackson pushed it into the Nile, 
the latter even giving an account of a voyage on it to Cairo. After 
this came the hypothesis of the Niger Congo and the ‘‘ hypothesis 
confirmed” of poor Major Tuckey. Denham’s book cleared up 
everything, and our great Admiralty geographers brought it first 
into the Yeou and Lake Tchad, and afterwards by the Shary into 
the same place. Murray, in the ‘ Encylopedia Britannica,’ got 
hold of both rivers, but instead of carrying them to the sea, imag= 
ined an African Caspian to receive them. Sir Rufane Donkin 
carried the Niger under the Sahara and into the Mediterranean, 
giving most excellent reasons why it should be so: and poor 
Reichard, who formed the only true theory as to its termina- 
tion in the bights of Benin and Bifroa, and published it:in 1808, 
(through Malte Brun in 1813, and in Park’s Travels in 1815,) 
was laughed at and ridiculed by all of them, as a visionary 
dreaming German. The grand discovery of the Landers, one 
would think, has annihilated geographical giddiness—far from 
it; they are speculating now upon the course of the Shary, and 
have unanimously resolved that it issues from Lake Tchad. Let 
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it issue-from where it may, we hope it will be explored to its 
source, as this eastern branch we consider the most interesting. 
In our opinion its sources will be found on the opposite declivity 
of that range of mountains which throws off the White Nile. 

We find by the ‘ Parliamentary Papers’ that it is intended to 
take one hundred and fifty-five Iuropeans in the three vessels 
composing the expedition. We sincerely hope this may be re- 
considered, and coloured people substituted wherever possible. 
Considering, as we do, this expedition as merely for the purpose 
of acquiring information, to be acted on hereafter, it is most 
desirable that the mortality should be as small as possible. We 
have heard seme nonsense talked of the moral effect of a number 
of Europeans on the natives; we suppose it must be the moral effect 
of a succession of funerals. We know that the present expedition 
will have all the advantages of naval discipline, order, and clean- 
liness, that the officers will be the élite of the service, and the 
men picked from our primest seamen, and the per centage of 
mortality on these accounts be much less than in the former one ; 
but we are anxious that it should not exceed that of the cruizers 
upon the coast ; and we think this may be accomplished by taking 
coloured men to fill all the subordinate situations, so that merely 
the officers may be Europeans. We have known the depression 
of spirits, the sinking of the heart, occasioned by the deaths of 
brave men around us ; we would, if possible, preserve the officers 
of this expedition from similar feelings. A seaman, if seized with 
sickness, gives way at once to the deadening influence of the 
complaint, and dies without the slightest mental effort to save 
himself. We have felt what it was to have taken men on an 
expedition of danger who had no resources but their physical 
strength to fall back upon. An officer, on the contrary, rallies 
and re-rallies ; his mind saves him; he has the certainty of pro- 
motion, the vision of credit and renown, if he survives; and 
instead of giving way to despondency, the desire of life, the 
hopes of the future, enable him to struggle through attacks that 
— lay his more humble though physically stronger brother 
ow. 

As to any danger, except from climate, none exists. The 
natives are all anxious for intercourse with Europeans, and we 
do not expect a gun will be fired in anger, or a drop of blood 
spilt. Our countrymen will be received with open arms in all 
parts of the interior, while they conduct themselves with modera- 
tion and justice. 

The geographical ignorance of Central Africa is very dis- 
graceful to the present day, and we would suggest that a simul- 
taneous effort should be made, in conjunction with the Niger 
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expedition, to run a base line across Africa, from Berbera, in the 
strait of Babel Mandel on the east, to the Gambia on the west. 
There would be no want of able and accomplished men to volun- 
teer, there are still in our country numbers of Mungo Parks in 
embryo. A few thousand pounds, ten at the most, would equip and 
send out two parties of a dozen able and educated men each, the 
one to ascend the Gambia and descend the Niger until they 
met the expedition from the sea; the other to cross the country 
from Berbera, and endeavour to get upon the head waters of 
the Shang, and float down it until they met their companions. 
We say a party of a dozen each, for we entirely disapprove of 
the plan that sends a single individual to perish like a dog ina 
hut, and, as with Major Houghton, his papers perish with him ; 
we have not even the sad consolation of gaining anything by his 
sacrifice. By a proper selection of military officers, medical. 
men, naturalists, and botanists, more information would be col- 
lected by such a party in six months than by an individual in as 
many years. Such a plan ought to be followed out by govern- 
ment on commercial grounds alone, but we see no hopes of their 
doing it; and the Geographical Society having so managed its 
affairs that it has only hundreds instead of thousands for its 
income, we cannot look for help to it. Our only hope is, that some 
such plan will be carried into effect by the liberality of individuals. 
We think it a good opportunity for some of our wealthy noblemen, 
emulating the Raleighs of former days, to head or set on foot 
such an expedition, and, failing them, we hope that some one, un- 
connected with the di/ettanti societies of the present day, will 
raise the money by subscription amongst our merchants and 
manufacturers. 

In conclusion, we again implore the public to judge of this 
African question themselves. If they are sceptical of the reme- 
dies proposed, while the motives of their authors are above suspi- 
cion, does it not prove the necessity for further inquiry before 
hurrying to the adoption of any one of them? 

To philanthropists we say, look at the evil that has been done 
in the name of philanthropy, and inquire before you enter upon 
a new course. 

To economists, look at the expense you have incurred for 
thirty years, and compare it with the result. 

To statesmen, we submit the facts and arguments now adduced, 
and in the name of humanity, policy, and justice, we ask for a 
public inquiry before the nation is pledged to the adoption of any 
new system. M. L. 
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Art. V.—1l. Prince Albert, and the House of Saxony. By 
Frederick Shoberl. Henry Colburn. 


2. Prince Albert, his Country, and Kindred. ‘Thomas Ward. 


8. Songs and Ballads. Written and set to Music by Prince 
Albert and Prince Ernest. Translated from the German by 
G. F. Richardson. 4to. Henry Colburn. 


MPPHE feeling of the English public in relation to royal mar- 
riages is not a little inconsistent. On the one hand, or 
are fully sensible that, although to no subject in the Britis 
dominions is domestic happiness of such importance as to the 
Sovereign, who is of necessity so much more exposed to the 
bitterness and anxiety of public strife, the Sovereign nevertheless 
has the worst chance of all of attaining it. Accordingly, they 
are disposed to sympathize with this hard condition of royalty ; 
and where the victim is a young woman, their sympathies are 
naturally more strongly excited. Yet, on the other hand, they 
are always ready to find fault with any conceivable marriage of a 
female Sovereign. They would not hear of her marrying an 
Englishman, and they can’t bear the idea of her marrying a 
foreigner. In the former case they appear to be influenced by 
feelings of personal jealousy: in the latter by a very vague 
national dislike. Strong at this moment, and almost universal 
as is the interest taken by Englishmen in the happiness of Queen 
Victoria, very audible grumblings are heard at her having 
bestowed her hand on aGerman. Some cut jokes on a country, 
which, as far as their knowledge extends, is famous for nothing 
but sausages and sour-krout, and represent its princes as about 
equal to squireens here ; while others, taking a more serious 
view, tremble at the prospect of our being involved by this alli- 
ance in a maze of German diplomacy and intrigue, and of Great 
Britain finally becoming a dependency of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 
With a view to enlighten this portion of the public on such mat- 
ters, and to furnish them moreover with some personal sketch of 
the Prince who has been called to this prominent position amongst 
us, the two little works have been published which we have placed 
at the head of the present article. Of these works very little is 
to be said. The latter, which is the more compendious, and 
therefore the more readable of the two, is unfortunately full of 
inaccuracies, and in the many German words and phrases which 
it takes occasion to introduce, the spelling and grammar are 
invariably incorrect. ‘The former gives a more formidably full 
history of the house of Saxony, from the remotest eras of mytho- 
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logy down to the present day, and though the tracing it through 
its wonderful incidents calls for the exercise of the extremes of 
faith and perseverance, we can boast of having come to the task 
with a pretty fair proportion of the former virtue, and at all 
events a plentiful supply of the latter. 

We confess we take a peculiar interest in all that relates to 
Saxon story. We delight to wander back to the land of Woden 
—our own Woden—from whom we are all sprung! the land 
from which we have derived our best blood, and all that is most 
valuable in our national character. We delight, through the long 
; lapse of ages and unimaginable varieties of circumstance, to trace 
the glorious working of the Saxon spirit—now breathing freedom 
into civil institutions—now nerving the hand that is lifted for its 
father-land. But, above all, do we delight in feeling sure that 
it is the same spirit that animated us of yore, and is still ani- 
mating us now—that it flourishes in all soils alike, and in all 
times: and that, whether in the fifth or the nineteenth century, 
whether in Saxony or England, it is invariably characterised by 
the same indomitable energy, and achieves the same brilliant 
success. 

The first spot, on which our good old forefathers are mentioned 

by writers as being settled, was the Cimbrian Chersonesus, the 
modern kingdom of Denmark, from whence they extended them- 
selves over Westphalia to the Netherlands and Rhine. ‘To one 
of their principal tribes settled in the Duchy of Engern, the pre- 
sent Liineberg, belonged Hengst and Horst, who, in the middle 
of the fifth century, established themselves in Britain, and gave 
it (quoth Mr Shoberl) the name of Engern-land, whence England, 
Shortly after their time figured another celebrated man of Engern, 
of the name of Wittekind, who for many years braved the whole 
power of Charlemagne, and who, it is respectfully requested 
that we should believe, was the ancestor of the three houses that 
about the middle of the eleventh century represented the Saxon 
family. These three houses were established in the margraviate 
of Meissen, the landgraviate of Thuringia, and the duchy of 
Saxony. In 1422 they all became united in the person of Fre- 
derick the Warlike, on whom at the same time the Emperor 
Sigismund conferred the important privilege of sealing his letters 
with red wax. In 1483 these possessions were again divided 
between two princes, Ernest and Albert, with whom originated 
the well-known separation of the house of Saxony into the 
Ernestine and Albertine branches. ‘To Ernest were allotted 
Thuringia and the electoral dignity, and to Albert, Meissen and 
a large sum of money. From the former of these branches, as we 
shall see, is descended the illustrious subject of the memoirs 
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which are now before us. The son and successor of Ernest was 
Frederick the Wise, the guardian angel of Luther. Though 
never to his latest day a convert to the new opinions, to him ma 
be mainly attributed their triumph. Had it not been for his 
firmness and ingenuity, the power and stratagems of Luther’s 
enemies must have soon succeeded in crushing him; and had 
Luther been crushed, who shall say that another Reformer would 
have arisen, or that, if one had, his reform would have been such 
as Lutheranism? Of equal value to the cause of Protestantism 
was Frederick’s successor, John the Constant, himself a Protes- 
tant, and indeed the founder of the designation ; for he it was who 
organised and headed that memorable band of princes who, by 
their protest against the iniquitous edict of the diet of Spires, 
gave the name of Protestants to all holders of the new opinions. 
It was, furthermore, under his direction that the confession of 
Augsburg was drawn up, and that the great Protestant league of 
Smaicald was first formed. He was succeeded by John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, an equally sincere though less fortunate 
champion of the cause. This prince was placed at the head of the 
Protestant army, and took the field against the Emperor Charles V. 
Being betrayed by his cousin, Duke Maurice, the head of the 
Albertine branch of the house, he was defeated by Charles at 
Miihlberg, taken prisoner, and sentenced to death, The intelli- 
gence of this dreadful doom, which was announced to him while 
he was playing at chess, could not so far disturb his equanimity 
as to prevent his finishing and winning the game. His sentence 
was subsequently commuted to one of perpetual imprisonment, 
and his electorate was bestowed on the treacherous but able 
Maurice, who gave up Weimar and other territories: to the de- 
osed prince. ‘Thenceforth the electoral possessions descended 
in the Albertine line through various electors to Frederick 
Augustus, who alternately siding against and with Napoleon, 
was defeated by him at Jena, and with him at Leipsic. After 
twenty months’ exile he was obliged by the Congress of Vienna 
to sign a treaty by which he gave up to Prussia the larger though 
less populous portion of his dominions. The title of king, which 
Napoleon had granted him in 1806, he was permitted to retain. 
The present king, Frederick Augustus, succeeded to the throne 
in 1836. Since 1697 this branch of the family has adhered to 
Catholicism, the then monarch having embraced that faith in 
order to qualify himself for the throne of Poland. Almost all the 
people of the kingdom, however, are Protestants. 
We ought now to follow the Ernestine line from the period of 
its establishment at Weimar, under Frederick the Magnanimous 
in 1547; but really we despair of accurately presenting all the 
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sub-divisions and re-formations, and re-divisions, which this little 
territory has undergone, in the process of arriving at its present 
condition. Suffice it to say, that after nearly three hundred years 
of constant change, resulting chiefly from irregular enlargements 
and contractions of succession, and partly from diplomatic ar- 
rangements, particularly those of the Congress of Vienna, the 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon family has at length come to be 
represented by the four independent houses of Saxe-Weimar- 
Eisenach; Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen, to which belongs 
our Queen Dowager Adelaide; Saxe-Altenburg; and Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, to which belong Prince Albert, the king of the 
Belgians, and the Duchess of Kent. The subjoined table will 
enable the reader at a glance to form some idea of the extent, 
population, &c. of these principalities, as also of the kingdom of 
Saxony. We cannot vouch for its complete accuracy, as we have 
coniad implicitly to the statistics of the two books of memoirs to 
which we have above referred. 
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We have shown that the branch of the family to which Prince 
Albert belongs has been Protestant * ever since the days of John 





* There is one exception only in the person of Ferdinand George Augustus, 
Prince Albert’s uncle, and his father’s elder brother. This prince (we quote 
from Shoberl) “ married, in 1816, at Vienna, where he resides, a Catholic 
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the Constant; that that last-mentioned prince, as well as his pre- 
decessor and successor, were the main props of Protestantism in 
its hour of peril, and were the chief sufferers in the cause; that 
throughout the religious wars in Germany their descendants have 
invariably adhered to it; and, at this moment, Protestantism 
is nowhere more triumphant or more enlightened than in that 
Saxony where its cradle first was rocked. Nevertheless, it was 
against the religion of a prince descended from such ancestors, 
and educated in such a land, that our Tories raised the insolent 
doubts conveyed in the memorable outery respecting the omission 
of the word Protestant in the queen’s announcement to the 
Privy Council. Far more creditable had it been to the Duke of 
Wellington if, instead of lending the sanction of his name to this 
contemptible party falsehood, he had distinctly told the House of 
Lords all that he knew from history, or might have known, had 
he read history before he set up for a statesman, respecting the 
struggles of the prince’s family, from the earliest to the latest 
days, in behalf of the cause to which their lordships pretended 
not to know how he or his stood affected. But in other points 
of view besides the religious are these Saxon states well worthy 
of our notice. In all, systems of representative government are 
established, not perhaps contrived with much cunning, but never- 
theless working with full effect. In all, education is provided for 
every class, and literature and science patronised. ‘They are full 
of common schools and gymnasia and universities. It was said in 
1640 that “the beers of Thuringia were better educated than 
the gentry of other countries;” and if that saying does not still 
continue true, it is that the gentry of other countries have im- 
pe and not that the boors of Thuringia have got worse. Saxe- 

/eimar alone has been connected with Wieland, Schiller, Herder, 
and Goethe, and nowhere on the face of the civilized globe is 
to be found so large a proportion of men distinguished in science 
and literature as among these Saxon principalities. They abound 
with libraries and museums, and picture galleries, well assorted 





lady, Marie, daughter of the first and last Prince of Kohary, at whose death, 
in 1826, he came into possession of his entensive estates in Hungary, and 
assumed the name of Saxe-Coburg-Kohary. In 1827 he was naturalised in 
Hungary, and the following year received from the Emperor of Austria the 
investiture of the Kohary estates, by which he has become the founder of 
one of the wealthiest houses in Hungary. As he became at the same time 
the founder of a Catholic line of the house of Coburg, all his children having 
been brought up in that religion, he was obliged at his marriage to renounce 
by a particular act the right of succession to the patrimonial possessions 
in Saxony on behalf of himself and of his descendants.’ One would think 
that this act would have been sufficient of itself to set at rest the alarms of 
our pious Tories, 
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and open to the whole community. ‘Their princes are familiar 
with their people. They reside amongst them. There is hardly 
a corner of their territory that they are not personally acquainted 
with, hardly a complaint that does not reach their ear. Among 
these states Saxe-Coburg-Gotha is one of the most thickly peo- 
pleed, best governed, and most prosperous. 

Duke Ernest, the father of Prince Albert, shared, to a more 
than ordinary extent, the vicissitudes of German princes during 
the wars of Napoleon. His conduct in the field gained him the 
respect of the emperor and the confidence of the allies, while 
his government at home has earned for him the still more valuable 
reward of the affection of his people. His domestic worth is well 
illustrated by the untiring and judicious supervision which he has 
exercised over the education of his children. 

Thus we find all adventitious circumstances combining in 
favour of the youthful prince of this house. A descent asso- 
ciated with such heroic exertions in the greatest of all causes ; 
free institutions, inspiring order, industry, and content, all 
around ; moral, sober-minded, and religious citizens, devoted to 
useful and ennobling pursuits; a sensible and affectionate father ; 
and true Saxon blood flowing in his veins; such are the advan- 
tages with which Prince Albert came into the world, and which 
he has not thrown away. 

He was born at the castle of Erenburg on the 26th of August, 
1819, a few months after his royal consort. When eleven years 
of age, he paid a visit to the Duchess of Kent in England, and 
became for a few months the companion and fellow pupil of the 
Princess Victoria. It is generally said, and with every appearance 
of probability, that the friendship was then first formed which has 
since ripened into that warm affection which constitutes the 
charm of their present life, and which, if prophecies are ever safe, 
will continue to bind and bless them through a good old age. At 
the age of seventeen he was admitted with his brother Ernest as 
a student at the university of Bonn, and so distinguished were 
their academical careers, that the rector of the sister-university 
of Jena thought them worthy of being made public “for the 
benefit of students generally, and more especially of those of the 
same rank.” 

The greater part of the reading public ought by this time to 
have become familiar with the principal characteristics of a 
German university. ‘They are apt, however, to take the greatest 
interest in its drinking bouts, clubs, and duelling laws, and to 
overlook the extraordinary advantages. which it offers to the stu- 
dent. At Oxford or Cambridge any knowledge gained beyond 
that of Latin and Greek and mathematics is gained by accident ; 
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but in a German university the regular course of study embraces 
all that is most important in all the sciences. Athletic training is 
likewise attended to there; and music and painting, and those 
other accomplishments which tend to make man agreeable and 
graceful in society, are taught by skilful masters. The advan- 
tage, however, to Prince Albert of his residence at Bonn was 
not confined to the progress which he made in knowledge. He 
derived a still greater one from being brought into contact and 
competition with his fellow men. ) Bowe, of being taught, as 
princes too often are, by some bishop in esse or in spe, that he 
was an extraordinary genius divinely inspired with superior 
wisdom to everybody else, he was subjected to the daily necessity 
of measuring his talents with those of his fellow students, and 
observing the character of his countrymen, which presents itself 
in such strange diversity of forms, but with such peculiar in- 
genuousness in all large assemblies of young men. His rank 
appears never to have interfered except in the beneficial way of 
keeping him out of those foolish frolics which are the chief draw- 
back to the advantages of a German university; and he accord- 
ingly was enabled to leave Bonn without any slashes on his cheek 
and with an entire nose. 

The winter of 1838 he passed in Italy. In the following autumn 
he revisited England ; his marriage with Queen Victoria was then 
rumoured, denied, arranged, and announced ; and finally solem- 
nized on the 10th of February in the present year. 

In person Prince Albert is highly prepossessing,* with an 
expression indicative of great good sense and good feeling. His 
manners are unassuming and amiable, and his conversation is 
just such as is to be expected from a very well-bred and well- 
informed man. He speaks English with great fluency and a good 
accent, and, in a word, is a favourable specimen of the best style 
of gentleman. ‘To be sure, he does not possess some of the 





* None of his portraits (Lane's lithograph of Ross's miniature being, on 
the whole, the best of them) really do him justice. But this is of little 
consequence, as those of the public who do not frequent levees and draw- 
ing-rooms may themselves see him wherever and almost as often as they 
please; country cousins may find him daily between five and seven 
in the parks, driving his royal smiling bride in a low phaeton, drawn 
by two white ponies. He is almost always at the Opera, sitting next the 
Queen, whose box is on the left, looking towards the stage. His brother 
Ernest, who seems more intent on finding out all the beauties of the audi- 
ence than those of the stage, usually faces her Majesty on the opposite side 
ofthe box. Those who do not dread a crush for half an hour, and will pay 
half-a-crown for the chance of her Majesty’s attendance at the Chapel Royal, 
St James's (which opens between ten and eleven) may sometimes get a very 
deliberate view of the Queen and her consort in the royal pew. 
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qualifications which are highly prized by our young men of 
fashion. He is a bad boxer, and cannot drive four in hand; and 
we should strongly dissuade the owner of a favourite from en- 
trusting an important race to his Royal Highness’s jockeyship. 
But, on the other hand, as a painter, as a performer and even com- 
poser of music, he has given proof of superior talent. We have 
before us a collection of songs and ballads, stated on the title-page 
to have been written, and set to music, by Princes Albert and 
Ernest. ‘The poetry is chiefly by Prince Ernest, the music by 
Prince Albert. In three of the songs Prince Ernest is the author 
both of words and music. Prince Albert does not appear as a 
poet. The aspirations of his muse having no doubt been con- 
fined to but one object, his poetical effusions will, we fear, not 
meet the eye of the public; until, perhaps, a century hence, the 
epistolary papers which have passed between his Royal Highness 
and Queen Victoria shall be edited by some Lady Charlotte Bury, 
to make the fortune of some London publisher yet unborn. 

The work before us is not one to challenge criticism, as if it 
had been published by the Prince with a view to the celebrity it 
has attained, or with the slightest cénsciousness that by giving it 
to the world he would fix upon himself the attention of every 
professor of music, or connoisseur in the art, in Germany and 
England. It contains, however, the evidence of a considerable 
ucquaintance with the science, and neglected as music now is in 
this country as a branch of education, we doubt whether there is 
one member of our young nobility who, at the age of eighteen, 
could produce a work of equal merit. 

The airs, which seem generally written for tenor voices, are 
not very striking, but the accompaniment is often bold and 
— and frequently contains some pleasing harmonies. ‘The 
theme of the ‘ Klage der Liebe’ appears to be partly taken from 
a favourite waltz of Beethoven. The air we prefer is that 
of a simple chorale to the words, ‘O wunderbares tiefes Schwin- 
gen.’ It has the least pretension of any in the book, and is 
chastely written. 

We have been pleased with the songs of Prince Ernest, which 
breathe a kindly spirit, and show a mind susceptible of the in- 
fluence of strong feelings of domestic attachment. ‘The song of 
* Schlaf O schlaf mein Kindelein,’ is excellent of its kind, but the 
translation gives a very faint idea of the tenderness and delicacy 
of the original. 

Such, then, is the young man whom fortune, propitious alike 
to all the parties most interested, has destined to fill the high 
position of consort of the Queen of England, All Englishmen 
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must be deeply interested in him. It is impossible but that he 
must exercise some influence over the royal mind, and it is 
of vast importance that that influence should be wisely exer- 
cised. We may congratulate ourselves that all that is known of 
him is highly in his favour; that he is known to possess a good 
heart, good abilities, an irreproachable character, refined tastes, 
and agreeable manners, and that, in short, descent, circumstance, 
and personal endowments, have in him combined to form pre- 
cisely the character whom affectionate subjects would wish to see 
united to a youthful Queen. 


A. B. 








Art. VI—Memoirs of the Life of Sir Samuel Romilly, written 
by himself; witha Selection from his Correspondence. Edited 


by his Sons. In three volumes. London: John Murray. 
1840. 


HESE memoirs and letters form an authentic, though im- 
perfect, history of one very amiable in his private life, very 
successful in his worldly pursuits, and yet giving proofs of the 
most exalted virtue in his political career. And while we are 
thus able to follow the personal history of the writer himself— 
while we at every page have reason to admire his fortunes, to 
applaud his generous and benevolent labours for the improve- 
ment of our institutions, and to envy his happy home, his affec- 
tionate family, and his many ardent friends, we may also gather 
instruction from the failure of his beneficent endeavours, and be 
cheered by a comparison between the times in which he lived and 
our own. ‘The unadorned narrative of his parliamentiary life 
affords in almost every sentence, striking proofs of the rapid ad- 
vance made by the people of this country in their opinions in 
matters most deeply atiecting their well-being as a nation ; and 
exhibits many and very significant illustrations of the mode in 
which that advance has often been checked and retarded by those 
who are “‘ set in authority over us ;” and who, by their position, 
their supposed instruction, and superior attainments, ought to 


have been the very leaders in all attempts to bring about tempe- 
rate and rational reforms. 
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From the evidence which these memoirs afford, the intellectual 
and moral character of the writer is made plainly apparent to us. 
The class of his mind is shown; as well as his rank in that class: 
but there still remains a very important blank in his personal 
history. Neither from the memoirs, nor the published letters, 
do we learn anything of the mode in which Sir Samuel Romilly 
rose to fame. At one period we find him the son of a jeweller, 
and articled to one of the six clerks in Chancery; soon afterwards, 
in consequence of a fortunate legacy, an unknown student, then 
barrister at law. Then comes the blank in his history ; for when 
we next hear of him, he has conquered all the difficulties of his 
arduous profession ; wealth is already his, and power, rank, and 
fame are within his grasp. But of his labours, his struggles, his 
difficulties before he attained this great eminence, we have no 
record; so that most of what in his early life would have amused 
and instructed the world is forgotten or omitted. ‘The editors 
have either not considered it within the scope of their plan, or 
have been unable from want of materials, to supply this deficiency. 
The history of the most eventful period of his personal history 
must thus for ever remain unknown: 

Yet the rise of Romilly from obscurity and comparative poverty 
to fame and affluence, is a topic pregnant with interesting and 
important considerations. His father was the son of a foreigner, 
and might himself be deemed one. He in his youth was a me- 
chanic, and never rose above the condition of a thriving trades- 
man. Romilly himself seems to have served in his father’s shop, 
and very narrowly escaped being apprenticed to a working jew- 
eller. ‘Thus, every difficulty lay in his path to distinction. By 
a nation so wedded to their national prejudices as the English, 
his birth would not be forgotten ; ee too, and aristocratic 
beyond all other people, they would always be careful to remember 
that he was the son of a tradesman and a mechanic. But these 
difficulties, apparently overwhelming, were triumphantly over- 
come. It was not simply that he acquired wealth and great pro- 
fessional reputation—he was popular with the nation at large, 
and, above all things startling, he was treated with marked defer- 
ence and respect by the two aristocratic factions who then, as 
now, domineered over the fortunes of the people. Yet was all 
this wealth, fame, and honour acquired without one degrading 
artifice, without one sacrifice of principle; his course was an 
honest one from the beginning to the end. Neither was he thus 
successful because he soared above other men by his commanding 
ability ; or surpassed them in the variety and extent of his acquire- 
ments. For his intellect, though clear, vigorous, and capable of 
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continuous effort, was not endowed with that divine intuition 
which men call genius; and his knowledge beyond the precincts 
of law, was a smattering rather than science. Wherein then lay 
the secret of his fortunes? ‘The publication before us, imperfect 
though it be, we think will enable us to answer this question. 
In it we find no brilliant wit to dazzle or affright ; no bold and 
original views to alarm the timid, to overshoot the mark of the 
common herd of mankind, or to excite the suspicion of the quick- 
sighted sinister interests of this country. ‘There are no declara- 
tions of opinions greatly opposed to reigning opinions— the dogmas 
of religion, morality, or society are never thwarted or shocked— 
no daring aims are professed which may startle the prudent—no 
wayward flight of genius draws him away from the stedfast pur- 
suit of professional advancement. He was not great in a way to 
make others envious because despairing. He was a reformer, 
without being dangerous to the great factions of the country; 
he was virtuous according to the common standards of morality ; 
and while all men could comprehend him, they saw nothing which 
did not command their respect and admiration. Dumont, who, 
to great experience among men in the active pursuits of life, 
added all the knowledge which could be gathered from a rigid 
examination and analysis of his own thoughts and feelings, thus 
speaks of the work before us :— 


‘There is, I think, no other work of this kind which could pro- 
duce the same moral effects upon a youthful mind. On one side 
we see great talents, great reputation, and ample fortune, and on the 
other, an obscure origin, scarcely any education, years lost—and all 
these disadvantages overcome by unwearied application, and by 
efforts constantly directed to the same end. It is a lesson composed 
entirely of facts, worth more than volumes of moral sentiments, to 
which none of those pretences, by which young people commonly 
reconcile to themselves their own nothingness, can be suggested as 
an answer. Nor does the example stop here. During twenty years 
no one enjoyed happiness surpassing his, and this of a kind to be 
described by him alone who felt it. Although his natural disposition 
was not without a tinge of melancholy, this had ceased at the mo- 
ment of his marriage, and left only that serious turn of mind which 
gave weight to all his thoughts. I, who knew him from the age of 
two-and-twenty, could describe how vividly his flexible imagination 
dwelt on the pleasures to be derived from the beauties of nature, 
from literature, from the fine arts, and from the soeiety of his 
friends ; and how he made all these enjoyments keep their proper 
place in the disposal of his time. But never did I see in him any 
trace of those habits of despondency which produce discontent with 
one’s self and the world. A charm, too, is spread over the whole 
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work, and it leaves on the mind a feeling of affection for the author ; 
and this because he displays himself without pretension, and be- 
cause the picture he draws relates only to those moral feelings, those 
— virtues which every one can imitate, and to that domestic 
ife, the happiness of which, as it is derived from the purest and 
most amiable feelings, creates jealousy in the breast of no one. Mere 
men of the world will probably disbelieve it; in their eyes it will 
appear a romance, but one that will not offend them; and by the 
middling ranks, the most numerous class of society, these memoirs 
will be read with the same fecling as that which dictated their com- 
position.” —Preface, pp. x, xi. 

This is the character most fortunate for its possessor. Success 
and happiness usually attend it. Whether it is that by which 
great deeds are done for the happiness of others; whether it is 
that which makes a man a guiding light to other times, which 
enables him to bear up against the torrent of erroneous opinion, 
to discover great truths, and, however dangerous, to enunciate 
them, is a question which we think cannot be so easily decided. 
Romilly, indeed, did not seek to be of this class. To that which 
he aspired, however, he attained, arid, within the sphere to which 
he was content to confine himself, he seems to have come as near 
perfection as our faulty and erring nature will permit. 

Among the causes contributing to Romilly’s success, his man- 
ner and bearing towards other men ought not to be omitted. To 
a fine person and handsome countenance, he added a graceful 
and dignified demeanor. From a passage which we shall im- 
mediately quote, it appears that Romilly attached much import- 
ance to his outward carriage ; and in this he shews that he knew 
well the world in which he moved. ‘The early patrons of every 
barrister are the attornies;* and it is of vital interest to him 
seeking business at the bar, that these dispensers of profit and of 





* Romilly’s old clerk seems to have had a shrewd notion of what was 
requisite for a barrister’s success : (e. g.) “ I had sometimes,” Romilly writes, 
“ employed the clerk to copy papers which I had amused'myself with writing 
upon abuses existing in the aieulaieteation of justice, and upon the necessity 
of certain reforms. He had seen with great regret the little progress [ had 
made in my profession, and particularly upon the circuit, and had observed 
those whom he thought much my inferiors in talent far before me in business, 
and putting these matters together in his head he entertained no doubt that 
he had at last discovered the cause of what had long puzzled him. The 
business of a barrister depends on the good opinion of attorneys ; and attor- 
neys could never think well of aman who was troubling his head about re- 
forming abuses when he ought to be profiting by them. All this he one day 
took the liberty of presenting to me withvery great humility. I endea- 
youred to calm his apprehensions, and told him that what I wrote was seen 
only by himself and by me; but this, no doubt, did not satisfy him.”—Vol. 
i, p. 78. : 

VoL, XXXIV. No, I. M 
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honours should entertain favourable opinions of his capacity for 
the work he has to perform. Reserved and dignified, Romilly’s 
manner was imposing, and men believed him capable even before 
he had proved himself so. He had capacity quite equal to the 
acquisition of legal lore; and he had the all-important quality of 
industry to face and overcome the drudgery which the acquire- 
ment of legal knowledge imposes. His knowledge, therefore, 
maintained the effect produced by his demeanour. As this 
knowledge, too, was in the old and established ways, it never 
raised that prejudice against its possessor, which is the sure 
attendant upon original modes of thought, and novel views upon 
existing institutions. After he was elected member for West- 
minster, he writes thus :— 


‘“‘Recollecting what frequently passes at popular meetings, I 
cannot but think that those who often attend them generally lose by 
such attendance much of the weight and dignity which may have 
belonged to their characters; whatever may belong to mine I will 
endeavour to preserve undiminished. Though it be now evident 
that I shall never be raised to any high office, yet I am resolved so 
to conduct myself, as if I knew that the highest dignity was my 
certain destination. Upon the hustings in Covent garden, at election 
dinners, and at tavern meetings, when I am obliged to be present at 
them, I will always endeavour to speak and act like one who bears 
in mind that the time is approaching when he is to fill the highest 
seat of justice. What, indeed, is it which, in a _— station, can 
give to any man weight and influence with others, but the inde- 
mpeg and dignity of his character? It is by these alone that 

e can be enabled to stand up against all the power and authority 
which rank and office, and court favour must always confer. It is 
by a dignified condnct and an unsullied reputation, much more than 
by arguments or eloquence, that he may gain over supporters to the 
people’s cause, and check and restrain and intimidate a corrupt ad- 
ministration, and counteract their mischievous designs.”—Vol. iii, 
p- 431. 


None knew better than he the value of the saying, that no 
man is a hero to his valet de chambre—no one ever more prac- 
tically and successfully applied it. 

He describes his family as originally resident at Montpelier, 
where his great grandfather had a pretty good landed estate. 
This great grandfather was a protestant, who, after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz by Louis XIV. was content to save 
his estate by dissembling his faith. He had an only son, who, 
being young, was less prudent than his father. At seventeen 
years of age this young man went to Geneva to receive the 
sacrament, and there meeting with Saurin, he was so touched b 
the exhortations of the preacher, that he determined to leave his 
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native country rather than return a dissembler. He came to 
England, and established himself as a wax bleacher. This trade 
was prosperous, and sufficient while maintained by timely pre- 
sents of money from the land-owner of Montpelier. He died, 
however ; a distant but Catholic relative stepped into the property, 
and Romilly’s grandfather became a bankrupt, and sunk into 
ete g This reverse sent him early to the grave. He left 

ehind him eight children, four sons and four daughters. One 
son died soon after his father, and of the then remaining sons 
Romilly’s father was the youngest. While a youth he had been 
by his father bound apprentice to a jeweller. A fellow-appren- 
tice, of the name of Garnault, who was like himself the son of a 
Protestant refugee, had a sister, who became eventually the wife 
of young Romilly, and the mother of Sir Samuel. Before this 
happened, however, the young people were opposed in their wishes 
by the parents of Mademoiselle Garnault. Romilly went to 
Paris, and continued there for a considerable time, working as a 
journeyman in his business. 

Sir Samuel was born on the Ist March 1757, and the picture 
he gives of his early years bears no slight resemblance to that 
— us by Rousseau in his inimitable autobiography. In the 
ollowing description of his happy home, Romilly almost rivals, 
and certainly imitates, poor Jean ) Soo — 


** Upon receiving so large an accession to his fortune, my father 
removed out of his country lodgings into a house still, however, in 





* Let the following testimony of the virtuous Romilly be read by the 
numerous and vulgar herd who, in this country, gain a cheap reputation 
for rigid morality, by vehemently abusing Rousseau, without troubling 
themselves with the idle preliminary of reading him. ‘“ Roget was an 
admirer of the writings of his countryman Rousseau, and he made me ac- 

uainted withthem. With what astonishment and delight did I first read 
them! I seemed transported into a new world. His seducing eloquence 
so captivated my reason, that I was blind to all his errors. 1 imbibed all 
his doctrines—adopted all his opinions, and embraced his system of 
morality with the heme of a convert to some newreligion. That enthu- 
siasm has long since evaporated ; and though I am not even now so cold 
and insensible as to be able under any circumstances to read his writings 
with an even and languid pulse, and unmoistened eyes, yet I am never 
tempted to exclaim, Malo cum Platone errare, quam multis aliis vera sen- 
tire, a motto which I once seriously inscribed in the first page of Emile, 
But though the writings of Rousseau contain many errors on the most im- 
portant subjects, they may yet be read with great advantage. There is 
ye 8 no writer so capable of inspiring a young mind with an ardent 
ove of virtue, a fixed hatred of oppression, and contempt for all false glory, 
as Rousseau ; and I ascribe, in a great degree, to the irrational admiration 
of him which I once entertained, those dispositions of mind from which I 
have derived my greatest happiness throughout life.” —P. 32, vol. 1. 
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Marylebone; though by the increase of the new buildings it had 
ceased to be the country, and was merely the outskirts of London. 
There our whole family now resided throughout the year; what had 
been our town house being appropriated entirely to business. Our 
new house was in High street, and to judge from its external appear- 
ance, its narrow form, its two small windows on a floor, and the 
little square piece of ground behind it, which was dignified with the 
name of a garden, one would have supposed that very scanty and 
very humble indeed must have been this our comparative opulence 
and luxury. But those who had mingled in our family, and had 
hearts to feel in what real happiness consists, would have formed a 
very different judgment. They would have found a lively, youth- 
ful, and accomplished society, blest with every cnjoyment that 
an endearing home can afford; a society united by similarity of 
tastes, dispositions, and affections, as well as by the strongest ties of 
blood. They would have admired our lively, varied, and innocent 
pleasures, our summer rides and walks in the cheerful country, 
which was close to us; our winter evening occupations of drawing, 
while one of us read aloud some interesting book, or the eldest of 
my cousins played or sung to us with exquisite taste and expression ; 
the little bouquets with which we celebrated the anniversary of my 
father’s wedding, and of the birth cf every member of our happy so- 
ciety ; and the dances with which, in spite of the smallness of our 
room, we were frequently indulged. I cannot recollect the day:, 
happily I may say the years, which thus passed away, without the 
most lively emotion. I love to transport myself in idea, into our 
little parlour with its green paper, and the beautiful prints of Vivares 
Bartolozzi and Strange, from the pictures of Claude, Caracci, Ra- 
phael, and Corregio, with which its walls were elegantly adorned ; 
and to call again to mind the familiar and affectionate society of 
young and old intermixed, which was gathered round the fire; and 
even the Italian greyhound, the cat, and the spaniel, which lay in 
perfect harmony basking before it. I delight to see the door open, 
that I may recognise the friendly countenances of the servants, and, 
above all, of the old nurse, to whom we were all endeared, because 
it was while she attended my mother her health had so much 
improved. 

But yet, with such means of happiness, and inthe midst of enjoy- 
ments so well suited to my temper and disposition, I was not com- 
pletely happy. The melancholy to which I had from my childhood 
been subject, at intervals oppressed me, and my happiness was often 
poisoned by the reflection that at one time or other it must end.”— 
Pp. 26-8. 


At the age of sixteen, in consequence of his growing dislike to 
his father’s business, he was articled to Mr Selby, one of the six 
clerks. In the occupations which Mr Selby’s office offered he 
says, “I took little interest, but they still left me a great deal of 
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leisure.” This leisure was profitably employed in self-education 
—not probably to the best possible advantage, because many 
blunders must of necessity be committed by every one who at- 
tempts to educate himself—but still with much benefit. He was 
industrious, and what he lost for want of system, he supplied 
by the ardour always attendant upon an unconstrained pursuit. 
He ranged at will on the literature of England, France, and 
Rome, and his after-life fully proved that these days had not been 
uselessly employed. At this time he became acquainted with 
Mr Roget, who afterwards married one of his sisters. He was a 
Genoese, and a Protestant clergyman, who had been elected mi- 
nister to the French chapel which Romilly’s family attended. 
This gentleman had evidently a marked and beneficial effect 
upon Romilly’s mind. He directed his studies, cheered him by 
holding out bright prospects for the future, and strengthened 
Romilly’s diffident and somewhat melancholy temperament, by 
favourable but just appreciation of his still untried abilities. 


‘“‘ He took pleasure,” says Romilly, “in talking with me about 
my studies, used to give me great encouragement to persevere in 
them; and often pronounced, of the talents which he supposed me 
to possess, predictions which have never been fulfilled, but which, 
as is often the case with prophecies of another kind, had a strong 
tendency to bring about their own accomplishment.”—p. 34. 


Romilly speaks thus in the narrative composed in 1796, before 
he came to eminence. Roget’s predictions were afterwards com- 
pletely fulfilled. 

The narrative written in the year 1796 carries his life to 1778, 
and ends with a description of his sister’s marriage with Mr Roget, 
and the melancholy consequences of this union to a poor fellow 
named Randolph Greenway, an apprentice to Romilly’s father, 
much loved by all the family, and deeply attached to Romilly’s 
sister, but who had never ventured to declare his affection, either 
to her or any of her friends. 

The second portion of the narrative of his early life is dated 
Tanhurst, a country house in Surrey, on the side of Leith Hill, 
and was written in 1813. It carries the history of his life no fur- 
‘ther than the year 1789. His motives for continuing it are thus 
described by himself :— 

“*Tanhurst, August 28, 1813. 

‘« After an interval of seventeen years, I am about to resume the 
task of writing my life, a task undertaken under very different cir- 
cumstances, and with very different views, from those with which I 
now resume it. 


‘‘When I began to set down the few events of my unimportant 
history I was living in great privacy, I was unmarried, and it 
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seemed in a very high degree probable that I should always remain 
so. My life was wasting away with few very lively enjoyments, 
and without the prospect that my existence could have much 
influence on the happiness of others, or that I should leave behind 
me any trace by which, twenty years after I was dead, it would be 
known that ever I had lived. 

‘¢ But since that period, and within the last few years, I have 
been in situations that were more conspicuous; and though it has 
never been my good fortune to render any important service, either 
to my fellow-creatures or to my country, yet, for a short period of 
time, at least, some degree of public attention has been fixed on me. 

‘“<It is, however, with no view to the public that I am induced 
to preserve any memorial of my life; but wholly from private con- 
siderations. It is in my domestic life that the most important 
changes have taken place. For the last fifteen years my happi- 
ness has been the constant study of the most excellent of wives; a 
woman in whom a strong understanding, the noblest and most ele- 
vated sentiments, and the most courageous virtue, are united to the 
warmest affection, and to the utmost delicacy of mind and tender- 
ness of heart; and all these intellectual perfections are graced and 
adorned by the most splendid beauty that human eyes ever beheld. 
She has borne to me seven children, who are living; and in all of 
whom I persuade myself that I discover the promise of their one 


day proving themselves not —— of such a mother. Some of 


them are of so tender an age that I can hardly hope that I shall 
live till their education is finished, and much less that I shall have 
the happiness to see them established in life; and of some it is not 
improbable that I may be taken from them while they are of such 
tender years that, as they advance in life, they may retain but little 
recollection of their father. To these, and even to my dear wife, 
if, as I devoutly wish, she should many years survive me, it may be 
a source of great satisfaction to turn over these pages, to learn or to 
recollect what I was, what I have done, with whom I have lived, 
and to whom I have been known. Such is the information these 
pages will afford, and they will, I fear, afford nothing more. 

‘¢ Of instruction, there is but little that they can supply; what 
to shun or what to pursue, is that of which a life, so little chequered 
with events as mine, can hardly present any very striking lessons. 
I have been in no trying situations ; the force of my character has 
never been called forth ; I have fallen into no very egregious faults; 
and I have had the good fortune to escape those situations which 
generally lead to them; but, from the pious affection which may 
have been instilled into my children’s minds, they may set a con- 
siderable value, and take a lively interest in facts which, to the rest 
of mankind, must appear insipid and indifferent. It is therefore 
to enjoy conversation with my children, at a time when I shall be 
incapable of conversing with any one; and to live with them, as it 
were, long after I shall have descended into the grave, that I pro- 
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ceed with this narrative of my life. It is surrounded by these 
children in their happy infant state; cheered with the little sallies of 
their wit; exhilarated with their spirits; become youthful, as it 
were, by their youth; and transported at sometimes discovering in 
them the dawnings of their mother’s virtues; it is in the repose of 
a short period of leisure after unusual fatigues in my profession ; it 
is in a fine season, in the midst of a beautiful country, with some of 
the richest and most luxuriant scenes of nature spread before me; 
it is in the midst of all these sources of enjoyment and of happiness, 
that I sit down to this pleasing employment.”—Pp. 40-42, vol. i. 


He then relates the circumstances which induced him to take 
the hazardous step of studying for the bar instead of purchasing 
the place of one of the six clerks; he describes in general terms 
his mode of study—his own despondency, and his friends’ doubts 
and discouragements, always excepting his excellent adviser 
Roget, who alone seemed to have made a true estimate of his 
abilities, and who never failed to cheer him by predictions of 
ultimate success. This kind friend fell dangerously ill, and being 
advised to try his native air, Romilly accompanied him and his 
sister to Geneva. The description. of his travels, and the narra- 
tive of his life up to the year 1789, is interesting as the personal 
history of a celebrated man. The public and political interest, 
however, does not commence till the year 1806, when he entered 
parliament as. solicitor-general, in the administration of Mr 
Fox. ‘To the blank which occurs between these two periods we 
have already alluded, and have expressed our regret that no ma- 
terials exist in the hands of his executors effectively to supply 
the deficiency. There are some circumstances, however, to 
which, scanty though our evidence be, it may not be improper 
to advert, as very materially determining the course of useful- 
ness which it was Romilly’s fortune, in after years, to follow. 

He was called to the bar in 1783; but before this, sometime 
about the year 1779, while he was at Geneva, he formed a friend- 
ship with Dumont. ‘This led to an intimacy with many of the 
celebrated men of France, and among others with Mirabeau. 
Mirabeau, when in England, introduced him to Benjamin 
Vaughan, and Vaughan made him acquainted with Lord Lans- 
downe. 

“Lord Lansdowne’s acquaintance with me was entirely at his 
own request. He begged that I would call on him to give him some 
information respecting my friend Dumont, who at that time was the 
pastor of a Protestant church at Petersburgh, and whom he had 
some thoughts of engaging to come into this country to undertake 
the education of his younger son, Henry, the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne. I amocsinale waited on his lordship, and was re- 


ceived by him inthe most flattering manner.”-—P. 86, vol. i. 
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A note at the next page is in these words :— 


««T was not the only person whose supposed talents had procured 
him Lord Lansdowne’s friendship. That admirable criticism on 
Blackstone’s Commentaries which was published under the title of a 
‘Fragment on Government,’ procured for its author, my most ex- 
cellent friend Jeremy Bentham, an introduction to Lord Lansdowne 
of the same kind, and in consequence of it his warm friendship.”* 


From this slight mention of this celebrated name, and from 
the very sparing allusion to him throughout these papers, we 
should hardly be led to the conclusion that Romilly, in all his 
proposed legal reforms,—in all, in fact, which entitles him to the 
— of his fellow men, was the docile and observant pupil of 

entham. Dumont, more than any other man, influenced 
Romilly ; and Dumont learned all he knew of the philosophy of 
morality and law from Bentham. ‘The great debt, however, 
which Romilly owed to his master in legal reforms is not acknow- 
ledged by him; and yet no one who knows the history of both 
of them—no one who is acquainted with the works of Bentham, 
as published by Dumont and himself, and is, at the same time, 
aware of the several proposals made by Romilly in parliament, 
for the reform of the criminal and civil law, but will at once 
acknowledge that while to Bentham at the outset, the very idea, 
of any reform being needed is due—each particular article of it 
as propounded by Romilly, every exposition of its necessity, 
and every defence against those who attacked the proposed re- 
forms, came from Bentham. Bentham, indeed, could not have 
done what Romilly did—enunciate his views in parliament. ‘The 
master and the disciple were both necessary for the task; and 
Romilly would not tone shone with diminished lustre had he 
ingenuously acknowledged his obligation to the great philosopher 
who was his guide and instructor. 

Among the circumstances which tended to enlarge his views, 
and to prepare his mind for the reception of new ideas, was the 
society he met in France. At that time the philosophes, with 
D’Alembert, Diderot, Voltaire, and Rousseau at their head, were 
flushed with their triumphs over received opinions. They ques- 
tioned everything ; and although little or nothing was done to con- 
struct a new system either of morals or law, much had been 
effected in the business of destroying the old and hitherto reign- 





* In a preface written a very few years before his death, and intended to 
be published as an introduction to the ‘ Fragment on Government,’ Bentham 
incidentally thus speaks of Romilly :— 

“ Among my long-robed disciples the first in the order of time (George 
Wilson, of the Norfolk circuit and head silk-gownsman, being second, and 
Romilly third), was John Lind.”—P. xxix. Of George Wilson there is fre- 
quent and affectionate mention in Romilly’s ‘Memoirs.’ 
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ing code. Thrown amongst these eager and powerful disputants, 
it was impossible for Romilly wholly to escape their influence. 
That influence with him appears to have been purely beneficial. 
He escaped the bigotry, the narrow and obstinate prejudices, of 
his own profession ; and learned, for a lawyer that first and most 
important lesson, that what is, and what ought to be, are not 
the same. But while he thus acquired freedom from his pro- 
fessional bondage, his cautious and prudent character preserved 
him from the enthusiasm (then so prevalent) of preaching a cru- 
sade against all existing institutions. He seems early to have 
learned that any one who wishes to be a law-reformer must be 
prepared to build up before he proceeds to pull down; that 
while it may be easy to lay any edifice in ruins, it is usually avery 
difficult task to raise up a better in its place. ‘Throughout his 
life he acted upon this principle. ‘The reforms he proposed were 
partial, and comparatively insignificant. The labours of his pro- 
fession, and sedleen the natural timidity of character, together 
with the want of a bold, original, and comprehensive genius, all 
contributed to prevent him framing for himself a regular, com- 
plete, and all-comprehensive scheme of law. His reforms, there- 
fore, never appear part of a great system, built up and perfected 
into a science by the joint aid of positive experience and pro- 
found contemplation of the nature of man. His was a tentative 
process. He saw an evil, and endeavoured to cure it by some 
specific enactment directed against that evil, and no other. His 
— however, spite of all the disheartening opposition 
ne experienced, is deserving of all praise. Had he lived to have 


been successful, his views would probably have enlarged ; his step 
would have become surer, and his plans have acquired unity and 
comprehensiveness. ‘The dangers of a too hasty and sweeping 
reform he had lived to witness in the example of France; but 
he had not lived long enough to outgrow the terrors of the revo- 
lution, or to learn all the mighty benefits which France had de- 
rived even from that wild attempt at reformation.* But to under- 





* In spite of the disgust and terror which he, in common with all the good 
men of his time, felt at the outrages of the French revolution, Romilly was far 
too candid and ingenuous not to admit the benefits resulting from it, whenever 
they were fairly proved. During the short peace of 1802 he visited France, 
and was struck by the great change for the better in the appearance of the 
country. He says,— 

“ During our journey, which was entirely through a corn country, we 
found the land everywhere cultivated ; no waste land to be seen, but we saw 
no pasture and no turnips. A number of small new farm-houses have been 
built, and the condition of the middle and lower ranks of the people seems 
to have been much improved.”—Vol. ii, p. 79. In 1815 he made a tour into 
the south of Italty—and even at that time we find him saying, “ Dreadful 
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stand the true worth of Romilly, and the value of his early 
associations in the formation of his character, we must trace his 
career in parliament, and then compare his conduct with that of 
the host of lawyers whom he found arrayed against all change, 
and ready to defend every abuse, however monstrous. It is only 
when we contrast him with the ignorant, arrogant, bigoted, in- 
tolerant,and cruel tribe with whom, indeed, he was numbered, but 
from whom he stood out in glorious relief, that we can thoroughly 
appreciate his excellence. ‘The words we have used in describ- 
ing his brethren will doubtless grate harshly on many ears. But 
we pray our reader’s patient forbearance, until he shall read the 
very plain tale which Romilly has recorded of the opposition 
which all his endeavours to ameliorate our law met with from 
the Eldons, Ellenboroughs, Redesdales, &c., of those times. 
And when he has learned the futile arguments by which a bloody 
code was sought to be supported, the reckless cruelty with which 
it was daily yet vainly enforced—the violence and insolence to 
which all were subject who ventured even to whisper that defects 
existed, then we think he will join with us in the description given 
of the mischievous tribe with whom it is necessary to contrast the 
virtuous Romilly. : 

The following incident, happening shortly after he was called 
to the bar, is a significant illustration of Romilly’s early tendency 
to beneficent reforms in our sanguinary penal code, and of the 
reckless mode in which cruel experiments were hazarded by the 
ignorant but arrogant judges who then administered the law. 
Times assuredly are changed! And spite of the whimperings 
over the good old times of our glorious ancestors, the change is 
vastly for the better. Let any one fancy the sensation that 
would be created in London at this moment if it were announced 
that twenty human beings were to be hanged to-morrow in a row, 
and he may have some sort of idea of the change that has been 
effected :— 


*¢ Madan had recently published his ‘Thoughts on Executive 
Justice,’ a small tract, in which, by a mistaken application of the 
maxim that the certainty of punishment is more efficacious than its 
severity for the prevention of crimes, he absurdly insisted on the 
expediency of rigidly enforcing in every instance our penal code, 
sanguinary and barbarous as it is; the certainty of punishment he 
strongly recommended, but intimated no wish to see any part of its 
severity relaxed. The work was in truth a strong and vehement 
indeed are the evils which Bonaparte has brought on the human race; but 
he must be strangely prejudiced who can deny that in Italy at least against 
those evils are to be set some very considerable benefits, of which he was 
the author,” —Vol. iii, p. 206. 
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censure upon the judges and the ministers for their mode of ad- 
ministering the law, and for the frequency of the pardons which 
they granted. It was very much read, and certainly was followed 
by the sacrifice of many lives, by the useless sacrifice of them; for 
though some of the judges and the government for a time adopted 
his reasoning, it was but for a short time that they adopted it; and 
indeed a long perseverance in such a sanguinary system was impos- 
sible. Lord Ellenborough, who seems to consider himself bound 
to defend all judges, whether living or dead, has lately, in the 
House of Lords, in his usual way of unqualitied and vehement 
assertion, declared that it was false that this book had any effect 
whatever, either upon the judges or ministers. To this assertion I 
have only to oppose these plain facts:—In the year 1783, the year 
before the work was published, there were executed in London only, 
fifty-one malefactors; in 1785, the year after it was published, there 
were executed ninety-seven ; and it was recently after the publica- 
tion of this book, that was exhibited a spectacle unseen in London 
for a long course of years before, the execution of nearly twenty 
criminals at a time.” —Vol. i, pp. 88, 89. 


He was requested by Lord Lansdowne to write something on 
the same subject, and apparently-on the same side as Madan’s 
work ; but as was to be expected, was so shocked by the folly and 
inhumanity of it, that he endeavoured to refute its position in a 
little pamphlet published without his name. Of this work he 
says, though praised, it did not sell. 


‘¢ The little success of this pamphlet did not deter me from occu- 
pying my leisure hours in writing observations on different parts of 
ourcriminal law. Upon the circuit, too, I made the criminal law very 
much my study, and attended as muchas I could in the Crown Court, 
and noted down all the most remarkable things that passed there, 
not merely the points of law that arose, but the effects which the 
different provisions of the law, the rules of evidence, and our forms 
of proceeding, appeared to me to produce on the manners of the 
people, and on the administration of justice.”—Vol. i, pp. 90, 91. 

We see by this how it was that, in after years, although a 
Chancery lawyer, he was led to propose reforms in our sanguinary 
criminal code. 

At the age of forty, in the year 1798, when all the difficulties 
of his career were conquered, and he was assured of wealth and 
honours, Romilly married Miss Garbets, of Knill. From this 
marriage unmingled happiness, happiness such as few men on 
earth enjoy, resulted to both of them, and which ended only with 
their lives. For twenty years they lived, enjoying all the pleasure 
that worldly success could confer. ‘Their growing family was a 
source of great and unmixed delight, and every year seemed to 
bring an increase of enjoyment. At length, when death took 
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one, the other followed ; and however much the friends of Romilly 
must have mourned over his loss, and lamented the fortune which 
unexpectedly cut short his useful and honoured life, it is plain 
that, with a mind so tender and sensitive as his, all his happiness 
was buried in the grave of his beloved Anne; and that had he 
escaped the paroxysm of fever which led to his end, he would ever 
have remained a mourner on the earth, sighing for the hour of 
his release. His death came too soon for his country, his family 
and his friends: who can say that it came too soon for himself? 
But we are anticipating events. 

The narrative of his early life, which, as we have already said, 
brings up his history to the year 1789, fills only a part of the 
first volume. Then follows an interesting correspondence, which 
occupies the rest of the first and part of the second volume, ex- 
tending over the period between the years 1781 and 1803. This 
correspondence closes with the following letter, which we give 
entire, as it well illustrates Romilly’s mind and way of life. 
They whose lives are passed amid the thorny paths of politics, 
who, amid the din of hourly contention and strife, wear away their 
existence, love to linger over these pleasant scenes of peaceful 
renege | to participate in the joys which others more wise, more 
iappy than they, have felt, but which they may never know. 
To those who, by enjoyment, know the delights of such a pros- 
perous and unruffled life, a description like this will give but 
additional pleasure. We think, then, our extract needs no further 
apology. 

“TO MADAME G .# 
“ August 9, 1803. 

“The uncommonly warm weather we have had lately has made 
me very much enjoy the cool and refreshing evening air at Ken- 
ington ; and now and then a walk by moonlight, after passing some- 





* We know not why the Editors ae ae the name of this lady 
and her mother. It is clear from the letters and the narrative, that Madame 
G. is Me. Guatier, the daughter of M. and Me. Délessert. Of these ladies 
he thus speaks in his narrative :— 

“The other valuable acquaintance which I have said that I formed at Paris 
was that of Madame Délessert, one of the most benevolent and amiable of 
women. She was from Switzerland; was, as long as Rousseau saw anybody, 
one of his best friends; and it is to her that were addressed the charming letters 
on Botany which, since his death, have been published. She had a large 
collection of other letters from him, of some of which she allowed me to take 
copies. At her country house at Passy, in her society and that of her ami- 
able daughter, then a girl of fifteen, of a very agreeable person, and of a 
very cultivated understanding, I spent most usefully the time I passed at 
Paris. There is nothing indeed by which I have through life more profited 
than by the just observations, the good opinions, and the sincere and gentle 
encouragement of amiable and sensible women. 
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times nine or ten hours of the day in a crowded court of justice. 
You pity me for not passing more of my time in this retreat, and in 
the company of my dear Anne; and I am not so dull as not to per- 
ceive the gentle reproof whichis concealed under your pity. You 
think that I am sacrificing real and certain happiness for an ima- 
ginary and uncertain good—that domestic comfort which I now 
enjoy, for riches and honours which I may never live to attain. But 
in this you are very unjust tome. In the course of life which I am 
following I think I am only discharging my duty; and that the 
only chance I have of rendering any important service to others is 
by just proceeding as I am now doing. If I am not mistaken in 
this, you will admit that I have an excuse, or rather that I do not 
stand in need of excuse, for being somany hours separated from one 
with whom it would be my greatest happiness to spend every moment 
of my existence. Just at the present moment I am less deserving 
of your compassion than at any other time. In a few days my 
labours will cease, and we hope to quit London till the end of October. 
We shall first pass ten days or a fortnight at Lord Lansdowne’s at 
Bowood ; a place which I now always visit with fresh pleasure, as 
it was there I first saw my dear Anne, and every spot of that 
delightful abode brings to my recollection scenes which were only 
an earnest of that unmixed happiness which I have ever since en- 
joyed. ButIsay too much when I call it quite unmixed, for though 
I cannot consider the irksome and laborious duties of my profession 
as a real interruption to my happiness, yet it is in truth interrupted 
by the reflection, that in this life everything is subject to change, and 
that our condition can hardly change but for the worse. From 
Bowood we shall go into Herefordshire, into a retreat which I think, 
if you were to see it, you would say was worthy of Switzerland.”— 
Vol. ii, pp. 107, 108. 


Lord Lansdowne, while Romilly was still a young man, offered 
him a seat in Parliament. ‘This offer he, having some scruples 
as to going into the House as the nominee of any one, and not 

erfectly independent, had, as he says, “the good sense and 
econo to decline—and I have ever since applauded my deter- 
mination.” To this applauded resolution he did not, however, 
afterwards strictly adhere. In 1805, indeed, the Prince of Wales 
made him, unexpectedly, the same offer. It was made through 
his friend Creevy—and again Romilly declined to accept the 
tempting favour. This determination he communicated to 
Creevy in a long letter of explanation—which, long as it was, 
did not, he says, contain the wile truth. For although one rea- 
son for his refusal was, as he says, that he was averse to being 
brought into Parliament by any man; yet, another was, that he 
was averse to being brought in by the Prince, almost above all 
others. The alternative which Romilly preferred was the buy- 
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ing of aseat. Some friend, whose name is left in blank, to whom 
he had shown his correspondence with Creevy, expressed his 
surprise, and asked if he were serious in saying that he meant to 
buy a seat, and whether that was a measure to which he could 
easily reconcile his conscience. This friend we suspect to have 
been Bentham. Upon the occasion of this question Romilly 
endeavours at some heath to explain his reasons. Good as they 
may be, he was in after years driven from his position. He had, 
however been too long an advocate not to have a plausible reason 
ready for his last determination. 


‘TI had formerly determined never to come into Parliament but 
by popular election, or upon the purchase by myself of a seat from 
the proprietor of some borough, and I refused an offer which the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne made me to come in for Calne a great 
many years ago ; and more recently (in 1805) I declined accepting a 
seat which the Prince of Wales had procured for me. The alteration, 
however, which has taken place in the law, and the change in my 
own situation, have made that quite unobjectionable to which there 
appeared to me formerly to be the strongest objection. Since Curwen’s 
bill has declared illegal the purchase of seats in the manner which 
was formerly practised, there is no choice fora person like myself but 
to come into Parliament on such an offer as is now made me, or to 
decline Parliament altogether, and I cannot think that it is my duty 
to decline it. The objection to coming into Parliament upon the 
nomination of some nobleman or other great landed proprietor is, 
that you come in shackled with his political opinions, and subservient 
to his will; but after the part that I have already acted in Parlia- 
ment, no doubt can be entertained that the Duke of Norfolk is quite 
sincere in telling me that I shall be quite independent of him ; and no 
person will, I believe, suspect me of intending to speak and vote on 
any question merely as the Duke may wish, and not according to 
my own judgment and conscience.”—Vol. iii, p. 75. 

This appears to us unsound, and the truth notall to be told, 
though we sincerely believe that the person first imposed on by 
the fallacy and error was Romilly himself. There could be no 
doubt, even before Curwen’s bill, that it was illegal to traffic in 
seats as far as the law was concerned ; there was morally just as 
great a breach of its provisions in buying a seat before Curwen’s 
bill as after it. Further, Romilly declares his complete reliance 
upon the sincerity of Lord Lansdowne’s declaration that he should 
be perfectly independent: he would then in reality have been as 
unshackled by the opinions of Lord Lansdowne as by the Duke 
of Norfolk. He was unknown, it was true, and being untried, 
he might at first have been deemed an obsequious nominee. He 
would, however, have had ample opportunity to disprove this 
opinion, and quickly have acquired the character for independ- 
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ence and honesty which he enjoyed when the nominee of the 
noble duke. To this it may be added, that when he did come 
into Parliament under Mr Fox, he was in reality shackled by 
the opinions of the minister, and was in truth far less independent 
than he might have been as the nominee of Lord Lansdowne. 
The whole truth we take to have been this: when the offer was 
made him by Lord Lansdowne, Romilly was struggling hard at 
his profession for a competence. He knew what all men ought 
to know, that he who is not independent in his fortune will find 
it impossible to be independent as a politician. His first aim was 
therefore, and properly, a money independence. Though labo- 
rious, he was not versatile ; and it is probable that he felt himself 
incapable, at that commencement of his legal career, to face the 
business of the bar and of Parliament. He was called upon to 
forego one or the other: had he thrown himself into Parliament, 
he must have forgone the law and the independence it promised. 
He wisely postponed his career in Parliament until he had grappled 
with and conquered the difficulties of his profession and won for 
himself an honourable competence. ‘This was a valid reason for 
refusing Lord Lansdowne’s offer. ‘The reasons were equally cogent 
for not accepting that of the Prince of Wales. The Prince wanted 
a Parliamentary advocate; he chose Romilly without being per- 
sonally acquainted with him, and did so because he knew him to 
be a powerful and successful advocate. The talk about inde- 
endence was an unmeaning courtesy, and would by all men have 
ons so considered. But to be the advocate of the Prince of 
Wales was no pleasant office: it would have tarnished Romilly’s 
good name, it would have ‘lowered him in the estimation of all 
good men, and gained him power with none. He did wisely, 
then, to refuse the proffered favour of his Royal Highness, and 
wisely, too, he acted, when he entered Parliament as Solicitor- 
General under Fox; for although by so doing he made his own 
opinions subordinate to those of the ministers, yet did he really 
sacrifice nothing which a wise and good man would hesitate to 
give up. He consented to act with a body of men in whose views 
generally he coincided. Being a subordinate in the ministerial 
ranks, he put confidence inj his chief, and was content to be 
guided by him as to the choice of expedients to carry out the 
principles upon which the administration was based. To have 
one’s opinions shackled in this way is not to lose one’s independ- 
ence. In all this affair we cannot but think Romilly’s practice 
far better than his theory. 
On the 8th of February, 1806, he received information from 
Mr Fox that he was appointed Solicitor-General ; and on that 
day commenced a diary of his Parliamentary proceedings, which 
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ended only with his life, in 1818. He says, and no one can 
doubt him, that his appointment was wholly unsolicited, though 
he believed that he was indebted for it to the Prince of Waies. 

On the 10th of February we have this entry. 

*« Pigott (the Attorney-General) told me to-day that Mr Fox had 
desired him to say that the administration would bring us both into 
Parliament without any expense on our parts. I cannot have any 
scruple about so coming into Parliament. Not having the least 
hesitation at accepting the office of Solicitor-General under the pre- 
sent ministry, I cannot hesitate at accepting a seat in Parliament 
from them. If I had come in as a private individual, I would not 
have accepted a seat from anybody.” 


In this, as we have already seen, he was too peremptory. 
‘* But as long as I hold the office to which I have been appointed 
I must support the administration. As soon as they appear to me 


unworthy to be supported, it will be my duty to resign.” —Vol. ii, 
p- 129. 


On the 21st of March he was elected for Queenborough. 
The death of Mr Fox soon unsettled the ministry, and deprived 
Romilly of the power to do good which the situation of a law 
officer of the crown conferred. Short as was his official career, 
however (it ended in April, 1807, upon the change of adminis- 
tration), it was marked by the rare occurrence of a lawyer in a 
high station proposing law reforms. He also, in the same brief 
period, learned the conduct that his legal brethren, both in the 
Commons and the Lords, would pursue with reference to all his 
attempts to improve our code of laws. He was quickly taught 
that uncompromising opposition would be offered to every change 
for the better, but that a ready assistance would be given to every 
one who should endeavour to increase the rigour of the law itself, 
or to render more difficult, expensive, and vexatious, the admin- 
istration of it. 

The first question to which his attention appears to have been 
directed was the slave trade,— Wilberforce, within a week of the 
time at which he took his seat, claiming him as a recruit for the 
ranks opposed to that nefarious traffic. This, Romilly’s first 
session, was memorable for two incidents connected with the 
slave trade. Fox made his last and one of his finest speeches in 
Parliament against its continuance. The other incident, not so 
honourable as this, was, however, quite as memorable. We will 
relate it in Romilly’s words. 


“« May 16. The bill for abolishing the slave trade with any foreign 
colonies, which had passed the House of Commons, was on this day 
read a third time in the Lords and passed. It was opposed, and the 
House divided upon it; the numbers for the bill were 53, against 
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it, 18. Of this eighteen one-third were the King’s sons—the Dukes 
of York, Clarence, Cumberland, Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge, 
having all voted against it. The Duke of Gloucester spoke and voted 
for it.”—Vol: ii, p. 140. 


The history of the first legal reform proposed by Romilly is a 
striking illustration of the temper of the times in which he com- 
menced reformer; while the subsequent fate of the measure 
shows the change that has occurred in the minds of legal men 
and of the world at large. 

“©1807. Jan. 10th. I have been thinking for some time past of 
bringing into Parliament a bill to make the freehold estates of 
persons who die indebted, assets for the payment of their simple con- 
tract debts. The law, as far as it affords satisfaction to a creditor 
out of the property of his debtor, requires great amendment.” 


Romilly then points out some of the objects that ought to be 
attained, and thus proceeds :— 

‘‘These are objects, however, which cannot be accomplished 
hastily ; and to attempt them all at once would make it impossible, 
with the dread of innovation which prevails at present to succeed in 
any ofthem. I have determined therefore to attempt only to make 
the freehold estates cf debtors after their deaths applicable to the 
payment of their debts. No rational opposition can be made to 
this. Lord Ellenborough, however, to whom I have mentioned my 
intention, and who highly approves of it, tells me that I shall meet 
with great opposition, particularly from country gentlemen and men 
of landed property, who will be alarmed at the idea of subjecting 
real property to any charges from which it is now exempt.”— 
Vol. ii, p. 173. 


Having obtained Lord Grenville’s approbation, he moved for 
leave to bring in his bill. ‘The motion, he says, was agreed to, 
and appeared to be very well received by the House. The sin- 
cerity of Lord Ellenborough’s approval was quickly made manifest. 
He required that so great an alteration of the law should not be 
proposed without the approval of the judges first asked and ob- 
tained. Romilly, not agreeing with this doctrine, determined, 
not to postpone, but press his measure. ‘The immediate conse- 
quence was that Lord Redesdale determined to oppose it, on the 
single ground that it had not been communicated to the judges 
before it was proposed in Parliament. On the second reading, 
a sympathy was found to exist amongst judicial minds; the 
Master of the Rolls opposed the measure because there was no 
pressing necessity for it. Mr Canning took fright at it, because 

e saw in it an attempt to sacrifice the landed to the commercial 


interest, a dangerous attack made upon the aristocracy, and the 
beginning of something like the French revolution. Let the 
Vor. XXXIV. No. I. yi N 
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world uersndtand what this great statesman thought an attack 
upon the aristocracy, and what he considered like the French 
revolution: simply, the honest discharge of just debts—a process 
certainly dictated by common honesty, however inimical it ma 
be deemed to the theory of the English constitution. The bil 
however, was read a second time without a division, as the 
Master of the Rolls and Mr Canning intimated that they reserved 
their effective opposition until the third reading. On bringing 
up the report of the bill, it was discovered that Mr Canning was 
not alone in his glory. Colonel Eyre, the member for Notting- 
hamshire, observed that the bringing in of this measure might be 
ascribed to Sir S. Romilly’s hereditary love of democracy. He, 
like his brilliant forerunner, deemed, that though honesty might 
be the best, it was not aristocratic policy. On the third readin 
the bill was rejected, on a division of 69 to 47. On the 20th of 
April comes this instructive entry : 

‘¢ A few days after the bill to make freehold estates assets was 
rejected, I gave notice of a motion for leave to bring in a bill for the 
same purpose, but confined to persons in trade. I have since brought 
in this bill, and it was this day in the House of Commons read a 
third time and passed. Many of the objections which were made to 
the former bill are applicable to this—that it is an innovation; that 


it is to affect land without evidence in writing ; that it holds out a 
delusive credit, &e. There has not, however, been a single word 
uttered in opposition to the bill in a stage of it. Country gentle- 


men have no objection to tradesmen being made to pay their debts, 
and to the honour of men in trade, of whom there are a good many 
in the House, they too had no objection to it.”—Vol. ii, p. 198. 


The bill, however, did not become law, as Parliament was pro- 
rogued before it could get through the Lords. During the next 
session it again passed without comment through the Commons, 
but was delayed to the latest day in the Lords, in consequence of 
the doubts of Lord Eldon. 


‘‘ The bill was put off from day to day, till the very last hour at 
which it could pass, by the Lord Chancellor, whose doubting and 
fluctuating mind considered again and again whether some unforeseen 
inconvenience might not possibly attend its practice. At one time 
he was strongly disposed to throw it out, thinking it too late in the 
session to consider sufficiently so important a measure, as he was 
pleased to call it.”—Vol. ii, p. 222. 

Nevertheless, after proposing some unintelligible clauses, which 
Sony Seay eclared to him he could not understand, he 
allowed the bill to pass without further molestation, and without 
any alteration. 


The history of the measure first proposed, viz., that to make 
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the freehold estates of all debtors liable, does not end here. Ro- 
milly, during the rest of his life, strove in vain to persuade the 
House of Lords to pass it. In the third volume we follow him 
in his persevering endeavours to convince that right honourable 
body to be honest themselves and permit the rest of the world to 

-be honest likewise: in vainx—it was labour wasted. Their ears 

were shut to such advice, and the lawyers of their House 

were ever ready with reasons to justify their opposition. 

In April, 1814, leave was obtained to bring the bill into the 
Commons. On the 29th of May it was opposed by Serjeant 
Best ( now Lord Wynford) who had been suddenly transformed 
from a fierce republican into a violent Tory.* He was aided by 
Wetherell, Serjeant Shepherd, and Mr Giddy: still the bill found 
some friends among the lawyers. Sir Arthur Pigott, the late 
Whig Attorney-General; Preston, the well-known conveyancer ; 
Lockhart, and Stephen, supported the measure, and it was carried 
by a majority of 61 to 37. 

In July, it was, on the third reading, rejected by the Lords 
without a division. Lord Ellenborough, spite of his approval, 
the Lord Chancellor Eldon, and Lord Redesdale, all being 
opposed to it. Erskine, among the lawyers, was its solitary sup- 
porter. In February, 1815, Romilly again brought his bill into 
the Commons: it again passed that House and got into the Lords. 
Romilly now requested Lord Grenville to take charge of it, as 
Erskine, to whom it had been formerly intrusted, did not under- 
stand the subject, and was incapable of answering any objections 
made to it. Lord Grenville acquiesced. It was, however, so 
long delayed, that Lord Grenville left town before it came on, 
and Lord Grey brought it on upon the 29th of June. The worthy 
triumvirate of Eldon, Ellenborough, and Redesdale, again took 
the field against it. 

‘‘Lord Redesdale,” according to the papers, “told the Lords 
that the measure, if adopted, would bring all the freehold estates in 
the kingdom into the Court of Chancery, and would be the means 
of annihilating in a course of years all small freehold estates. The 
Chancellor spoke with admiration of that regard which our ancient 
law had always had for landed property ; deplored the ruinous ex- 
pense of Chancery proceedings, and said that, if every simple con- 


* Serjeant Best figures in Romilly’s diary, just in the ba any one would 
mat who knows aught about the man. He “moved for leave to bring in 
a bill to prohibit, under severe yep the publication in the newspapers 
of proceedings before justices of the peace, or of applications to the King’s 
Bench for leave to file informations.” This was rather too strong a dose of 
— to be successful under Charles Fox, so Mr Best abandoned his bill.” 
ol. ii, p. 157. 
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tract creditor had not a security which would affect land, it was his 
own fault, et vigilantibus non dormentibus, &c., and Lord Ellen- 
borough said that such dangerous innovations tended to destroy . 


the law of primogeniture, and to reduce all lands to gavelkind 
tenure.” 


The bill was rejected without a division. In 1818 Romilly, 
with admirable patience and perseverance, again carried his bill 
through the Commons; and the Lords, with the same pertinacity, 
again threw it out, under the advice of the three law Lords, who 
then domineered over law and reason. 

The sequel to this instructive history is this. Mr John Ro- 
milly, during the first session of the first reformed Parliament, 
brought in his father’s proposed measure, and it passed both Com- 
mons and Lords without opposition. Whatever of conservative 
feelings still continues in the right honourable body who had so 
long opposed themselves to the dictates of common honesty, that 
feeling now certainly pays more deference to the prevalent no- 
tions of mankind than formerly, and gains in decency what it has 
lost in boldness, not’to say ferocity. The truculent lawyers who 
then held indisputable sway in the House of Lords have left no 
successors, who, with the same views, have either their daring 
courage openly to avow. or their marvellous ingenuity plausibly 
to support them. There are many good friends to the improve- 
ment of mankind who are prone to despond, doubting, first 
whether we advance at all, and, if that doubt be removed, lament- 
ing that we advance so slowly. Let these gain heart and courage 
by attentively perusing the papers before us. Let them see how 
fiercely, how successfully, every reform, no matter how minute, 
how reasonable, .how necessary, that was proposed by Romilly, 
was combated by the legal luminaries, a3 they were called, of 
his day ; and then let them remember, that far more than he ever 
dreamed of attempting has within the last few years been accom- 
plished; that every day brings with it improvement; that bigot 
opposition to change no longer blocks up the way of reform; that 
almost all that was revolting and cruel in our criminal law has 
been swept away, and that what little remains is likely quickly to 
disappear also; that as respects change in our civil code, the most 
healthy feeling exists. Much good has already been done: a 
strong desire to finish such reforms as are incomplete is prevalent 
both among laymen and lawyers; and that which chiefly occupies 
the attention of all who direct their attention towards such sub- 
jects is the best mode of accomplishing what is so generally 
admitted to be necessary. How different this from the condition 
of the public mind when Romilly commenced his labours! He 
had not merely to combat with the inherent difficulty of the sub- 
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ject (and that, all who understand the subject know full well to 
be quite sufficient to task to the utmost the most powerful and 
sagacious intellects), but he had also the difficult labour of con- 
vinecing the ignorant of the necessity for reform, to assure the 
timid that evil would not follow from change, to beat sinister 
interests out of the field, and free men’s minds from the thraldom 
in which they were held by the many who were deeply interested 
in deceiving them. In order to make the difference of our present 
state from that in which Romilly commenced and continued his 
efforts manifest to all, it is only necessary to follow the history 
he has left of his endeavours to reform our criminal law. 

The law lay before him a rude and undigested heap, which it 
was impossible at that time to have attacked systematically, even 
had there been in Romilly’s mind any regular scheme of reform- 
ation. But it is evident that no such connected plan was ever 
framed by him, and the enumeration of his unfinished papers 
clearly proves that he had not been guilty of that unpardonable 
offence in the eyes of the ignorant, viz., constructing a theory. 
With his high appreciation of Bentham,* having his books con- 
stantly in his hands, and having, as he himself says, watched the 
working of our criminal code, he could not fail to be a law re- 
former. But simply to see the more prominent and monstrous 
evils which our system presented, to attempt a remedy for those 
more glaring evils, piece-meal and one by one, is a very different 
thing from tracing to their source the errors in principle, of which 
these evils are but the more striking illustrations, rebuilding the 
very foundations.of the law, and presenting a complete, coherent, 
and systematic body or code. Tor any such scheme Romilly had 
not the leisure. It had, however, been done for him; and as he, 
the practical man, had a grievance, by actual experience, brought 
to his view, and needed instruction as to the means of remedying 





* The following passage shows that Romilly did not fail to reap early 
benefit from Bentham's labours. “I passed the vacation almost entirely at 
Knill. G. Wilson and Dumont spent a great part of it with us in a very 
delightful tour down the Wye: Dumont brought with him to Knill several 
MSS. of Bentham’s, which he is translating and arranging, in order to pub- 
lish them as a continuation of the work, of which he has already printed 
three volumes. One of them, a treatise on Punishments, appears to me to 
have very extraordinary merit, and to be likely to be more popular than 
most of Bentham’s writings, and to produce very good effects. { strongly 
exhorted Dumont to finish it without delay, and to publish it, if possible, in 
the ensuing winter. And he has promised to do so. Since the work of 

ria, nothing has appeared on the subject of criminal law which has 
made any impression on the public. ‘This work will, I think, probably make 
avery deep impression.”—Vol. ii, p. 252. 
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the evil, recourse was had to Bentham, the theoretic man, whose 
mind was a mine in which Romilly, as well as many others, delved 
at their pleasure for the public weal. Of the difficulties which 
beset Romilly, Bentham had a very inadequate conception. Of 
the temper of the House of Commons he was as ignorant asa 
babe; he therefore never could be trusted to select the time or 
the object of attack. To select from his stores what was useful 
for the present purpose, to know and decide upon what would be 
effective in argument upon the minds of honourable members and 
the world at large, was Romilly’s part of the task—a part, too, of 
no ordinary difficulty—-a difficulty which no one can prepesty 
understand who knows not from personal experience the profusion 
in which Bentham threw down his stores of intellectual wealth, 
before any one who needed his aid; the curious infelicity 
with which he would select topics by which to move and convince 
other men; and the untiring but good-humoured pertinacity 
with which he would recommend his sometimes useless, and 
oftentimes dangerous, lore. Romilly thus describes his first 
attempts at reform :— 

‘I have long been struck with the gross defects which there are 
in our criminal law, and with the serious evils which result from 


our present mode of administering it. When I first went the cir- 
cuit, which is now twenty-three years ago, some instances of judicial 
injustice which I met with made a deep impression on me, and I 
resolved to —— some reform of the system if ever I should have 


an opportunity of doing it with any prospect of success. . . . What 
I have in contemplation to do, however, compared with what should 
be done, is very little.” —Vol. ii, p. 229. 


He then briefly gives an outline of his plan, one part of which 
was to lessen the severity of the law of felony, by fixing the sum 
which made a felony capital higher than it was at that time. 


**T have for the erm given up the intention I entertained of 
—— a bill into Parliament to make some improvements in the 
criminal law. George Wilson has dissuaded me from it. He thinks 
that unless I first consult the judges upon it, not only am I not 
likely to carry it, but I shall, in all probability, prejudice any 
attempts at improving the law, which I may make at any future 
time, and under more favourable circumstances. A better judgment 
than Wilson’s upon such a subject there cannot be, and I reluctantly 
submit to be governed by it. I cannot think of consulting the 
judges; I have not the least hope that they would approve of the 
measure.” —Vol. ii, p. 235-6. 


Shortly after he wrote thus:— 
‘If any person be desirous of having an adequate idea of the 
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mischievous effects which have been produced in this country by 
the French revolution and all its attendant horrors, he should attempt 
some legislative reform on humane and liberal principles. He will 
then find not only what a stupid dread of innovation, but what a 
savage spirit it has infused into the minds of many of his country- 
men. I have had several opportunities of observing this. It is but 
a few nights ago that, while I was standing at the bar of the House 
of Commons, a young man, the brother of a peer, whose name is not 
worth setting down, came up to me, and breathing into my face the 
nauseous fumes of his undigested debauch, stammered out, ‘I am 
against your bill; I am for hanging all.’ I was confounded, and 
endeavouring to find out some excuse for him, I observed, that I 
— he meant that the certainty of punishment affording the 
only oy of suppressing crimes, the laws, whatever they were, 
ought to be executed. ‘ No, no,’ he said, ‘it is not that; there is no 
good done by “7 They only get worse. I would hang them all 
up at once.’ ”—Vol. ii, p. 248. 


So thought at that time more powerful persons than this 
drunken senator. ‘The severity and the certainty of punishment 
were by the judges, aided by the persevering cruelty of George 
III, tried to the utmost in the case of forgery. No experiment 
was ever more thoroughly made. There was no mercy to make 
the offenders worse. They were all, according to the merciful 
desire of the hiccuping legislator above described, ‘“‘hung up at 
once;” and the experiment failed because, though the punish- 
ment might, by the cruel apathy of those in power, be rendered 
certain, the better and more merciful feelings of the people ren- 
dered prosecution very uncertain, and conviction, even with the 
plainest evidence, very difficult. At length the people could bear 
the dreadful exhibitions no longer ; and, in the case of forgery, 
the rule and the law were relaxed, and the crime, notwithstand- 
ing the comparative mildness of the punishment, has now, 
because detection, prosecution, and conviction, are almost certain, 
so greatly diminished as, in fact, almost to be unknown. ‘The 
same wr is going on with respect to all those crimes still 
capital. A conviction upon them is almost impossible. Judges 
tremble while they preside at a trial involving life and death: 
they wrest the law to allow the accused to escape, and in the 
teeth of evidence juries refuse to convict. Romilly, when he 
penned the passage we have above extracted, little thought that 
at this time, we may safely predict that the punishment of death, 
even for murder, will not much longer be found in our statute 
book. ‘ The hang-up-all-at-once gentry,” whether judges or 
laymen, have disappeared from the Sed 

For ten long years did Romilly fight up against the stupid 
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dread of innovation and the savage spirit he describes, but was 
able to effect little change in the law. But though he lived not 
to see the effect of his great and benevolent labours, we ought 
never to forget that what he began has since been accomplished : 
and that he used the House of Commons in the most useful way 
in which it can be used, viz., as a school. Speaking within its 
walls, his voice he knew would be heard to the uttermost bounds 
of the earth. The immensity of the audience compensated him 
for all the petty annoyances, for all the failures of his parliamentary 
career. ‘Taking Romilly then as an example, we say to the 
benevolent legislator engaged iti promoting really useful reforms 
to which no party purposes lend interest and excitement— 
** Pursue your course and despond not; judge not success 
by the immediate result: your measures may be rejected, even as 
Romilly’s were; you may be called an innovator, theorist, ay, 
even democrat; and yet, if there be value in your speech, it will 
be listened to, and being listened to, it will go forth on the wings 
of the wind, and the good seed be sown even as far as the wind 
can carry it.” 

Romilly’s beneficial labours were not confined to this branch 
of the law, while beyond the law he was also a liberal legislator. 
In the bankrupt law, he proposed much that has since, under 
happier auspices, been accomplished. He desired also to let the 
light of reason into the Court of Chancery; but in this labour 
he was not successful; neither have any of his successors been 
more fortunate. Some trials, indeed, may have been made, but 
little good has yet been effected. He never allowed a session 
to pass without some attempts to improve our code; and never 
attempted to improve it without propounding those great. prin- 
ciples of justice, which we, in our day, have seen so fruitful of good. 

Of the lawyers of his time he does not seem to have formed 
any very high opinion. Of the many remarks and anecdotes 
concerning his brethren scattered through his remains, we 
can afford no room for more than the two following incidents :— 
the one illustrating the mental character of that great legal 
authority, Lord Ellenborough; the other an example of the 
ve virtue which in those days found its way into the House 
of Commons. Speaking of the private friendship that existed 


between George Wilson and Lord Ellenborough, he says :— 
‘They were certainly men very different in their natures, 
and opposite in their political opinions; but yet they lived in 
great habits of private friendship, and that friendship probably 
served, as long as Wilson was near his lordship, to temper and 
restrain his lordship’s violence. Wilson had undoubtedly much 
influence over him, so much that he even prevailed on his lord- 
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ship once to endeavour to read Adam Smith’s excellent and very 
celebrated work on the Wealth of Nations. This, however, 
went no further than an endeavour, and after some unavailing 
efforts, Lord Ellenborough returned the book with a declaration 
that he found it impossible to read it. I doubt very much whether 
any other of the judges, with the exception of Mr J. Heath, 
and perhaps Mr J. Leblanc, have ever made a greater progress 
in the study of political economy than the Lord Chief Justice.” — 
Vol. iii, p. 52. 

The other ineident relates to the notorious affair of the Duke 
of York and Mrs Clarke :—*“ I and Henry Martin were the only 
lawyers in the House who spoke against the duke. Amongst 
his advocates in the House were the Master of the Rolls, the 
Attorney-General, the Lord Advocate, the Solicitor-General, 
the Solicitor-General of Scotland, the Judge Advocate (Ryder), 
two Welch judges (Barton and Leycester), and Adam and 
Leach.” —Vol. ii, p. 268. He observes, however, that the ma- 
jority of the lawyers out of the House were against the duke. 
In a note appended to this passage, he remarks :—“ It was curious 
to observe how many of the persons who argued for the duke 
were men holding offices ; besides those above enumerated, there 
were the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Perceval), the two 
Secretaries of State (Canning and Castlereagh), the Secretary 


at War (Sir James Pulteney), the Treasurer to the Navy (George 

Rose), and one of the Paymasters (Charles Long).” Romilly, 

with amusing naitveté, calls this curious: now the only curious 

thing in the matter was the conduct of ery | himself, who, 
] 


rather than do a dishonourable action, forfeited all hopes of being 
the Lord Chancellor. The Regent had made common cause 
with his brother; to vote and speak against the Duke of York 
was to vote and speak against the Regent, and the affront being 
personal, was never likely to be forgiven by one so undeviatingly 
selfish as George IV. ‘The men in office knew well what they 
were doing. 

Romilly, by his conduct asa politician, gained universal esteem. 
Every evil act of the governing party found in him a ready and 
intrepid opponent; he was also prepared to remedy the grievance 
in its cause, and was consequently in favour of a reform in Parlia- 
ment. But the reforms which he countenanced never created 
alarm in the minds of the timid. Indeed, it was never necessary 
to be very explicit as to the extent of the reform he desired, the 
public, for the most part, being at the time satisfied with general 
and vague declarations in its favour. While he went further 
than the Whigs, he never reached so far as the Radical proposals 
of the day; and the influence of his prudence and undeviating 
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integrity, was ve pee shown by Cobbett’s complaint that 
the abuse, of which he was usually so liberal, and some of which 
he had flung upon Romilly, had, in the latter case, created an 
uproar against himself. ‘The spontaneous offer of the citizens of 
Westminster, in 1818, to elect Romilly as their representative 
in Parliament, and their actually doing so without his taking any 
part in the election, also shows the value which the public set 
upon his labours, and herein the public showed their discernment. 
They did not run after a man who ran after and courted them. 
Romilly never pandered to their prejudices, never flattered their 
vanity, never cajoled, never deceived them. He proved that 
he was worthy of the people’s love, by always acting like an 
honest Psi & proved that he was capable of serving them by 
acting like a wise one. His popularity was consequently based 
upon more solid foundations than those of any man of his time, 
and being spontaneous was the more worthy. 

The election for Westminster was his last triumph. In a few 
months after his suecess Lady Romilly died ; and, unable to sur- 
vive her, Romilly died too, leaving to his posterity a worthy 
inheritance—wealth, the produce of his own unwearied and 
honourable industry ; and fame which mankind spontaneously con- 


ferred, as the due reward for his unsullied integrity, and unre- 
mitting labours for the commonwealth. J. A. R. 





Art. VI.— Notes upon the South-western Boundary Line of the 
’ British Provinces of Lower Canada and New Brunswick 
and the United States of America. Montreal. Armour and 
Ramsay. 1839. 


A WAR between the United States and Great Britain would 

be, without any exception, the most calamitous event that 
could affect the interests, not merely of these two great nat ons, 
but of human freedom and civilization. No dittle war could or 
would be carried on between them. The mighty energies of both 
parties would in such case be put forth to the utmost. The car- 
nage of battles, the waste of wealth in the operations of mere 
destruction, and the ravage of towns and farms on the theatre of 
hostilities, which are the necessary and ordinary horrors of war, 
would be trifling in comparison with the calamities of what would, 
in fact, be a war on the commerce, the means of subsistence, and 
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the internal tranquillity of both countries. No two nations are, 
or ever were, so mutually dependent on each other. The greater 
part of the foreign tinde of the United States is English: a 
third of the whole foreign trade of Great Britain is with the 
United States. The greater portion of the exportable produce of 
the Union finds its market in England ; our staple manufacture 
depends at present on the Union for the supply of its raw ma- 
terial; and the great market of all our fabrics is there. Every 
blow, therefore, that the navies of Britain or the privateers of the 
United States might inflict on the trade of their antagonist, would, 
in fact, be a blow equally fatal in its effects on the trade, and 
industry, and subsistence of theirown countrymen. In declaring 
war against each other, England would, in fact, be declaring war 
against Manchester and Birmingham, Liverpool and Bristol ; and 
the Union would be equally dodiasing war against New York and 
the southern states. Nor need we do more than hint at the peril 
to the domestic tranquillity of each country, which the eye of every 
thinking man will discern as incidental to such an interruption of 
trade and employment. But were the mercy of Providence to 
avert the worst results which might reasonably be anticipated, and 
reduce the amount of suffering consequent on a rupture to that 
of great destruction of human life and national resources, and of 
a degree of privation almost unexampled: surely there would be 
enough of severity in the suffering which we may count on as 
certain,—enough of probability, even in our worst apprehensions, 
to fill every humane and thoughtful breast in both countries with 
the liveliest horror of a war between them. And yet on the verge 
of such a war we seem to be now standing, in consequence of the 
dispute respecting the north-eastern boundary of the United 
States. The original difficulties of this question have been com- 
plicated by those arising from the actual occupation of different 
parts of the disputed territory by the two contending parties. 
Angry correspondences on the subject have for some time been 
passing between the governors of New Brunswick and Maine: 
still more offensive messages have been sent from Governor Fair- 
field to the legislature of Maine. This angry language has been 
re-echoed in the two Houses of Congress; and very recently, 
notes of an almost warlike character have passed between Mr 
Fox, our minister at Washington, and Mr Forsyth, the Secretary 
of State of the United States. Formerly, excited as the American 
pee constantly were on this topic, the British government and 
public looked on it with the utmost indifference. For a week or 
two in the course of each year we used to be startled from our 
apathy by the receipt of intelligence from the other side of the 

tlantic, which impressed us with the notion that war was abso- 
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lutely inevitable. But with the first reassuring news from which 
we might believe that the danger was not immediately impending, 
our apathy used to return ; we seemed to think that all chance of 
mischief was averted ; and our legislature, our newspapers, and 
apparently our government, consigned the dispute to the limbo 
of bores, about which it was unnecessary for any one to trouble 
himself. But of late the alarms have become too frequent 
and too serious to allow much interval for apathy. Every fresh 
ae a brings intelligence of some progress in a chain of events 
eading to a rupture; and the most reflecting minds in each 
country begin to be filled with serious apprehensions as to the 
possibility of preserving peace. 

It is time, therefore, to look this question fairly in the face: 
and if we wish to prevent the possibility of war, we must settle 
the dispute in which the danger has its origin. ‘This is no very 
simple matter. No doubt, if the difference were merely respect- 
ing conflicting interests, both.parties might very easily be brought 
to admit that none of the interests in question are of such value 
as to render it worth their while to encounter the evils of war, 
and the matter might be satisfactorily arranged by mutual com- 
promise. But unhappily a point of honour is involved in the 
dispute, which renders such compromise impossible. ‘The question 
arises out of conflicting constructions put upon a treaty. Each 
party grounds its claim upon what it asserts to be its clear right. 
The two claims have been put forward in the face of the whole 
civilised world, and the controversy has been publicly carried on 
between them for the last five-and-twenty years. Both parties 
are powerful and high-spirited nations ; and, under such circum- 
stances, neither very well can, and most assuredly neither very 
probably will, consent to any abandonment of what it has asserted 
to be its rights, that might subject it to the imputation of yielding 
from fear. The contending claims and the subject of the differ- 
ence must be fully and fairly investigated, and the meaning of 
the treaty determined, in some way or another, in order that the 
dispute may be settled ina manner compatible with the honour of 
the two countries. 

It is with the purpose of promoting this most desirable end that 
we now proceed to lay before our readers our own view of this 
much-debated question. The subject is one to which we have 
paid a long and anxious attention. Our decided conviction is that 
the «dispute admits of being settled. It will be seen from what 
follows that we entirely concur with the common opinion that it is 
impossible to interpret the treaty in question in accordance with 
either of the claims that have been put forward by the two parties. 
But it by no means follows that the treaty admits of no interpret- 
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ation. We venture, therefore, to ask the reader’s attention to 
the following attempt to determine the real meaning of the treaty, 
and the rights of each party under it. It is essential that these 
matters should be brought under the notice of our countrymen, 
and that we should form some definite idea of the real merits of 
the controversy, and the true position of the question. As long 
as our notions on these points are vague and erroneous; as long 
as we fancy that there is any conflict between our national inte- 
rests and the stipulations by which we are bound;—there is no 
hope of any practical solution of the difficulty. But when once 
our minds are made up as to what would be a sound decision of 
the question, we shall be very ready to have recourse to the only 
practical method of securing its adoption. 


The dispute between the two countries relates to the eastern 
and northern boundaries of the United States, as defined by the 
treaty of 1783, by which the war of the American Revolution 
was terminated, and the independence of the United States 
recognized by the British Government. ‘The second article of 
that treaty declares, in order that “all disputes which might 
arise in future on the subject of the boundaries of the said United 
States may be prevented ;” ‘that the following are and shall be 
their boundaries, viz. from the north-west angle of Nova Scotia,* 
viz. that angle which is formed by a line drawn due north from 
the source of St Croix river to the highlands; along the said 
highlands, which divide those rivers that empty themselves into 
the river St Lawrence from those which fall into the Atlantic 
ocean, to the north-westernmost head of Connecticut river.” It 
then goes on to describe the remainder of the northern boundary 
of the United States; and having subsequently given the western 
and southern boundaries, it describes the eastern boundary thus: 
— East, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the river 
St Croix, from its mouth in the Bay of Fundy to its source, and 
from its source directly north to the aforesaid highlands, which 
divide the rivers that fall into the Atlantic ocean from those 
which fall into the river St Lawrence.” 

So vague were the notions then entertained as to the geogra- 
phy of this portion of North America, that a doubt immediately 
arose as to what river was meant to be designated by the term 
of the river St Croix: and by the ‘Treaty of Amity, Commerce, 
and Navigation, made in the year 1794, commissioners were 





* The province of Nova Scotia at that time included New Brunswick, 
which was divided from Nova Scotia and formed into a separate govern- 
ment in 1784, 
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appointed to determine which was the St Croix, and to fix the 
latitude and longitude of its source, from which to commence the 
due north line that was to form the remainder of the eastern 
boundary. In 1798 the Commissioners decided that the river 
St Croix of the treaty was the river known in that part of the 
country by the Indian name of ‘“ Scoodic,” and that its source 
was to be taken to be the source of the easternmost branch, 
known by the name of the Cheputnatecook. It is asserted by some 
writers on this subject—and it was most strenuously maintained 
by the able and amiable Andrew Stuart, the late Solicitor-Gene- 
ral of Lower Canada—that this decision respecting the source of 
the Scondic was erroneous; that the source of the westernmost 
branch of that river was the source referred to in the treaty ; that, 
by this erroneous decision, the point of departure of the boundary 
line has been placed too much to the eastward; and that in this 
mistake the whole difficulty experienced in ascertaining the 
remainder of the boundaries has originated. Without inquiry 
into the validity of these objections, it is sufficient to remark, 
that the decision of the Commissioners is, according to the treaty 
of 1794, to be regarded as final; and that a glance at Mitchell’s 
map, by which they are known to have been guided in mak- 
ing the treaty of 1783, will show how idle it is to speculate on 
what point they intended to start from, seeing that the point 
fixed by them as the source of the St Croix coincides with no 
source of any river to be found in nature. ‘The Commissioners 
fixed the source of the St Croix dt a spot designated in the an- 
nexed map by the name of the Monument, from a monument 

laced there by their order, to mark the source fixed by the treaty, 
This point, therefore, is ascertained: there can be no doubtof the 
direction of a line drawn due north from it. It only remains, there- 
fore, to fix the other extremity of the line, which the treat 
places at the north-west angle of Nova Scotia; and it will then 
be easy to draw the northern boundary of the United States. 
The north-west angle of Nova Scotia is the point, on the ascer- 
taining of which the whole remaining difficulty depends. Fix 
that, and the limit of the eastern, as well as the direction and 
commencement of the northern boundary of the United States, 
will be immediately determined. 

But the north-west angle of Nova Scotia was, unfortunately, 
at the period of the treaty, 2 point which, though often talked 
about and described, had never been ascertained; and the treaty, 
immediately after mentioning it as a known point, gives a defini- 
tion of it, for the purpose of making it quite clear where it was 
to be found. That definition, however, is so confused and vague 
as to have increased, if not entirely occasioned, the subsequent 
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difficulty. Only one of the two lines forming the angle is specifi- 
cally given, namely, the line running due north from the soarce of 
the St Croix ; on the contemplated angle is said to be formed b 
the intersection ofthat line with sual Uiahinade there heevibel. 
If there were any single ridge of highlands answering the 
description so given; if the line, in its course due north, met 
any ridge of land, throwing off, on one side, rivers running to 
the St Lawrence, and, on the other, rivers running into the 
Atlantic; there could be no question that there would be the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia; that there would be the ter- 
minus of the eastern boundary of the United States; and that 
that ridge would form the northern boundary laid down in the 
treaty. Though the precise point in which the straight line 
would intersect anything so wide as even a single ridge of moun- 
tains, could not be very easily determined, there could be no 
dispute about more than a few miles. 

Both parties pretend to have found such a ridge, though each 
has fixed on a different one; and the two ridges are separated at 


their points of intersection with the line running due north 
from the head of the St Croix by a distance of not less 
than 100 miles. The question having arisen at the close 
of the last war, and a fruitless attempt having been made 


to settle it by negotiation at the Treaty of Ghent, it was 
determined by that treaty that Commissioners should be ap- 
pointed by both countries to ascertain the angle mentioned in 
the treaty of 1783; and provision was made, in case of their 
disagreement, for the vlenies of the question to a neutral 
power, who was to act as arbitrator, and whose award was to be 
taken as conclusive. The Commissioners on each side found a 
ridge reducing the territory of the other party within the very 
narrowest limits compatible with any interpretation of the words 
of the treaty; and as the decision given by the King of Helland, 
the arbitrator agreed on in 1827, was unfortunately rejected as 
manifestly pipes. 8, | his functions of mere arbitration, the 
result of the appeal to him has been merely to put us in posses- 
sion of the exact claim of each party, and of the arguments by 
which it is supported. 

In the annexed map we have given that portion of the pro- 
vinces of Lower Canada and New Brunswick, and of the 
United States—consisting chiefly of the state of Maine—be- 
tween which lies the disputed territory and boundaries. We 
have coloured Canada red, New Brunswick yellow, and Maine 
green. ‘The uncoloured space in the midst, which is the Dis- 
puted Territory, is bounded on the west and north by the 
irregular line extending from the point marked C, to that 
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marked B, being that claimed by the Americans: on the 
south, by the irregular line from C to A, as claimed by 
Great Britain for Canada; and on the east, by that part of 
the line drawn due north from the Monument, which lies 
between A and B, and of which the extent, not the direction or 
southern extremity, is disputed by the two governments. It is 
difficult to represent the contending claims with absolute preci- 
sion, because Great Britain has herself confused the claims of 
New Brunswick and Lower Canada, by treating the disputed ter- 
ritory sometimes as a portion of one, sometimes of the other of 
the two provinces. It seems, however, to be so generally ad- 
mitted now, by all persons conversant with the question, that the 
disputed territory, if within any part of the British dominions, 
must be within Lower Canada, that we shall assume this as 
the British claim; and giving the limits and extent of the 
province of New Brunswick, as ascertained, treat the claim of 
the British to the southern boundary-line as a claim on behalf of 
Lower Canada. 

The adverse claims originated as follows :—In following the 
line due north from the Monument, the British Commissioner 
asserted that it met the highlands in question on a high hill, 
called Mars Hill, marked in the annexed map by the letter A; 
that here was the north-west angle of Nova Scotia; and that a 
continuous ridge of mountains, extending westward from that 
point to the point marked C, and from thence to the head of 
Connecticut river, gave the northern boundary of the United 
States designated in the treaty. The American Commissioner, 
on the other hand, declared that Mars Hill was an isolated ele- 
vation, connected with no mountain range, and dividing no great 
rivers, and that no ridge serving really as a boundary between 
the St Lawrence und the Atlantic rivers could be found running 
from that point to the head of the Connecticut river. He main- 
tained that the eastern boundary-line of the United States met no 
mountains of the character mentioned in the treaty until about the 
48th degree of latitude, where it intersects a ridge, which, lying 
close to the St Lawrence, divides the streams that flow into that 
river from the head-waters of those that fall into the Bay of Fundy 
and the Bay of Chaleurs. These bays he considered as portions 
of the Atlantic ocean: the crest of land, therefore, divided the 
two classes of rivers specified in the treaty ; and the continuance 
of that ridge down to the point C, and from thence to the head 
of the Connecticut river, supplied that portion of the northern 
boundary which remained to be ascertained. 

It may sound presumptuous when we express our dissent from 
both claims ; because it will, at first sight, appear impossible that 
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the representatives of two great nations should, on a point of 
such importance, advance pretensions incompatible with the 
words of the treaty on which they grounded them. But the 
nature of diplomatists must be considered ere we form too favour- 
able an opinion of their moderation or prudence. ‘They seem 
generally to embark in their undertaking with the spirit of 
lawyers advocating the interests of the client that has retained 
them; and like lawyers, they seem to think it a point of honour 
to push their client’s pretensions to the very utmost, and often 
utterly lose sight of the great questions really at issue. Our 
readers will not, we think, accuse us of speaking too harshly of 
both these claims, when we point their attention to the fact that 
the north-west angle of Nova Scotia is the point to be determined; 
that it is to be determined by first discovering certain highlands ; 
that the British place these highlands so that the point assigned 
as the north-west angle of Nova Scotia either falls in the meddle 
of the western boundary of that province, and is no angle at 
all of that province, if the disputed territory is claimed as part of 
Lower Canada; or, if the territory is claimed as part of Nova 
Scotia, then in the middle of the southern boundary, and so as to 
be an external angle of the province; and that the Americans 
place the highlands so that the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
falls altogether out of that province, and in the middle of the 
province of Lower Canada! Let our readers cast their eyes 
on the boundaries of the provinces of New Brunswick and Lower 
Canada, as delineated in the annexed map. How can the point 
A be—as our diplomatists have pretended—the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia, when it is quite notorious that that province has 
always extended up to the head of the river Ristigouche,—that 
is, to at least a degree north of that point? How can the point 
B be—as the American diplomatists pretend—the north-west 
angle of Nova Scotia, when it is equally certain that that pro- 
vince never has (since the conquest of Canada) been supposed to 
extend north of the Ristigouche, and that tle point B is conse- 
quently situated altogether out of Nova Scotia, having, in fact, 
the whole width of the Canadian county of Bonaventure inter- 
vening between it and the nearest part of Nova Scotia ? 

Nor, indeed, is there much more plausibility in the attempt 
to make the highlands, along which the boundary claimed by 
either party rans, correspond with the highlands described in the 
treaty. ‘The line, as far as it is common to both parties, that is, 
from the head of the Connecticut river up to the point C, where 
the two boundaries diverge, divides the waters falling into 
the Atlantie from those falling into the St Lawrence, and is 
undoubtedly the line intended in the treaty. The British line 
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from this point, that is, the line from C to A, has not even the 
semblance of fulfilling the requisite conditions. The southern 
side of the ridge certainly pours down its waters to the Atlantic ; 
but the northern side pours down none to the St Lawrence. 
All the waters that flow down the northern side of the ridge fall 
into the St John’s river, and thus run into the Bay of Fundy. 
The Bay of Fundy cannot in any way be said to be in the river St 
Lawrence ; and that part of the ridge in question cannot be said to 
divide rivers flowing into the Atlantic from those falling into the 
St Lawrence. There is much more plausibility in the American 
line, because, using the term Atlantic ocean in its most com- 
prehensive sense, the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St Lawrence 
may be said to be part of that ocean; and the ridge from B to C 
would, therefore, be a ridge dividing the waters which flow 
directly from its northern side into the St Lawrence, from those 
which, on its southern side, flow into the rivers leading into the 
Atlantic. But it is clear that the treaty meant carefully to dis- 
tinguish the Atlantic from the subordinate but separate seas 
which adjoin it, such as the Bay of Fundy and the Bay of Cha- 
leurs. In this very 2nd article of the treaty, in which the boun- 
daries are given, the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic ocean are 
spoken of in contradistinction to each other; and the mouth of 
the river St Croix is specified as being in the Bay of Fundy. The 
description in the treaty is—as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to show at length—almost identically the same as that given in 
preceding documents to mark the old interprovincial bound- 
aries of Canada or Quebec, Nova Scotia, and the New England 
provinces; and the only alteration is the significant substitution, 
in every instance, of the term “ Atlantic ocean” for that of 
‘* sea,” which was always previously used in the corresponding 
definitions. ‘This change could only have been dictated by the 
very silliest pedantry, unless it were meant to mark by it the 
restrictive sense in which the term ‘‘ Atlantic ocean” is used; 
unless it were meant to show that the rivers spoken of were not 
those that fall into any part of the sea, but those only which fall 
into that part bearing the distinctive appellation of the “ Atlantic 
ocean,” and not into those other seas, namely, the Bay of Fundy 
and the Gulf of the St Lawrence, into which some of the rivers 
rising in that part of the country fail. If the term “ Atlantic 
ocean” were meant in this place to be synonymous with “ sea” 
—to include the Bay of Fundy, from which it is carefully con- 
tradistinguished twice in the same article—why was the change 
made? and why was the old term “sea”—clearly the most com- 
prehensive, and the most perfectly unambiguous—so deliberately 
discontinued? It was not from any general dislike to it, because, 
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in the very next, the third article of the treaty, when the nego- 
tiators wanted a comprehensive word they used the term “sea,” 
and not ‘* Atlantic ocean.” The people of the United States 
are there authorised to fish “in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and 
at all other places in the sea.” The treaty, in fact, so far from 
using ‘sea’ and “ Atlantic ocean” as synonymous, uses “ sea”’ 
in the comprehensive, and “ Atlantic ocean” always in the re- 
strictive sense. The term “ Atlantic ocean,” in the disputed 
passage appears therefore not designed to include the Bay of 
Fundy. Much less can it include the Bay of Chaleurs, or any 
other portion of the Gulf of St Lawrence: for it must be the 
very most general and wide use of the term, * Atlantic ocean,” 
that would include the Gulf of St Lawrence. ‘That gulf, at any 
rate, is very distinct from the Atlantic. Closed in by the whole 
length of the great island of Newfoundland, and communicating 
with the Atlantic by two narrow passages at each extremity of 
that island, it is a perfectly separate sea; and it would be just as 
rational to call the Baltic a part of the German ocean in describ- 
ing the boundaries of Denmark, or the Adriatic a part of the 
Mediterranean in describing the boundaries of Italy, as to con- 
found the Gulf of St Lawrence with the Atlantic in speaking of 
the north-eastern boundary of the United States.. Now the 
dividing ridge, which the due-north line strikes at the point B, 
pours down no waters to the Atlantic, even if the Bay of Fundy 
were to be considered as included under the name of that ocean. 
It divides the waters flowing into the St Lawrence from those 
flowing into the Gulf of St Lawrence; not those flowing into 
the Atlantic. The due-north line, therefore, does not, at the 
point B, meet with any ridge separating the waters that flow into 
the St Lawrence from those flowing into the Atlantic. We can- 
not consider the waters which flow into either the Bay of Fundy 
or the Gulf of St Lawrence, from the southern declivity of 
the high ground claimed by the Americans as their boundary, as 
Atlantic waters; and this ridge, therefore, separates the waters 
that fall into the St Lawrence from other waters, but not from 
those which fall into the Atlantic, and consequently no more 
corresponds with the description given in the treaty, than does 
the ridge claimed by the British as their boundary. 

If we are right’ in insisting, as all the British negotiators 
have done, on this distinction between the Atlantic rivers and 
those which fall into the Bays of Fundy and Chaleurs, not only is 
the American claim just as irreconcileable with the treaty as the 
British, but it becomes, in fact, physically impossible to discover 
any continuous ridge of highlands running from any point in the 
western boundary-line of Nova Scotia to the head of the Connec- 
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ticut river, and dividing the waters that flow into the Atlantic 
from those that flow into the St Lawrence. ‘To be convinced 
of this, our readers have only to cast a look at the annexed map, 
and observe the physical geography of the district. ‘They 
will see that in that portion of North America there are four 
great basins, in which the various waters respectively take differ- 
ent courses into the sea, A dividing ridge—which is that in- 
sisted on by the Americans as the highlands of the treaty—run- 
ning frora the 45th degree of latitude to Cape Rosiers, the very 
eastern extremity of Gaspé, pours down the waters from its 
northern face into the river St Lawrence. Again, from the 45th 
degree down to a little distance from the mouth of the St Croix 
runs a ridge, being that claimed by us as the highlands of 
the treaty, from the southern declivity of which the waters run 
southward into the Atlantic. From the head of Connecticut 
river up to the point C these basins are contiguous, and the same 
ridge forms both. But from this point the waters flowing down 
the southern face of the northernmost ridge, and those flowing 
down the northern face of the southernmost ridge, fall into the 
great river of St John, which, running first eastward, and then 
taking a southern direction, drains this large intermediate basin, 
and carries its waters into the Bay of Fundy. Further to the 
east, we find a fourth body of waters, that, running almost due 
east, fall into the Gulf of St Lawrence in the bays of Chaleurs 
and Miramichi, and elsewhere. ‘These four basins we shall call 
the St Lawrence, Atlantic, Bay of Fundy, and Gulf basins. 
The problem to be solved, in order to comply with the treaty, is 
to discover the highlands that divide the Atlantic from the St 
Lawrence basin. From the head of the Connecticut river to the 
point C, a single ridge of hills does this, and answers to the 
highlands described in the treaty; but from this point the whole 
Bay of Fundy basin intervenes between the other two. Further 
to the east this basin overlaps a portion of the Gulf basin, so 
that the line running due north from the head of the St 
Croix, in its way up to the St Lawrence basin, crosses both 
the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf basins. From the point C, 
therefore, to the eastward, there intervenes between the At- 
lantic and St Lawrence basins nota single dividing ridge, but 
a vast region comprehending one, and even two, equally great 
and distinct basins. No single ridge of highlands can, therefore, 
be found dividing the Atlantic and St Lawrence basins. These 
are separated by two dividing ridges,—by both the northern 
ridge from C to B, and the southern ridge from C to A, and 
also by the intermediate region between these two ridges, which 
comprehends the two other basins. If you place the highlands 
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of the treaty anywhere north of the St John, they do not cor- 
respond with the definition in the treaty, because they must 
either divide no waters, or divide those that fall into the St 
Lawrence from those which fall—not into the Atlantic, but into 
the St John, and so into the Bay of Fundy. If you place them 
south of the St John, they must, if they divide any waters, 
divide those that fall into the Atlantic from those running by the 
St John into the Bay of Fundy, not from those flowing into the 
St Lawrence. Find or imagine any line of hills or high ground 
wherever you-choose, it is physically impossible to conceive any 
which shall immediately divide the waters running into the St Law- 
rence from those flowing into the Atlantic, wherever the great 
valley of the St John intervenes between the two basins. If, there- 
fore,we used the term “ Highlands” in the unusually restricted sense, 
in which both parties in this dispute seem to have agreed on 
using it, we should find at once that no single chain of highlands 
could be found immediately dividing the waters in question, and 
we should necessarily pronounce the words of the treaty to be 
wholly inexplicable and void of meaning. 

But we see no reason for limititig the word “ Highlands”’ to so 
restricted a sense. ltis by no means invariably used to denote a 
single chain of hills, or ridge of high ground. On the contrary, it 
generally denotes a large tract of mountainous or elevated country. 
When we speak of the Highlands of Scotland we speak of a vast 
extent of country, comprehending mountain and valley, and 
including the basins of various streams flowing from various 
and opposite directions into the seas that wash the eastern, the 
northern, and the western coasts of Scotland. In order, there- 
fore, to discover the boundary iaid down in the treaty, it is 
not requisite to discover a single ridge of high ground dividing 
the two classes of waters in question. Any tract of mountainous 
or elevated country, or of country contained between moun- 
tain chains, may, if it separates the two classes of waters, be 
considered as “the highlands which divide those rivers that 
empty themselves into the river St Lawrence, from those which 
fall into the Atlantic ocean.” From the head of the Connecticut 
river to the point C, these two classes of rivers are divided by a 
single mountain-ridge. ‘Thus far there can be no doubt as to 
the mode of drawing the line; it must obviously follow the wind- 
ings of that ridge, keeping on the narrow crest that separates 
the waters flowing down the opposite sides of the mountain bar- 
rier. But when the highland ridge branches out at the point C 
into a vast tract of highlands separating the waters in question, 
any line drawn along that highland region will correspond with 
the words of the treaty. It is true that teis does not help us to 
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draw the precise northern boundary line, or to determine the 
point of intersection with the eastern boundary line. It shows 
us also how vaguely the line which the eastern boundary line is 
said to intersect has been described by the treaty. If the high- 
lands of the treaty comprehend, as we believe they do, the 
whole basin of the St John’s; and all the elevated country 
which pours its waters into the Bay of Fundy, it is perfectly 
impossible, with anything like accuracy, to point out in what 
particular spot the line running due north meets the highlands. 
if any elevation down which the waters flow in the required 
direction is, as the Americans contend, to come under the name 
of highlands, then the line would stop at the first stream that 
runs towards the Bay of Fundy, and would not have to be drawn 
even as far northward as Mars Hill: and the boundary line 
which the treaty takes so much pains to draw from the head 
of the St Croix would practically be a nullity. If, again, 
nothing can satisfy the term “ Highlands” but something really 
of the nature of a mountain chain, as the British negotiators have 
contended, then it becomes a perfectly interminable matter of 
dispute, what ground you will consider high enough, or what 
elevation sufficiently connected, to have been selected by the 
forms of the treaty as the mountain barrier by which the due 
north line was supposed to be stopped. ‘The negotiators, in 
fact, either from carelessness of expression (and the whole 
passage is at best most carelessly and faultily worded), or 
from those erroneous conceptions of the country which the 
maps of the day were calculated to give, simply described 
the intersection by the phrase “drawn to the highlands,” — 
a phrase which is unmeaning when applied to the large 
extent of country which performs the function of dividing 
the St Lawrence and Atlantic basins. ‘The treaty is, therefore, 
as vague with respect to the terminus of the eastern, as it is with 
respect to the direction of the northern boundary line of the 
United Siates. It tells us that it is to endin the highlands, but not 
where. Nor does it in any other part supply more explicit in- 
formation on these points. Butif we are right in thus substituting 
the comprehensive and more usual signification of the term high- 
lands for that restricted and less usual sense attached to it by the 
interpreters of the treaty on both sides, and which cannot 
throughout the greater part of the district in question have any 
application to the reat character of the country, we succeed, at 
any rate, in showing that the language of the treaty is not con- 
tradictory and unmeaning, but simply vague and insufficient. 
The lines in question may therefore be drawn; and with all due 
respect to the treaty, we may and are bound to have recourse 
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to any other authentic sources of information to explain, not to 
controvert, its definition, and to show in which of the various 
directions, and at which of the various points, admissible under 
the terms of the treaty, we are to draw and terminate the two 
boundary lines. 

Of such subsidiary information we possess a very large store. 
The boundaries laid down in the treaty of 1783 are no new 
boundaries described in terms then for the first time applied to 
the subject. The boundaries of this part of the United States 
are apparently the same as those which had for some time sepa- 
rated the North American provinces of Great Britain: and the 
terms employed in defining them are, with no exception, save the 
alteration of one or two words apparently for the sake of precision, 
identical with those which had been used in royal proclamations, 
in acts of parliament, or in the commissions of the successive 
governors of the adjacent colonies, during preceding years. The 
treaty of 1783 did not, for the first time, call the Thirteen States 
into existence, though it recognised their independence, and their 
confederation as ** The United States of America.” Thirteen of 
our North-American colonies having revolted, and, carried on a 
contest in which they were successful, we, by the first article of the 
treaty of 1783, acknowledged them by their ancient names as 
independent states, and then proceeded in the second article to 
declare the boundaries of “the seid United States.” The prin- 
ciple that must have dictated the boundaries of the territory thus 
withdrawn from the British empire is obvious. That territory was 
to be composed of those provinces on the North American continent 
which had revolted; and the natural principle of division was that 
the territory of the new confederation should comprise all the an- 
cient extent of the revolted colonies, and that of Great Britain all! 
the ancient extent of those provinces which had not revolted. ‘The 
obvious boundary between the United States and British North 
America was, therefore, that which had separated the adjoining 
provinces in each of these two categories. We do not mean to 
assert that the treaty in all respects adhered closely to this rule. 
When the two portions of this country became subject to two 
independent authorities, instead of one common head, it must have 
been judged expedient on many points to substitute a more de- 
finite and defensible natural boundary for that vague or imagin- 
ary one, which had served the purpose of separating the provinces 
of the same empire. With this view, a portion of the course of 
the river St Lawrence, and the great Lakes from which its waters 
proceed, were for the first time taken as part of the northern bound- 
ary of the United States. But wherever this deviation from the 
obvious principle of demarcation is not clearly expressed; where- 
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ever, on the contrary, the boundary is described in the language 
which had been previously used in defining the old inter-pro- 
vincial boundaries, we are bound to infer that the treaty meant to 
recognise these old and acknowledged boundaries as the bound- 
aries between the British possessions and the United States. 
Now the north-easternmost of the revolted provinces, that of 
Massachusett’s Bay, which comprises the whole of the disputed 
boundary, had previously been bounded on the east by the pro- 
vince of Nova Scotia, and on the north by the province of Quebec. 
In the treaty of 1783, the eastern boundary line of the United 
States is described in nearly the same terms as those in which 
the western boundary of Nova Scotia had previously been defined ; 
while the northern boundary is described in the very terms in 
which the southern boundary of the province of Quebec had pre- 
viously been laid down. ‘lo clear up any doubt, therefore, as to 
the boundaries of the United States, we may have recourse to 
any information given us respecting the same boundaries, wher- 
ever they are spoken of as the boundaries of Novia Scotia and 
Quebec. ‘These boundaries are given in a great many public 
documents of the eighteenth century: and though the actual 
words of description, being almost the same as those used in the 
treaty of 1783, throw little light on the subject, there are some 
variations, and some additions, which, coupled with the cireum- 
stances under which the various boundaries were fixed, will enable 
us to get some more insight into the position of the northern 
boundary line of the United States, and of its point of intersec- 
tion with the eastern boundary line. , 

That great north-eastern portion of the North American conti- 
nent south of the St Lawrence, which comprises the territories to 
which the present inquiry refers, was at the time of the treaty of 
1783 included under the separate governments of Massachusetts 
Bay, Nova Scotia, and Quebec. At tne period of the foundation of 
the first of these three colonies, and during the remainder of the 
seventeenth century, the whole extent of the two latter provinces 
was comprised in that vast portion of North America which the 
king of France claimed as part of his dominions. It is true that 
in 1621, James I had made a grant of Nova Scotia to Sir Wil- 
liam Alexander; and the western boundaries assigned to that 
province in this grant were the St Croix, and the imaginary line 
drawn northwards from its source. As the European monarchs 
at that time paid no very great respect to each others’ American 
claims, the king of England did not scruple to carry the new terri- 
tory up to the * great river of Canada,” so as to include the whole 
district of Gaspé, in despite of the French claim to the southern 
bank of the St Lawrence. But this claim to Nova Scotia was 
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never practically asserted; and the whole territory was for a long 
time occupied and governed by the French, under the name of 
the province of Acadie, ‘The western limits, however, of this 
French province were regarded by us as precisely the same as 
those assigned to Nova Scotia in the grant to Sir Wm Alexander ; 
and the English dominions were asserted to commence on the 
western bank of the St.Croix. The province of Massachusett’s 
Bay, founded by the Plymouth Company in the reign of Charles I, 
extended (as indeed the state of Massachusetts now does), to 
Piscataqua Harbour, at its north-east point on the Atlantic coast. 
Between this and Nova Scotia there was a large tract of country 
corresponding with the present state of Maine, which, though 
always claimed by ‘England, was for some time unappropriated. 
Of the western portion of this, from Piscataqua Harbour on the 
south-west to the Kennebee river on the east, Charles I, in the 
year 1639, formed the province of Maine, which he granted to Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges. The unappropriated space between this pro- 
vince of Maine and the French province of Acadie was, in 1664, 
granted by Charles Il to James, Duke of York. ‘This country is 
marked in the old maps by the name of the province of Sagada- 
hoc. The whole of the country up to the St Lawrence was iu 
these grants and charters conferred on the provinces of Massachu- 
setts Bay and Sagadahoc. ‘There was, however, in some of these 
documents a singular reservation, that if any of the territories 
granted should turn out to be “actually possessed or inhabited by 
any other Christian prince or state,” or if they should turn out to 
be within the limits of any previously-formed colony, the grant 
should so far be void. By the charter of Massachusetts Bay, 
granted by William and Mary, in 1691, the provinces of Maine 
and Sagadahoc were included in Massachusett’s Bay, which was 
thus supposed to extend northwards along the whole southern 
shore of the St Lawrence. As we were then at war with France, 
the French province of Acadie or Nova Scotia was by the same 
charter incorporated with Massachusett’s Bay. But when, by the 

eace of Utrechi, in 1713, this province was finally ceded to 
england, it was formed into a distinct province by the name of 
Nova Scotia. It is curious, however, that in the commissions of 
its governors from this period down to 1763, the boundaries of 
the province are nowhere given. ‘They seem to have been taken 
as those specified in the grant to Sir William Alexander. And 
it is certain from Mitchell’s map, as well as from various docu- 
ments of the time, that the provinces of Massachusett’s Bay and 
Nova Scotia were at this time asserted by the British govern- 
ment to extend to the southern bank of the St Lawrence, and to 
include the whole of the country south of that river. The fact is, 
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that the English settlements in both provinces extended but little 
way beyond the coast. ‘The whole country to the north was a 
wild, untrodden forest, ending only in the French settlements, 
which all lay close to the southern shore of the St Lawrence. 
The possession of this narrow line of territory by the French 
king was disregarded by the British government in its grants, 
and the boundary lines were capriciously and recklessly run up over 
the intervening country as far as the great natural limit presented 
by the St Lawrence. 

In 1763, however, an event occurred which rendered it neces- 
sary for the British government to be more careful in defining 
the boundaries of its various provinces. This was the cession of 
Canada by France to Great Britain, at the treaty of Paris, which 
terminated the seven years’ war. The whole of the higher por- 
tion of the North American continent thus passed under the 
dominion of Great Britain; and the province of Quebec was 
formed, comprising the northern possessions ceded by France. 
The circumstances of that treaty rendered it necessary, in justice 
as well as in policy, that the boundaries of those ceded territories, 
to which some of its provisions continued to apply, even after the 
change of government, should not be restricted in conformity 
with the former adverse pretensions of Great Britain, but should 
include all that country which had been settled by the French, or 
had been actually governed by the king of France. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to draw a southern boundary for the new pro- 
vince of Quebec, which should at the same time be a new northern 
boundary for Massachusett’s Bay and Nova Scotia. This was 
done for the first time by the royal proclamation of the 7th Oc- 
tober, 1763. In that proclamation the southern boundary of the 
province of Quebec is drawn from west to east, and “crossing the 
river St Lawrence and the Lake Champlain, in forty-five degrees 
of north latitude, passes along the high lands which divide the 
rivers that empty themselves into the said river St Lawrence 
from those which fall into the sea, and also along the north coast 
of the Bay des Chaleurs,” &e. &e. Here we have the great 
features of the boundary line of 1783,—the line 45, and the high- 
lands dividing the waters of the St Lawrence from those which 
run into the Atlantic, for which the word “sea” is here used. 
It is an important -fact, that in the first mention made of this 
boundary, the line is followed from east to west, because this ex- 
plains the division of waters between those running into the St 
Lawrence and those running into the sea; and it explains also 
why the term sea is used where that of Atlantic Ocean was after- 
wards substituted for it. The only division of waters in that 
part of the country is that between the St Lawrence and the At- 
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lantic; one ridge immediately divides them from each other, and 
the Atlantic is the only sea into which any rivers rising in that 
part of the country fall. ‘The framer of the proclamation used that 
description, which was sufficiently precise for the first part of the 
proposed boundary line, apparently without remarking how vague 
it would become during the rest of its course. Nor is this accusing 
him of more carelessness than he has displayed in this very pas- 
sage. He draws the line 45 through Lake Champiain, and 
omits the whole space intervening between that lake and the 
highlands, which, instead of touching it, are separated from it by 
the whole width of the new American state-of Vermont. The 
proclamation does not therefore help us further than we had as- 
certained before, that is, than the point C, where the dividing 
highland ridge branches out into a wide dividing highland district. 
But it gives an important additional particular, which the treaty 
does not supply. It gives us the head of the Bay of Chaleurs as 
the next point of the southern boundary line of the province of 
Quebec. ‘Thisis a great step in our research. Stationed at the 
point C, with nothing but the treaty of 178? for our guide, we 
have no point to look to as the other extremity of the line, except 
the unascertained north-west angle of Nova Scotia. But in this 
description of the boundaries of the province of Quebec we have 
given us, as the next though certainly very distant point in the 
boundary line, the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, a point of which 
the position is indisputably marked out by nature. ‘The southern 
boundary line of the province of Quebec is therefore ascertained 
to run from the point C to the head of Chaleurs Bay. How it is 
drawn between these two points we are not, however, informed. 

The southern boundary of the province of Quebec was from 
this time considered to be a defined though not an ascertained 
line ; and from this time the commissions to the governors of 
Nova Scotia and (after the division in 1784) to those of New 
Brunswick, always specify the boundaries that separate their ju- 
risdiction trom that of the government of Quebec, and describe 
the western boundary as being terminated by its intersection 
with the southern boundary of Quebec, and the northern boundary 
as being identical with that southern boundary from the point of 
intersection to the Bay of Chaleurs. The north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia was therefore, at the time of the treaty, known as 
the point where these two boundary lines intersected each other. 

In the year 1774 the southern boundary of Quebec was again 
defined in the 14th Geo. III, cap. 83, which provided for the 
government of the province. ‘The line is there drawn from east 
to west, and is described as “a line from the Bay of Chaleurs 
along the Highlands, which divide the rivers that empty them- 
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that the English settlements in both provinces extended but little 
way beyond the coast. ‘The whole country to the north was a 
wild, untrodden forest, ending only in the French settlements, 
which all lay close to the southern shore of the St Lawrence. 
The possession of this narrow line of territory by the French 
king was disregarded by the British government in its grants, 
and the boundary lines were capriciously and recklessly run up over 
the intervening country as far as the great natural limit presented 
by the St Lawrence. 

In 1763, however, an event occurred which rendered it neces- 
sary for the British government to be more careful in defining 
the boundaries of its various provinces. ‘This was the cession of 
Canada by France to Great Britain, at the treaty of Paris, which 
terminated the seven years’ war. The whole of the higher por- 
tion of the North American continent thus passed under the 
dominion of Great Britain; and the province of Quebec was 
formed, comprising the northern possessions ceded by France. 
The circumstances of that treaty rendered it necessary, in justice 
as well as in policy, that the boundaries of those ceded territories, 
to which some of its provisions continued to apply, even after the 
change of government, should not be restricted in conformity 
with the former adverse pretensions of Great Britain, but should 
include all that country which had been settled by the French, or 
had been actually governed by the king of France. It became ne- 
cessary, therefore, to draw a southern boundary for the new pro- 
vince of Quebec, which should at the same time be a new northern 
boundary for Massachusett’s Bay and Nova Scotia. This was 
done for the first time by the royal proclamation of the 7th Oc- 
tober, 1763. In that proclamation the southern boundary of the 
province of Quebec is drawn from west to east, and “crossing the 
river St Lawrence and the Lake Champlain, in forty-five degrees 
of north latitude, passes along the high lands which divide the 
rivers that empty themselves into the said river St Lawrence 
from those which fall into the sea, and also along the north coast 
of the Bay des Chaleurs,” &c. &e. Here we have the great 
features of the boundary line of 1783,—the line 45, and the high- 
lands dividing the waters of the St Lawrence from those which 
run into the Atlantic, for which the word “sea” is here used. 
It is an important -fact, that in the first mention made of this 
boundary, the line is followed from east to west, because this ex- 
plains the division of waters between those running into the St 
Lawrence and those running into the sea; and it explains also 
why the term sea is used where that of Atlantic Ocean was after- 
wards substituted for it. The only division of waters in that 
part of the country is that between the St Lawrence and the At- 
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lantic; one ridge immediately divides them from each other, and 
the Atlantic is the only sea into which any rivers rising in that 
part of the country fall. ‘The framer of the proclamation used that 
description, which was sufficiently precise for the first part of the 
proposed boundary line, apparently without remarking how vague 
it would become during the rest of its course. Nor is this accusing 
him of more carelessness than he has displayed in this very pas- 
sage. He draws the line 45 through Lake Champiain, and 
omits the whole space intervening between that lake and the 
highlands, which, instead of touching it, are separated from it by 
the whole width of the new American state-of Vermont. The 
proclamation does not therefore help us further than we bad as- 
certained before, that is, than the point C, where the dividing 
highland ridge branches out into a wide dividing highland district. 
But it gives an important additional particular, which the treaty 
does not supply. It gives us the head of the Bay of Chaleurs as 
the next point of the southern boundary line of the province of 
Quebec. ‘Thisis a great step in our research. Stationed at the 
point C, with nothing but the treaty of 1783 for our guide, we 
have no point to look to as the other extremity of the line, except 
the unascertained north-west angle of Nova Scotia. But in this 
description of the boundaries of the province of Quebec we have 
given us, as the next though certainly very distant point in the 
boundary line, the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, a point of which 
the position is indisputably marked out by nature. ‘The southern 
boundary line of the province of Quebec is therefore ascertained 
to run from the point C to the head of Chaleurs Bay. How it is 
drawn between these two points we are not, however, informed. 

The southern boundary of the province of Quebec was from 
this time considered to be a defined though not an ascertained 
line; and from this time the commissions to the governors of 
Nova Scotia and (after the division in 1784) to those of New 
Brunswick, always specify the boundaries that separate their ju- 
risdiction trom that of the government of Quebec, and describe 
the western boundary as being terminated by its intersection 
with the southern boundary of Quebee, and the northern boundary 
as being identical with that southern boundary from the point of 
intersection to the Bay of Chaleurs. The north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia was therefore, at the time of the treaty, known as 
the point where these two boundary lines intersected each other. 

In the year 1774 the southern boundary of Quebec was again 
defined in the 14th Geo. III, cap. 83, which provided for the 
government of the province. ‘The line is there drawn from east 
to west, and is described as “a line from the Bay of Chaleurs 
along the Highlands, which divide the rivers that empty them- 
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selves into the river St Lawrence, from those which fall into the 
sea to a point in forty-five degrees of northern latitude, on the 
eastern bank of the river Connecticut.” Here is another proof 
of the excessive carelessness with which boundary lines were 
drawn in these documents. ‘The dividing ridge obviously can 
touch no such point on the eastern bank of one of the rivers which 
flow out of it. The line 45 touches the Connecticut river many 
miles below the dividing ridge: and the treaty of 1783 is obliged, 
in order to fill up this gap, after it las carried the boundary. line 
to the head of the Connecticut river, to trace it “down along the 
middle of that river to the forty-fifth degree. But in this act, 
as in the proclamation, the southern boundary line, though drawn 
from east to west, instead of from west to east, las the head of 
the Bay of Chaleurs for one of its termini. ‘Lhe description of 
the highlands establishes the point C as another point in the 
southern boundary line. Detween these two points a portion of 
that boundary line lay. But how was it drawn? ‘This is the 
conclusion to which the proclamation brought us. 

Now the Bay of Chaleurs is one terminus of the line running 
along the highlands, mentioned in the proclgmation, in the act of 
Parliament, and in the treaty of 1783; but no single dividing 
ridge appears in our maps ever to reach that terminus. ‘The 
southern ridge keeps as far from the Bay of Chaleurs as it well 
can. But the Americans say that the highlands of the proclama- 
tion and act of Parliament are clearly the northernmost of the 
dividing ridges, the northern side of which pours down its waters 
into the St Lawrence, and the southern into the sea. We have 
before shown that, in our opinion, the treaty of 1783, by care- 
fully substituting the restricted term ‘ Atlantic Ocean,” for the 
larger term “ sea,” meant to show that the class of waters contra- 
distinguished from those of the St Lawrence were those which 
fall, not into the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
but into the Atlantic, properly so called. We take the descrip- 
tion of boundaries in the proclamation and act in conjunction 
with that given in the treaty; and we infer, from the careful sub- 
stitution of the term ‘* Atlantic Ocean” for that of “ sea,” in the 
latter and more precise document, that the framers of the latter 
perceived the ambiguity resulting from the use of the larger term 
in the preceding description, and employed the more precise term 
in order to show that the “sea” contemplated in the proclama- 
tion and act was the “ Atlantic,” as distinguished from the Bay 
of Fundy and Gulf of St Lawrence. ‘The change would other- 
wise have been useless and silly. Nor can you in any way make 
one ridge more than another terminate in the Bay of Chaleurs. 
The northern ridge, which divides the waters running into the 
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St Lawrence from other streams, does not end in the Bay of 
Chaleurs, nor does it ever approach within a degree of it. It runs 
on to Cape Rosiers at the very eastern extremity of the southern 
shore of the St Lawrence, passing far to the north, and ending 
somewhat to the eastward of the Bay of Chaleurs, still continuing 
as much as ever to divide the waters that flow into the St Law- 
rence from those which flow into the sea down its opposite 
declivity. ‘The line, therefore, between the Bay of Chaleurs and 
the head of Connecticut river can keep on no dividing ridge. ‘The 
Highlands may, in the largest sense of the term, terminate in the 
Bay of Chaleurs; but neither of the two ridges which form the 
northern and southern declivities of the central highland region 
can do so. From the point C, therefore, to the head of the Bay 
of Chaleurs, the line must be drawn across the highland country 
which intervenes between the Great Basin of the St Lawrence 
and the Atiantic Basin. It evidently must not keep on either of 
the edges of those highlands. It has no natural line to follow. 
The documents, which we have used in order to explain the 
treaty (and we have mentioned all that authentically express the 
intentions of those who at any time had the power to determine 
the boundary in question), only point out the termini of the 
doubtful portion of the boundary line. We are left to conjecture 
to fill up the intervening portion of the line, or to determine how 
those who framed these definitions intended that it should be 
filled up. 

With two points given, the ordinary and simple mode of con- 
necting them appears to be by a straight line; and the analogy 
of the other boundaries, by which the British possessions in 
North America had been usually divided, induces us to think that 
the framers of the proclamation and act of 1774 meant to com- 
plete the southern boundary of Quebec by a straight line drawn 
along the highlands, from the head of Connecticut river to the 
head of the Bay of Chaleurs. ‘Their intention probably was to 
draw a straight line; but with our improved knowledge of the 
geography of the country, it will perhaps appear more in accord- 
ance with the words of the treaty to follow the sinuosities of the 
dividing highlands as long as they continue a single ridge, and 
only to have recourse to the straight line running across the high- 
lands, where these highlands, at the point C, branch into a wide 
region interposed between the waters specified. We do not 
mean to say that the framers of the treaty meant to draw such an 
artificial line. We shall show that in the very imperfect maps of 
the day a line drawn nearly straight between the heads of Con- 
necticut river and of the Bay of Chaleurs would have appeared to 
comply, or very nearly to comply, with the words of the treaty. 
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Our business is, knowing what points the framers of this boundary 
line meant to connect, to connect them by the straightest line 
that can be drawn consistently with the words of the treaty. The 
lines which we have described are marked by the black lines in 
our Map. 

It seems to have been the habit of the British government, in 
parcelling out the various grants by which it erected its various 
provinces in North America, with nothing to guide it except 
maps, of the imperfection of which it was aware, to take for its 
boundaries straight lines, either drawn along the degrees of lat- 
itude, or which connect points indicated by one or two of the 
most certain of the great natural features of the country. 
Almost all the old provinces were bounded on the side of the land 
by some such lines. ‘To draw the southern boundary of the pro- 
vince of Quebec from the St Lawrence across a certain degree of 
latitude until it met a dividing highland region, then along that 
highland region, in a straight line, to the head of a well-known 
bay, was quite in accordance with the usual mode of fixing bound- 
aries. The line, therefore, which we propose, though creating a 
perfectly imaginary boundary, following no natural division, 
crossing rivers and mountains in its course, and separating pro- 
vinces or states by nothing but a fancied demarcation, was just 
such a line as had served the purpose of a boundary in preceding 
times, and was used in the treaty of 1783 to separate the United 
States from the British possessions in other portions of their 
frontiers. We should not venture to set up such an imaginary 
line against one clearly marked out by nature and by the words 
of the treaty ; but where the words of the treaty admit of no line 
more in accordance with natural limits, we feel very little doubt 
that the portion of the boundary left unascertained was intended 
to be completed by the straightest possible line, connecting the 
head of Connecticut river and the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, 
the only two points given with any precision. 

The straight lines thus drawn from the head of Connecticut 
river, or from the point C to the head of the Bay of Chaleurs, 
intersect the eastern boundary line described in the treaty, at 
points which are marked in common by the letter D, in the an- 
nexed map. From the head of Connecticut river to that point, 
either of these lines would form the southern boundary line 
of the province of Quebec, which we suppose to have been con- 
templated in the proclamation and the act of 1774, and conse- 
quently the northern boundary line of the United States described 
in the treaty of 1783: its continuance eastward to the Bay of 
Chaleurs would be the southern boundary of the province of 
Quebec, which the commissions of the governors of Nova Scotia 
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describe as the northern boundary of that province; and the angle, 
which is formed between this line and the ancient western 
boundary of Nova Scotia, would be the north-west angle of Nova 
Scotia, from which, as from a well-known point, the treaty begins 
to draw the boundary of the United States. -The imaginary line 
thus drawn is in accordance with the words of the treaty. It 
passes along the highlands, which divide the St Lawrence and 
the Atlantic levels; it intersects the line, running due north from 
the source of the St Croix, at a point within those highlands; 
it is drawn in the most simple way in which a line, corres- 
ponding with the various descriptions given of it, could be drawn; 
and it does, what neither of the lines claimed by the two contend- 
ing parties has even the semblance of doing, —it places the 
north-west angle of Nova Scotia somewhat about what has always 
been supposed to be the north-western extremity of that province. 

This last circumstance brings us naturally to the consideration 
of a source of information on this question which we have hitherto 
left wholly aside. ‘Thus far we have attempted to fix the unas- 
certained position of the boundary line, by the aid simply of the 
clue which public acts give us to the intentions of those by whom 
it was drawn. It now remains to be seen how far the boundary 
thus drawn, and the position thus assigned to its various points, 
correspond with the notions respecting them which custom has 
sanctioned among those who would naturally be very little guided 
by the precise meaning of the complicated language of treaties, 
of commissions, and of acts of Parliament. Custom must, after 
all, have raised up in each of the various provinces terminated by 
the disputed lines some vague and general notion of their respect- 
ive boundaries. It must have done this in various cases, where 
no purpose of serving the conflicting claims of the two rival and 
hostile nations could have influenced the conduct of the provincial 
authorities, or the common practical notions of the inhabitants. 
With respect to the disputed territory itself, there seem indeed 
to have been just as conflicting claims between Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, and in later years between Lower Canada and New 
Brunswick as between Great Britain and the United States. 
The governors of Quebec issued proclamatiops asserting authority 
as far nearly as the Great Falls of the St John. ‘The courts of 
Canada, on the rare occasions on which their interference was 
invoked in matters relating to this almost unpeopled region, have 
apparently, as a matter of course, exercised both civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within it. The courts of New Brunswick have done 
the same; and the governors of that province have made grants 
of land within the territory, which, if our view be correct, belongs 
to Lower Canada. But there is another.portion of the matter 
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left doubtful by the treaty, which admits rather more of being 
cleared up by other evidence as to the commonly-received opinion 
on the subject. The north-west angle of Nova Scotia is described 
by the treaty as formed by the intersection of the line running 
due north from the head of the St Croix with the highlands. In 
the commissions of the governors of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, we are told that that line intersects the southern boundary 
line of the province of Quebec, which in the act of 1774 is, with 
more precision than in the treaty, described, not as ‘the highlands,” 
but as ‘a line along the highlands,” terminating at the head of 
the Bay of Chaleurs. The nortli-west angle of Nova Scotia must 
necessarily be at the intersection of the western and northern 
boundaries of the province. Have we no information, then, as to 
this northern boundary, which was at the same time a portion of 
the southern boundary of Lower Canada? Is the boundary be- 
tween the two provinces uncertain also in this portion? Are we 
a in the dark how far north the jurisdiction of Nova 
Scotia, how far south that of Canada, extended in the neighbour- 
hood of the Bay of Chaleurs? If we can find the line that sepa- 
rated them, we shall ascertain the north-west angle. 

On this point, unluckily, we have very incomplete information 
from public documents. [rom the annexed map, it appears that 
the course of the river Ristigouche is the present boundary 
between Lower Canada and New Brunswick. The Canadian 
county of Bonaventure stretches along its northern bank from its 
remotest head stream to its mouth in the Bay of Chaleurs; and 
between the same points, the southern bank of the river bounds 
the northern extremities of the counties of York and Gloucester 
in New Brunswick. ‘Though this river does not run in a pre- 
cisely straight line, its direction from beginning to end happens 
to coincide almost precisely with that of a straight line drawn 
from the head of the Bay of Chaleurs to the point C, or 
to the head of the Connecticut river. At the head of the 
river Ristigouche the present north-west angle of New Bruns- 
wick actually is: and we think that it is a strong corro- 
boration of our theory of the line along the highlands re- 
ferred to in the treaty, the act, and the proclamation, being an 
ideal straight line drawn between the point C and the head of the 
Bay of Chaleurs, that such a line actually crosses the line running 
due north from the head of the St Croix, precisely thereabouts where 
common opinion has fixed the north-west angle of Nova Scotia. 

If we could prove that the Ristigouche had been thus practi- 
eally taken along its whole course as the boundary line between 
the two provinces at the period of the treaty, or indeed in the 
period between that and the year 1814, when the dispute seems 
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to have first attracted attention, we should say that our view of 
the boundary line was indisputably correct, and that there could 
be no doubt that we had exactly hit on the north-west angle in- 
tended by the treaty. «But of this we have the very strongest 
proof. We have not, perhaps, quite such a clear and continuous 
chain of evidence as might render the fact perfectly certain; for 
unfortunately the British government, at whose command the 
authentic sources of information were, in its desire, at the period 
of the reference to the king of the Netherlands, to maintain its 
absurd pretension of fixing the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
at Mars Hill, did not think it its business to adduce any authen- 
tic information respecting the real position of that point. The 
American agents, however, though their purpose was simply to 
adduce such proof as would show that the government of New 
Brunswick had always exercised an undisputed jurisdiction over 
a large tract of country running far to the north of the point, 


where, after 1814, it pretended to discover its north-west angle, 
brought forward a mass of evidence to show the true position of 
the north-west angle and the northern boundary of Nova Scotia. 
After insisting in the ‘ Definitive Statement on the part of the 
United States,’ p. 62, that “the western and northern boundaries 
of New Brunswick and the southern boundary of Canada have 


not been altered since the treaty of 1783, and that the legal 
north-west angle of New Brunswick is identic with the north- 
west angle of Nova Scotia established in the year 1763, and 
referred to and defined in the treaty of 1783,” the American 
commissioners under the convention of 1827 adduced about fort 

maps, bearing date from 1763 down to 1815, in which the sien 
aries of Canada and Nova Scotia are given. ‘These maps we have 
not seen, as they have not been made public; but from the first 
statement of the British commissioners, in which they are shortly 
commented upon, it appears that at least half of the maps, from 
some of the earliest downwards, make the Ristigouche the bound- 
ary between Canada and New Brunswick. It appears, therefore, 
from these maps (and we cannot collect from the comments that 
any large portion of the other half give another boundary), that 
the Ristigouche has, from the period of the formation of the pro- 
vince of Quebec, been generally taken to be the boundary between 
that province and New Brunswick. These maps are corroborated 
by acurious piece of negative inference from another class of 
evidence, also adduced by the Americans. In order to show that 
the government of New Brunswick had considered within its 
jurisdiction a large tract of country lying to the north of what the 
British then pretended to be the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, 
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the Americans adduced various acts passed by the provincial 
legislature of New Brunswick for regulating the boundaries, 
fisheries, and roads of the counties of York, Northumberland, and 
Gloucester. From ali these it is clear-that that legislature as- 
serted its jurisdiction right up to the Ristigouche along its whole 
course, into its stream, and over islands in the middle of it. But 
it is curious enough that it never once pretends to pass that river, 
or to make any regulation respecting any point to the northward 
of it. ‘The Canadian county of Bonaventure was formed on the 
northern bank of the Ristigouche in very late years; and that 
assertion of jurisdiction was never disputed by the legislature of 
New Brunswick. If we had the opportunity of searching through 
the statute books of New Brunswick and Lower Canada, we have 
little doubt that we could get abundant evidence to show that the 
Ristigouche has always been practically taken to be the boundary 
between the two provinces. But the evidence thus afforded by 
one of the contending parties actually against its own claim (for 
the American claim places the north-west angle of Nova Scotia 
at the point B), the evidence of a long series of maps for more 
than fifty years, corroborated by the negative evidence of these 
provincial acts, seems to us quite sufficient to show that the Risti- 
gouche is, and always has been, the boundary between Canada 
and Nova Scotia. ‘This is quite consistent with our theory of the 
mode of drawing the line from the head of the Bay of Chaleurs 
to the head of Connecticut river. Where the course of a great 
river corresponds so nearly with that of an ideal line, as a glance 
at the maps will show that the course of the Ristigouche does with 
that part of our boundary line, it is natural that the broad and 
unchangeable boundary marked by nature should for convenience 
sake come in course of time to be practically substituted for the 
undistinguishable ideal line. But how is this fact to be recon- 
ciled with any other mode of drawing the southern boundary line 
of the province of Quebec, or with placing the north-west angle 
of Nova Scotia either at the point A, where the British place it, 
or at the point B, where the Americans would have it? ‘he part 
where the due-north line crosses the head waters of the Risti- 
gouche is clearly the point where common opinion, at the time 
of the treaty and ever since, has placed the north-west angle of 
Nova Scotia. Is not this fact decisive as proof of the correctness 
of that mode of drawing the line along the highlands, which would 
place that north-west angle just where it was commonly supposed 
to be at the time of the treaty, and where it has been supposed 
to be ever since? 

If we now turn our attention from the real geography of the 
country to the notions which were entertained of it at the period 
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of the treaty, we shall see strong reason for thinking that the 
framers of it used the word “ Highlands,” in the large sense which 
we attach to it; and that the natural way of drawing a boundary 
line in such a country was that which we have suggested, of 
drawing a straight line across it. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury the whole of the interior of this portion of the country was 
almost untrodden, and almost wholly unknown. ‘Those who 
knew most of it, such as Governor Pownall, confessed, in their 
topographical works on the subject, that their notions were in 
part derived from what they themselves, or their comrades, had 
seen in military or hunting expeditions; that much had been 
picked up from the scouting and hunting parties of the white 
people of the country; and that the wide gaps which, even after 
all the information thus collected, were still left in the geography 
of the district, had very often been filled up on what the In- 
dians had reported, or been understood to report. ‘The ridge 
which bounds it on the north rises high above the settlements 
on the shores of the St Lawrence. ‘To a person advancing from 
the Atlantic coast on the side of Maine, the high ridges and 
lofty peaks of the southern range present a continuous mountain 
barrier. On ascending the course of the St John a similar line 


of elevation — itself to the travellers in the neighbourhood 


of the Great Falls. Another high chain extended round the Bay 
of Chaleurs, and the heads of the rivers falling into other parts of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. Of the country contained between these 
four ranges nothing was known, except that it was an impervious 
mass of forest, reck, lake, and morass; and that out of it on all 
these four sides came all the great rivers of the country. The 
ranges that bounded it were known to the French by the name 
of Les Hauteurs, and to the English by a term which seems to 
have been in common use in North America, that of “the Land’s 
Height,” or “ the Height of Land: ” and, as the circumstance of 
its being the central birth-place of the great rivers of the coun- 
try gave rise to a notion of its being generally elevated above the 
surrounding districts, these names seem to have been often ap- 
plied to the whole intervening territory. It would therefore 
have been quite in accordance with the general notion of the 
character of this district, and indeed with the language in which 
it was commonly spoken of, for the negotiators to designate it 
as “The Highlands.’ And when it became necessary to draw 
through some part of it the line connecting the Bay of Chaleurs 
with the head of the Connecticut river, it was surely far safer 
and simpler to draw an imaginary straight line across it, con- 
necting two such well-known and indisputable natural landmarks, 
than to trust to the uncertain information which was sometimes 
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professed to be given, respecting the course of mountains or 
rivers in the interior of this unknown and inaccessible region. 

Of course, when such a boundary line came to be drawn on 
maps so inaccurate as those of the time, its bearing would in all 
probability be very different in respect to other points than that 
which it has with respect to the same points, in the more accu- 
rate maps of the present day. And it is from this, more than from 
any other cause, that the doubts and disputes on this matter have 
arisen. 

But we are not now to be bound by the bad geogra- 
phy of 1783. Our business is to draw the line between the 
points between which it was said to lie. As for speculating on 
the probable intentions of the framers of the treaty, and endea- 
vouring to assign to each party the amount of territory intended 
by the framers of the treaty, there would be no possibility of a 
satisfactory decision on so mere a matter of fancy. ‘The framers 
of the treaty probably thought very little of the amount of for- 
est and morass which they assigned to each party, and little per- 
haps, also, of the convenient boundary on a frontier, on which the 
extreme rigour of the climate would in all likelihood never admit of 
many people being settled. Their object, probably, was simply 
to draw a line, little caring where it would fall. They took, 
therefore, the old acknowledged but unascertained boundary line, 
which had been previously drawn in the same spirit of utter indif- 
ference between two points, which it was known must be found 
somewhere, and which posterity was left to find at its leisure. 

We will now recapitulate the conclusions to which the pre- 
ceding reasonings have brought us. 

The boundary lines of the treaty of 1783 were not new lines, 
but the old acknowledged though unascertained lines assigned by 
the proclamation of 1763, the act of 1774, and the various commis- 
sions of the governors of the two provinces of Quebec and Nova 
Scotia. 

The only significant difference between the terms in which 
the boundaries are described in the preceding documents, and 
those which are used in this treaty, is that of the substitution of 
* Atlantic Ocean” for “sea.” As the term “ Atlantic Ocean” is 
always in the treaty and in the commissions of the governors used 
in a restricted sense,—never as comprehending the Bay of Fundy 
and Gulf of St Lawrence, but frequently in contradistinction to 
them,—the deliberate substitution of it for the more general 
term “the sea,” must lead to the inference that that change 
of this single term was meant to mark that the water-courses 
divided by the highlands were those of what we have called the 
St Lawrence and Atlantic basins. 
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But these basins are separated during the greater part of their 
extent, not by a single a or crest of land, but by an immense 
extent of elevated country containing portions of two other great 
basins of rivers emptying themselves in directions not mentioned 
in the definitions of boundary. 

The line running due north from the river St Croix, in its 
course towards the St Lawrence basin, passes over two dividing 
ridges. ‘The one of these divides the Bay of Fundy basin from 
the Gulf basin; the other divides the Gulf basin from the St 
Lawrence basin; but neither divides the St Lawrence basin from 
the Atlantic basin. ‘The due north line, therefore, does not in 
its course meet any single ridge corresponding with the descrip- 
tion given in the treaty. 

The dividing Highlands of the treaty along which the lines must 
run, cannot, therefore, be a single ridge or height of land, but 
must be the whole Highland country extending over the disputed 
territory, and through which both lines must run. The mere 
mention of an extent of country so large offers no means of 
determining the course of a line drawn ‘‘along”’ it, or the ter- 
mination of one drawn “to” it. The treaty, therefore, is not 
sufficiently explicit. The lines must intersect one another at 
some point in the Highlands, but the description does not suf- 
ficiently explain where. 

It appears that the line “along the Highlands ” was described 
in the demarcation of the boundaries of the province of Quebec, 
as a line connecting the head of the Connecticut river with the 
head of the Bay of Chaleurs. The extremities of the line are 
thus known, but the mode of drawing it is entirely unexplained. 
An infinite number of such lines corresponding with the descrip- 
tion given in the treaty may be drawn. 

The simplest expedient for supplying this deficiency in the 
description is to draw a straight line from one point to the other, 
or to draw one as straight as the sinuosities of the narrow portion 
of the highlands from the head of the Connecticut river to the 
point C will permit. 

Such a line will correspond with the terms of the treaty. 

It will give a boundary line between the provinces of Quebec 
and Nova Scotia, almost precisely corresponding with that which 
has been recognised by those two provinces in their relations 
with each other, and by the maps drawn from the period of the 
formation of the former of these in 1763. 

It will place the north-west angle of Nova Scotia just where 
common opinion and practice have always placed it, since Ca- 
nada became a British province. 


Weare far from having the vanity to suppose that the argu- 
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ments which we have used will carry conviction to the minds of 
the government or people of the United States. A dispute 
which has lasted for five-and-twenty years is not settled by a 
single argument, however new or sound: the ground taken up 
by the United States in this public controversy has been main- 
tained by the leading men in its government and legislature by 
laboured and powerful reasoning, and has been adopted as an 
article of national faith by a people whom the publicity of all its 
proceedings, and its general political education, have made ac- 
quainted with every portion of the case on both sides; and the 
abandonment of such ground is not to be expected from the influ- 
ence of any argument used by the opposite party, or the reason 
of any nation or of any government. Nor will our real interests 
be at all compromised by such a course. Luckily, in this contro- 
versy the real wants of the two parties are seve distinct, and 
their interests, in consequence, perfectly reconcileable. The people 


of Maine want land and timber: as long as they get acres covered 
with pine trees, it matters little to them where they are situated. 
To Great Britain neither acres nor trees are of any consequence: 
we have more of both than we know what to do with, in the ample 
unappropriated extent of our North American possessions. What 


we want is the ground situated in a particular position, so as to 
give us a safe frontier and means of communication. We want 
to keep the Americans at a greater distance from the St Law- 
rence than that of the frontier claimed by them; and it is sup- 
posed, for it is by no means certain, that a portion of the disputed 
territory is necessary to us for the most important of our inter- 
—— communications—that between Quebec and Halifax. 
Now the line which we propose, not by way of compromise, but 
really in accordance with the fair and literal interpretation of the 
treaty, is in fact a very equitable compromise, which would di- 
vide the disputed territory into pretty nearly equal halves, giving 
each party that portion most valuable and convenient to it. It 
would keep the Americans pretty nearly as far from the St Law- 
rence as they now are; it would give us the direct line of commu- 
nication between Frederickton and Quebec, with the exception of 
a small angle, which we might easily obtain from the state of 
Maine by purchase or exchange, and which, if we could not get it, 
would only make us go some ten or a dozen miles out of our way; 
and it would, on the other hand, give Maine all that half of the 
land in question, which lies nearest its own territery, which is 
best situated in point of climate, and which contains the well 
timbered grounds south of the St John’s. It is a line which we 
might be content with securing; and which the people of Maine 
need not complain of our having. 

But, as we have said, the United States can neither be ex- 
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pected all at once to admit the validity of this more moderate and 
reasonable claim, nor can it consent to it as an ostensible compro- 
mise of the claims which it has put forward for the State of 
Maine. ‘There is but one mode of settling the question, what- 
ever the terms of the settlement may be ; and that is the decision 
of a third power called in to arbitrate the question in virtue of the 
provision to that effect in the treaty of Ghent. Where the differ- 
ence between two nations respects rather a point of honour than 
any conflict of substantial interests, the decision of a third party 
is the only, but it is also the perfectly satisfactory mode of put- 
ting an end to such difference. Neither party can wholly give 
way to the other; but either may give way to an arbitrator. 
When once an arbitrator has been appointed by the consent of 
both parties, his decision of the question submitted to him re- 
lieves both of any further responsibility, by rendering submission 
to his award a matter of necessity, not of choice. ‘That this ques- 
tion should be settled is beyond all comparison the most vital 
interest of both parties: how it is settled is a matter of wholly 
secondary importance. ‘The practical course then is, to accept 
the offer understood to have been recently made by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; to submit the interpretation of the 
treaty of 1783 toa third power, whose duty must be that of 
fixing the points and drawing the boundary lines described in 
the treaty ; and to acquiesce in whatever decision he may give 
on these questions. 

It is said with great velemence and acrimony by those heated 
and factious writers, whose object seems to be that of involving 
the two countries in war, that such a reference has already been 
made to the King of Holland; that his decision ought to have 
been held conclusive; that the United States, contrary to the 
faith of treaties, rejected it, because, though very favourable to 
them, it did not give them all they asked; that any other decision 
not going to that extent would inevitably experience the same 
treatment at their hands; that their present proposal is therefore 
a delusive and insulting mockery ; and that we shall sacrifice our 
national honour by lending ourselves to such an imposition on 
our patience and credulity. Nothing can be more injudicious 
than such language as this. However much we may condemn 
the conduct of the State of Maine in rejecting the decision of 
Holland, and regret that rejection as most impolitic and ungene- 
rous, we cannot but admit that the decision was in no way bind- 
ing on that state, if it chose to be dissatisfied with it. Nor ean 
we at all blame the Senate of the United States for refusing to 
ratify the president’s acquiescence in this decision; because, as 
the constitution of the United States gives the federal govern- 
ment no power of altering the boundaries of states, except 
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in virtue of treaties; and as the King of Holland’s decision was 
clearly unauthorised by the treaty, in virtue of which he was 
made arbitrator, it was impossible for the senate to accept the 
award, if complained of by the State of Maine. ‘The treaty of 
Ghent gave a power to “ascertain and determine” the point 
described as the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, ‘in conformity 
with the provisions of the treaty of peace of 1783,” and to “ cause 
the boundary to be surveyed and marked according to the said 
provisions.” ‘The King of Holland, on whom this duty de- 
volved by the convention of 1827, gave no decision as to the 

osition of the north-west angle; and, instead of drawing the 

oundary line according to the provisions of the treaty, arbitra- 
rily drew a line which he conatiened convenient and equitable, 
but which he did not attempt to prove to be the one designated 
in the treaty. He did not, in execution of the powers conferred 
on the arbitrator in the fourth article of the treaty of Ghent, * de- 
cide on the differences stated in the reports” of the commissioners 


first appointed under its provisions: his decision was not “ on the 
matter so referred;’’ and it has no claim, therefore, to be consi- 
dered “ final and conclusive,” in virtue of the treaty of Ghent. 


The award was, in fact, void, because it was not within the terms 
of the submission to arbitration. Either party had a perfect right 
to reject it, though an acceptance of it would have been evidence 
of a more equitable and pacific disposition: nor does that rejec- 
tion =a a refusal to have recourse to another arbitration. It 
will only be incumbent on the parties to frame a future submis- 
sion to arbitration so comprehensively, and at the same time so 
explicitly, as to render it incumbent on the arbitrator to make a 
decision which shall be final and conclusive. For this purpose it 
will not be advisable to determine previously to the formation of 
a convention, any of the conditions on which the decision is to be 
made. Whatever points the parties can agree on will be much 
better settled by the commissioners appointed to discuss the mat- 
ter through personal communications, than by diplomatic commu- 
nications founded on instructions transmitted from either side 
across the Atlantic. Give them—and in default of their agree- 
ment—give the umpire power to make surveys of the entire tez- 
ritory in dispute, and to call for any supplementary evidence to 
clear up any doubtful point. But leave both them and him power 
to settle any and every question that must or may arise in the 
course of the controversy. Let their business be to fix the posi- 
tion of the north-west angle of Nova Scotia, and mark out the 
unascertained portions of the boundary according to the provisions 
of the treaty. We see no fault in the terms, by which the re- 
ference is prescribed in the treaty of Ghent. ‘They are suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, and yet sufficiently precise, to compel the 
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arbitrator, as much as any words can, to give a decision on the 
meaning of the treaty. lt was owing to no laxity or error in 
them that the King of Holland gave his inconclusive decision. 
In order to avoid the result experienced from the reference to 
him, it will only be necessary to take care to get an umpire who 
will decide the question referred to him, and no other. And 
both parties will be anxious that another appeal to arbitration 
should not prove fruitless. 

Provided that we get a speedy and conclusive decision on the 
subject, we must say we think it of very little comparative mo- 
ment what that decision may be. The value of the disputed 
territory as property is of little consequence to us; its importance 
to us, even as territory, though far greater, has been very much 
overrated. Many political considerations would no doubt render 
it inconvenient to ine the American frontier so near to the St 
Lawrence and to Quebec, as a decision in favour of the utmost 
pretensions of the United States would bring it. The dis- 
puted territory, if in the possession of the Americans, would 
no doubt be filled in a short time with a host of speculators and 
lumberers, who would make a great profit out of the red pine 
forests with which it is covered. But we very much doubt whether 
it will for a long time be the abode of a large population. Much 
is said of the agricultural capabilities of the soil; but the rigour 
of the climate will render it less inviting to the great mass of agri- 
cultural emigrants. ‘The stream of New England emigration sets 
strongly towards the wide and rich region of the Far West; and it 
will not be till after the extensive and fertile lands of New York, 
of Ohio, of Michigan, of Illinois, of Iowa, and even of the district 
beyond, shall have been far more generally appropriated and 
occupied than they now are,—probably not till after a large 
population shall have settled on the banks of the Oregon, and 
the genial region that lies between the rocky mountains and the 
Pacific, that any great number of persons will find it necessary 
to earn their un 6 re amid the country that Jies to the north 
of the Upper St John’s. ‘Too much: stress has even been laid on 
the importance of this country to the communication between the 
sea coast and the interior of British North America. 

The general belief in this country of this necessity for the 
possession of the disputed territory, in order to secure the 
communication between Halifax and Canada, has given rise to 
some of the most offensive pretensions put forward by our belli- 
ons press. It has been asserted with the utmost confidence 

y these most mischievous writers, that the necessity of such a 
communication must have been so obvious to the framers of the 
treaty of 1783, that it is impossible to suppose that they could 
have contemplated a boundary that would have interfered with 
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it. ‘These declamatory writers are men little inclined seriously 
to attend to the language of the treaty, and the documents by 
which it may be elucidated. Instead of answering the arguments 
adduced in behalf of the claim of the United States, they readily 
admit its accordance with the words of the treaty, and appeal 
from the words to something which they call its spzrit. In their 
loose fashion of reasoning they take hold of the unmeaning words 
put as a matter of course into the preamble of the treaty of 1783 ; 
and because the parties there say that their object is “to establish 
such a beneficial and satisfactory intercourse between the two 
countries, upon the ground of reciprocal advantages and mutual 
convenience, as may promote and secure to both perpetual peace 
and harmony,” they pretend on these vague, formal phrases, to 
found a claim for whatever portion of country may be con- 
sidered convenient by Great Britain. They dwell on the necessity 
as so obvious, and the claim as so equitable, that they conclude 
that Great Britain is bound to take the territory which it 
requires, even if the treaty does not give it; and insist, that 
even if the disputed territory shall turn out to belong to the 
United States, we must obtain the concession of it by force, 
if fair means are unavailing. It is difficult to imagine 
language and pretensions more calculated to put us in the 
wrong in the eyes of the world, and to rouse the spirit, even 
of a people less sensitive on the point of honour than that of 
the United States. To twist the words of treaties into accord- 
ance with some fancied spirit of them—to found claims incon- 
sistent with the express definitions of boundary on the vague 
courtesies of the preamble—would be the most monstrous abuse 
of the most undisputed superiority of strength. No nation of 
common spirit could for an instant submit to such claims; and no 
government claiming a position of equality with the great powers 
of Christendom could for a moment submit to a threat of taking 
from it by force whatever a rival power might deem convenient 
to itself. If we stand on the treaty, it must be on its words; and 
it is our interest to insist on their most literal execution. If, on 
an appeal to a third power, it shall be decided that the treaty is 
against our claims, we must submit. ; 

But though we should go into the reference proposed with 
perfect readiness to submit to any decision, however unfavour- 
able, we have very little apprehension of any being given which 
should be at all injurious to us. We believe that the construction 
of the treaty which we have suggested is that which an equitable 
arbitrator would place on its provisions. It is reported that 
Messrs Mudge and Featherstonhaugh, the commissioners lately 
appointed by our government to survey the disputed territory, 
have brought home much valuable information, which sets the 
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whole matter in a new light, and one very favourable to Great 
Britain. We certainly cannot conceive any geographical dis- 
coveries to have been made that would in any way affect our 
previous conclusions. We cannot with equal confidence say 
beforehand that the patient and extensive research which Mr 
Featherstonhaugh has, we well know, brought to bear on this 
subject, may not have put him in possession of historical or docu- 
mentary evidence that might alter our opinions; and it is very 
probable that his discrimination may have enabled him to detect 
important sources of information neglected by the very slovenly 
reasoners, who have conducted former inquiries on the subject. 
We feel very confident that any ground taken at his sugges- 
tion will be much more defensible and creditable than that which 
has been maintained by our government hitherto. But whatever 
be the claim now put forward, whether such as we have sug~- 
gested, or the Mars Hill claim, or some entirely new one, 
our government is bound to come to some decision very spee- 
dily as te the ground which it means to take up—to an- 
nounce that to the government of the United States—and 
at the same time to accept its offer of a convention, and 
take immediate measures for tle appointment of an umpire, 
and the determination of the terms of the question to be sub- 
mitted to him. It is equally necessary that the nature of the 
claim advanced by us, and of the evidence by which it is to be 
supported, should be speedily made known to the public in this 
country. The United States Government, by debates in con- 
gress and in the legislature of Maine, and by laboured reports of 
committees drawn up by some of its ablest statesmen, has done 
everything in its power to spread among the whole mass of its 
citizens its view of its claim, and the evidence on which it rests. 
The whole public opinion of that country is consequently 
strongly enlisted on the side of the claims of Maine; and a very 
general feeling of resentment exists against what, on the evi- 
dence before the American public, are very naturally considered 
most unjust and insulting pretensions on the part of Great Bri- 
tain. Here the case is quite different. There is hardly any 
man in this country who does not regard the question as one of 
mere perplexity, with rather an exaggerated notion of the im- 
portance of our getting the disputed territory, and with a very 
confused notion as to our right to any part of it. ‘The common 
idea actually is, that the words of the treaty are favourable to the 
American claim. ‘lo dispel such a belief should be the very first 
object of our government, if it means to maintain its own claims. 
It is therefore essentially necessary that the information recently 
acquired be laid before Parliament without delay. But such a 
step would only precipitate war, if unaccompanied by others put- 
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ting the affair in a train of practical settlement. Lord Palmer- 
ston ought, therefore, without delay to lay the report of Messrs 
Mudge and Featherstonhaugh before Parliament, and announce 
the nature of the ground on which the British Government 
means to take its stand. But he ought at the same time to an- 
nounce that measures had actually been taken in accordance with 
the proposal of the government of the United States, to secure 
the immediate reference of the question to a third power. 

The irritation now existing in the United States is entirely 
the result of a general belief there, that the British Govern- 
ment is not earnest in its desire to settle the question in an amic- 
able way. It must be confessed that the many delays which have 
marked the whole of the proceedings of our government, give but 
too much colour to this opinion ; and though the recent survey has 
been one of the best steps taken by it in reference to this matter, 
the delay which it has occasioned in the acceptance of the pro- 
posals made by the President last summer, has been most inju- 
rious. It is incumbent, therefore, on Lord Palmerston to give 
the public of both countries some visible evidence of a determina- 
tion to settle the question at once. 

We believe that there is no single act by which the present 
government could enlist so large a share of public opinion in its 
favour, as by one which should settle this most mischievous dis- 
pute. What the present government chiefly wants in order to 
give it stability, is a more favourable opinion of its decision, acti- 
vity, and practical skill. In the present position of the Tory party, 
we feel confident that a large proportion of the more moderate of 
it, would rally round a liberal government that, not frightening 
them by any attempts at organic change, would show itself capable 
of practical reforms, and of a wise administrative policy. Nothing 
would so conciliate such a class of persons as the settlement of the 
Boundary Question ; and the liberal minister who should be able 
to announce that he had succeeded in repairing all the evil con- 
sequences of Tory incapacity in this matter, from the treaty of 
Ghent downwards, and in putting an end to all future apprehen- 
sions of a Boundary war with the United States, might make sure 
of having greatly and permanently strengthened himself and his 
party in public opinion, by conferring a signal benefit on his 
country and on the whole civilized world. Lord Palmerston has, 
we trust, the settlement of this difficult and dangerous question to 
add to the many signal triumphs of his career as Foreign Minis- 
ter of this country. C. B. 


*,* ‘The map which accompanies this article, has been adapted through 
the kindness of the proprietors, from one of the very admirable series of 
maps published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
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CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


CORN LAWS. 


INFLUENCES OF THE Corn-Laws, AS AFFECTING ALL CLAssES OF THE Com- 
MUNITY, AND PARTICULARLY THE Lanpep Interests. By James Wilson, Esq. 
Longman. 1840. 8vo. pp. 142.—In the mode of putting the case of the 
landowners against the community, in relation to the Corn-Laws, an error 
has not unfrequently been committed, in assuming that the benefit enjoyed 
by the former is without alloy. Practically, this has a most pernicious 
effect. It teaches the landowner to associate the idea of absolute ruin 
with the repeal of these obnoxious laws; whereas a less erroneous view 
would soften his opposition to the present movement, and, in many cases, 
even make him join in the general denunciation of a system which must 
ultimately destroy our commercial supremacy. 

The avowed object of the Corn-Laws is to maintain rents; but where 
rents are artificially kept up, it can only be at the expense of profits and 
wages. The continually increasing population of a country necessarily 
renders the best soils in the best situations insufficient to supply the increas- 
ing demand for food. Inferior soils, in less eligible situations, are therefore 
brought into cultivation, but with a less gross return to be shared by the 
capitalist and labourer. Independently of all question of shares, therefore, 
profits and wages have a tendency to decline together, as population 
increases ; whilst rent—or that which is paid for the original powers of the 
soil—must necessarily advance. 

Now, if what the landlord receives under the name of rent were purely rent, 
in the technical sense which economical writers attach to the word, the mode 
of putting the question to which we have alluded would be correct ; but it 
so lonene that part of what the landlord receives as rent is really profit ; 
and it is capable of demonstration that for such part the landlord has a 
clear interest diametrically opposed to his interest as an owner of the 
mere soil. The landowner has also an interest, in common with the rest 
of the community, opposed to his interest as a rent-receiver. Now a care- 
ful examination and estimate of these several interests coalescing in one 
class of men, but still standing opposed to each other, is a great de- 
sideratum. 

It has formed no part of Mr Wilson's plan to institute the analysis which 
we conceive to be necessary to the right understanding of the question, 
considered in relation to the landlord’s interest ; but he has, nevertheless, 
done what cannot fail to be useful, by setting men's thoughts in a new 
direction. By a very careful examination of facts, he has shown most con- 
clusively that the Corn-Laws have clearly disappointed the landlord. He 
has even gone further, and attempted to show that the soil-owner is absolutely 
injured. But this, we apprehend, a more careful analysis, on the plan we 
have merely indicated, would have proved to be Mr Wilson's vulnerable 
point. In so far as the land proprietor is regarded as a mere soil-owner, 
the Corn-Laws tend to enrich him, at the expense of the community; but, 
as a receiver of profits, he is injured. The land-proprietor’s passion for a 
bread-tax will be on the decline the instant he begins to perceive that his 
other interests, joined with the great danger of social disorganization which 
the maintenance of the Corn-Laws threatens, are greater in the aggregate 
than his separate interest as a soil-owner. Hence the necessity of so work- 
ing the question. 

The farmer—as a receiver of profits and a payer of rent; as a great con- 
sumer of the produce of the soil, and as an employer of labour—has a 
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strong interest against the Corn-Laws, and it is owing purely to his want 
of a comprehensive knowledge of the whole subject that we find him swell- 
ing the ranks of the supporters of the Corn-Laws. But the published 
accounts of petitions show that the light is breaking in upon him. This 
year the Corn-Laws are assuredly in more imminent peril than they were 
last year ; this year, too, the exertions of the soil-owners, stimulated by the 
exertions of the opponents of the Corn-Laws, have been very great; and 
yet not only can they not get their petitions signed, but there are many 
petitions in favour of repeal from agricultural districts signed by small pro- 
prietors and farmers. 

The operation of the Corn-Laws is to produce a higher average than 
would prevail under a system of free importation. This higher average is 
more than swallowed up by increased rents; and the farmer is left, without 
compensation, to all the evils of excessive fluctuation which the present 
scale of duties produces. The high price is no sooner touched, than the 
motive to produce in excess is furnished. Cultivation is accordingly over- 
pressed, and prices decline. The farmer now suffers all the evils of a period 
of low prices, production is checked, and prices again advance ; yet, although 
he has to pay the high rents produced by a high average, he is deprived of 
the benefit of a period of high prices sufficient to countervail the period of 
low prices, by the sudden admission of foreign grain. 

“It will be seen, therefore,” says Mr Wilson, “that whilst the English 
grower, by the operation of these laws, secures to himself the supply of the 
whole of Great Britain when the prices are ruinously low, he compels the 
foreign grower to hoard up his surplus produce until a scarcity arrives ; and 
then the English farmer, having only a very limited quantity to sell, allows 
the foreign grower to participate in all the advantages of the high prices. 
It is, therefore, so ingeniously contrived that when prices are high the 
English grower shall be only to a very limited extent advantaged thereby, 
and when prices are low the whole loss and ruin shall fall upon him.”— 
P. 36. 

Mr Wilson shows that no warning can open the eyes of the English 
farmer to the delusive character of the hopes held out by the Corn-Laws, 
and that, notwithstanding repeated failures, they still go on producing in 
excess the moment the high price is touched; moreover, they further 
deprive themselves of all benefit by taking farms at increased rents—rents 
only warranted by a guarantee of high prices—rents which they become 
utterly unable to meet when the period of low prices, produced by their 
excessive cultivation, arrives. 

“ Notwithstanding the depression only three years ago,” says Mr Wilson, 
“ the competition to take farms is so great that, at this moment, some land 
which only a year ago was worth 25s. an acre, has let for 44s. By a care- 
ful inquiry we find that the demand throughout the country for manure of 
every description to force cultivation is so great, that the produce of the 
government horse-barracks is engaged for many months forward at high 
prices ; and in some cases we have found that it has been engaged for 
farmers at a distance of fifteen and sixteen miles from the spot; whereas, 
oa instances, three years ago, it was with difficulty disposed of.”— 

. 37, 

Ask a farmer if he likes a good harvest—he will say yes. Ask him if he 
likes high prices—he will give the same answer. Tell him that a good 
harvest makes low prices, and you have stepped one stage beyond the 
usual current of his reflections. He feels that he is puzzled. This is really 
his present state of mind respecting the Corn-Laws,—a state of mind not 
unfavourable to instruction, if offered in proper shape—a shape especially 
adapted to his mode of thinking. The Corn-Laws have fairly puzzled him. 
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He has been told they are for his benefit, and yet he is on the brink of 
ruin. Without going into such a careful analysis of that compound entity, 
the “ agricultural interest,” which is necessary to point out the true inte- 
rests of the soil-owner, the farmers, and the labourers respectively, as we 
desire to see accomplished, Mr Wilson’s book will show the farmer many 
ways in which he is injured by the Corn-Laws. It is therefore worthy of 
his perusal. ; 

What we have called the vulnerable point of Mr Wilson’s book is, the 
attempt he makes to prove that the price of wheat would be higher under 
a system of free importation, than under our present system. In this 
opinion we cannot concur, though we cannot enter into the subject in this 
short notice. All that we can say is, that Mr Wilson does not, in our opin- 
ion, succeed in proving his proposition. 





THE CURRENCY. 


1, Turee Lectures on THE VALUE oF Money, DELIVERED BEFORE THE Uni- 
veRsITy oF Oxrorp in 1829. By Nassau W. Senior, A.M., Professor of 
Political Economy, and late Fellow of Magdalen College. 


2. Tue Nation tn a DILEMMA; OR SHALL WE ALTER THE CURRENCY OR THE 


MODE oF Taxation. By the Author of the ‘Currency Question in a Nut- 
shell.’ Mann. : 


3. REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF THE CIRCULATION, AND ‘ON THE Con- 
DITION AND ConpucT oF THE Bank oF ENGLAND, AND OF THE CouNTRY 
IssuERS DURING THE YEAR 1839. By Samuel Jones Loyd. Richardson. 


4. A Lerrer to J. B. Situ, Ese., Prestipent of THE MANCHESTER CHAMBER 
or Commerce. By the same Author. Errects or THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE Bank or ENGLAND. 


5. A Seconn Lerrer to J. B. Smitu, Ese. By the same. 


6. A Letrer to Tuomas Tooke, Es@., IN REPLY TO HIS OBJECTIONS AGAINST 
THE SEPARATION OF THE BusiNEss OF THE BANK INTO A DEPARTMENT OF 
IssuE AND A DEPARTMENT OF Deposit anp Discounts, WITH A PLAN OF 


Bank Rerorm. By R. Torrens, Esq., F.R.S. 


Tue three Lectures by Mr Senior, printed but not yet published, although 
a few copies have, from the reputation of the author, found their way 
into general circulation, appear to have been delivered immediately pre- 
ceding the Lectures ‘On the Cost of obtaining Money.’ Their object is to 
prove-that the value of gold and silver is governed by the same rules as 
those which govern the value of all other commodities produced under 
similar circumstances, viz.—the cost of production. 

“Ifthe labour of a family employed for a year could gather from the 
washing places fifty ounces of gold, and by equal exertion, from the spon- 
taneous production of the fields, fifty quarters of rice, the rice and the gold 
would be of equal value, and a single quarter of rice would be worth an 
ounce of gold.” The demand for gold, either to be used as plate or money, 
depends on a variety of circumstances, such as public taste, religious uses, 
banking, political revolution, &c.; but the demand for plate and money are 
antagonist demands, and in a great measure neutralise one another, plate 
being sometimes converted into money, and vice versa. -Though the cost 
of the precious metals is affected by the demand for them, yet “ the value of 
money, so far as it is to be decided by intrinsic causes, does not depend 
permanently on the quantity of it possessed by 4 given community, or on 
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the rapidity of its circulation, or on the prevalence of exchanges, or on the 
use of barter or credit, or, in short, on any cause whatever excepting the 
cost of its production.” 

The argument is supported by a number of supposed cases, showing how 
different circumstances would affect the working of mines of different degrees 
of productiveness. 

2. ‘Tue Nation 1x a Ditewma,’ &c., ina series of letters ——The author of 
these letters asserts that our present embarrassments are artificially created. 
That the distress occasioned by commercial embarrassments does not arise 
from the want of food, drink, raiment, fuel, habitations, &c., but from the 
want of a proper medium of exchange: that “a circulating medium, when 
properly constituted, is a public and an authorized instrument for effecting 
the equitable exchange of commodities according to their respective values. 
That the circulating medium has not been ‘ money,’ as it is generally and 
erroneously called, but a commodity, and the exchange effected has been 
one of pure barter. Money, as its name strikingly denotes, is simply a sign 
or token of value, and as mere an instrument as a yard measure. That, 
though the property of this country has been calculated to be worth three 
thousand millions of pounds sterling, yet not fifty millions’ worth is at any 
time represented by legal currency.’ That ‘gold and silver are not stand- 
ards of value ;’ that ‘corn is the great and paramount standard of all value, 
inasmuch as it is the ultimatum or the last thing to which reference can be 
made to determine whether producers are well or ill paid for their produc- 
tions.’ That a system of indirect taxation is incompatible with an intrinsi- 
cally valuable currency, and therefore either all indirect taxation must be 
repealed, and all monopolies, such as Corn-Laws, &c., be abolished, and then 
the revenue must be collected by direct taxes on property, or indirect tax- 
ation, and Corn-Laws being left just as they are, a system of currency must 
be adopted which will allow gold and silver to rise in price equally with 
other commodities.’ That ‘the kind of currency which is wanted is one 
not possessing intrinsic value, in other words, a paper currency ; and in reply 
to the objection that paper money is liable to depreciation, the author says, 
‘now the very thing which forms the perfection of the paper currency is, that 
it can depreciate in the degree that taxation requires without being exported ; 
but as to a metallic currency not being capable of depreciation, this is a 
mistake altogether; any currency, metallic or paper, depreciates when 

srices rise in it, for these are convertible terms. If we say that things have 

ecome generally dearer, it is just the same as saying that the currency has 
become cheaper. * * * ‘England has at this time a highly depreciated 
currency, if it be compared with the standard of value ‘corn’ for one pound 
sterling, which is naturally equivalent to nearly five bushels of wheat, will 
not purchase at this time more than two bushels and a half.” 

The author does not propound any plan of his own as a remedy, but 
thinks that where there is, as in England, property in value amounting to 
three thousand millions of pounds sterling, there ought to be no difficult 
in providing fifty or a hundred millions’ worth of signs or tokens, by which 
a portion of that property should be represented when required, and that to 
call an individual or state bankrupt because such an individual or state 
cannot at once turn every kind of property into gold and silver, is to assume 
that these metals, which, strictly speaking, have only a conventional value, 
are the only kind of real wealth in the world. : 

3, 4, 5. Turer Pameutets sy Mr Samvet Jones Loyp. 

Mr Loyd, differing altogether from the writer of the preceding pamphlet, 
assumes that a sound paper currency must, under all circumstances, be 
convertible into gold; that to secure that object there must be a reserve of 
one-third gold to two-thirds of paper; and that as the gold goes out paper 
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to the same amount must be withdrawn from circulation. This principle 
appears to have been recognized by the directors of the Bank, and also by 
pel socenng | committees. From Jan. 1838 to Feb. 1839, the Bank 
acted upon the principle; their issues averaging about 18,000,000, and their 
stock of bullion about 9,000,000 ; but Mr Loyd argues that it is impossible 
for the Bank, it being a bank of discounts and deposits, as well as a bank 
of issue, fairly to carry out the principle. 

Facts seem to support this conclusion: in March, 1838, the deposits 
were - - - - - - - - £ 11,535,000 
Andin Oct.1889- - - - -  - 6,734,000 


Decrease 4,801,000 


The Bullion in March, 1838 10,015,000 
Ditto Oct. 1839 2,522,000 


Decrease - - 7,493,000 


The paper circulation in March, 1838 18,600,000 
Ditto - - Oct. 1839 17,612,000 


Decrease - . . - £988,000 


This shows that, while the circulation had only decreased 988,000/., the 
deposits had decreased 2,692,000/., and the bullion no less than 7,493,0000. 
Here we see the principle completely abandoned, and Mr Loyd contends 
that it cannot be otherwise; “ the two things, the management of a paper 
currency and the management of banking deposits, cannot be blended 
together in one system, and treated as subject to the same laws, and to be 
governed upon the same principle.’ He therefore proposes the establish- 
ment of a separate bank of issue, to be governed absolutely by the principle 
approved by the parliamentary committee; viz. one-third bullion in hand 
for two-thirds paper in circulation. “Such a proposition is, undoubtedly, 
consistent with sound principle: the adoption of it would at once place the 
paper issues of the country under one uniform, steady, and well-defined 
system of regulation ; it would put an end to the fruitless discussions which 
have been raised as to what constitutes the circulation, and to the erro- 
neous impressions which arise from the present apparent influence of the 
securities and deposits of the Bank upon the amount of the circulation ; it 
would protect the community from that portion of the fluctuation in prices 
and disturbance in the state of trade, which can be justly attributed to mis- 
management of the circulation under our present system ; and it would pro- 
tect the maintenance of our specie payments from many causes of danger to 
which they are now exposed; and, concurrently with these advantages, it 
would secure to the Government, on behalf of the public, the whole profit 
derivable from the paper circulation, from one moiety of which the Govern- 
ment at present derives no benefit whatever.” 

The 2nd and 3rd pamphlets contain a defence of the Bank from the charges 
brought against that establishment in the Report to the Chamber of Com- 
merce at Manchester, which proposes the extreme course of exterminating 
the Bank, as a “ selfish, grasping, and unsympathizing institution.” 

6. ‘A Letter To Tuos. Tooke, Ese.’—Colonel Torrens thinks, “'That paper 
money should be so regulated as to maintain the currency in the same state 
with respect to amount and to value, in which it would exist were it exelu- 
sively metallic.” 

He admits “that the most simple and efficacious means of attaining this 
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important object would probably be to confine the issues of paper money to 
one single establishment not connected with commerce, and made responsible 
to parliament for a strict adherence to the principle of issuing ;” but “ the 
establishment of a single bank of issue, however desirable, had we to legis- 
late upon the subject de novo, might be inexpedient and impracticable, now 
that there are grown up under legal sanction numerous banks of issue, the 
extinction of which might perhaps involve an inconvenient and even cala- 
mitous change in the established usages and course of business throughout 
the country.” 

He proposes, therefore, to transfer the management of the paper currency 
to the Stamp Office, and recommends the following resolutions :— 

I. All bank paper, including that of the Bank of England, whether the 
issuers compound for stamp duty or not, shall bear a licensing stamp. 

II. Every bank of issue, including the Bank of England, shall be entitled 
to receive at the Stamp Office licensing stamps, for an amount of notes 
equal to the average amount of its circulation, during the preceding twelve 
months, provided it shall have deposited at the Mint one-fourth of that 
amount in gold. 

III. All banks of issue may obtain licensing stamps “ to any amount” upon 
depositing gold for all the excess of notes over and above the three-fourths 
of their average circulation for the preceding year, which they may wish to 
issue. 

IV. Banks desirous of issuing a iess amount of notes than the average 
amount of the previous year’s circulation, may obtain licensing stamps for 
such less amount, upon making a deposit in gold, not to the extent of one- 
fourth of the average circulation of the preceding year, but only to the 
extent of one-fourth of the less amount of notes intended to be issued. 

V. Banks of issue may at all times withdraw any portion of the gold they 
may have deposited, by returning their notes to the Stamp Office to be can- 
celled. 

VI. The Mint to receive the deposits of gold, upon which stamps are to 
be granted, and to give to the depositors bullion receipts, to be exchanged 
at the Stamp Office for stamped paper ; every receipt for an ounce of standard 
gold entitling the holder, at his option, to receive licensing stamps for bank 
paper to the amount of 3/. 17s. 103d., or to withdraw an ounce of gold from 
the Mint. 

VII. All banks of issue to be required, not only to pay their notes upon 


demand, but to purchase, at the Mint price, all standard gold which may be 
offered to them for sale. 


We confine ourselves to this simple analysis of the above pamphlets, the 
leading points of which require to be understood by all who are studying 
the question, and we abstain, at present, from all discussion of a subject 
upon which, in its present complicated state, it would be profitless to ad- 
vance any opinion, without supporting that opinion at length. 

Among other pamphlets, we have received on the same subject, but too 
late to review, one entitled ‘A Letter to G. W. Gilbart, Esq.,’ by R. Bell. It 


is deserving an attentive perusal, as an able defence of the principles upon 
which joint-stock Banks are conducted. 


EDUCATION. 


Epvcation ror tHe Peorte. By Mrs Hippisley Tuckfield. Taylor and 
Walton.—This little work is characterised Resughont by great sense 
and good feeling, and will repay the perusal even of those who have most 
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studied the subject. It is meant, first, to excite well-educated females, having 
leisure, to attend to the education of the neighbouring poor ; and, secondly, 
to present for their assistance, in a simple and familiar way, both leading 
principles and detailed directions. The happy, earnest tone of the writer, is 
well calculated to effect the former object ; and the latter is fulfilled, perhaps, 
as well as the imperfect state of our knowledge permits. What is good in 
different systems is practically explained and adapted to circumstances ; and 
in pointing out their dangers, there often appears a feminine nicety of obser- 
vation, which would be more striking but for the easy, unpretending manner 
of expression. The supreme importance of moral and religious training— 
the hollowness of show-off examinations—the danger of premature excite- 
ment—the dissipating effect of the de omnibus rebus mode of questioning— 
the duty of the teacher to keep down to the level of the weakest capacity— 
and the education and qualifications proper for teachers, with many other 
points, are strongly felt and well put forth. A healthy and heartfelt piety 
gives peculiar force to the writer's condemnation of routine religious in- 
struction. The work (the price of which is 6s.) is divided into four parts ; 
embracing—1l. Pastoral Teaching; 2. Village Teaching; 3. The Teacher’s 
Text Book; and 4, Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. The latter part is an 
extremely interesting and valuable portion of the work, and contains the best 
practical directions we have yet seen for the education of deaf and dumb 
children. The whole of the volume is, however, calculated to be highly 
useful ; and we learn with satisfaction that the work has been recommended 
for use by bishops and clergymen of great, influence over the national schools. 


Peter Partey’s Book or Gymnastics; BEING HIS LeGcacy To PRoMOoTE 
THE Heattu anp Lone Lire or nis Younc Encuisn Frienps. London: 
Darton and Clark.—A cheap work on Gymnastics—one that should ex- 
plain intelligibly the exercises that are performed in the best schools on 
the continent, and in the military and naval schools of this country 
—has long been wanting. This little work will, we think, supply 
the deficiency. It gives instructions respecting a variety of prelimi- 
nary exercises; exercises on the parallel bars, on the horizontal pole ; 
horse exercises, leaping, leaping with the pole, pulling, throwing, climbing, 
running, &c. The descriptions, plates, and a profusion of skeleton wood- 
cuts, render the exercises sufficiently clear in general to be understood and 
practised even by those who have never seen them performed. We hope, 
ere long, to see corporeal exercises judiciously introduced into all the 
schools of this country; not as a formal task, but as an agreeable excite- 
ment and variety to the common sports, and as a means of developing every 
part of the bodily frame. If schoolmasters knew their own interest, they 
would be the first to adopt the scheme, and join personally in the éxercises. 
They would not only save themselves many a head-ache, and many an 
attack of indigestion and bile, but would place their pupils in a state of 
body the most favourable to mental and moral improvement. 

While on this subject we have pleasure in noticing a portable gymnastic 
apparatas, invented by Mr Hamon, of No. 8 James street, Haymarket, 
adapted for in-door exercise, and which can be placed in the hall or spare- 
room ofa private house. It possesses an advantage over the horizontal 
and parallel bars, inasmuch as a person unable to sustain at first his own 
weight with his arms, can with this machine een the resistance to be 
overcome, and make it greater or less at pleasure. Al) the exercises 
required for strengthening the muscles of the shoulders, arm, fore-arm, 
chest, back and loims,—as in the act of pulling, pushing, raising, &c.—can 
be performed with the help of this apparatus, which would be invaluable in 
ladies’ schools, where some simple machinery for physical education is 
greatly needed. The price, we believe, is five guineas. 
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A Set or Apparatus ror TeacHinc THE ScieNcE oF MECHANICS; ILLUS- 
traTiNG Gravity, Friction, Motion, THE Mecnanicat Powers, &c. &c. 
Manufactured by Claxton and Morton; and sold by Taylor and Walton, 
London.—These models are the most perfect and compact set we have seen ; 
and are well suited for schools, mechanics’ and scientific institutions, and for 
small lecture-rooms. They consist of a variety of models to illustrate gra- 
vity, levers of various kinds, collision balls, model to illustrate compound 
forces, the inclined plane, wedge, wedge and block, and a large gp 
frame (a drawing of which is annexed) containing working models o the 
wheel and axle, capstan, pile-driver, pulleys of various sorts, screw, screw- 
press and endless-screw and wheel. The price of the set is 5/., which, 
considering the strength and beauty of the workmanship, cannot be thought 
great. 
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One glance at a good model will stand in place of a tedious description. A 
drawing is but the ae of an object, a description is but its shadow, whereas 


the perception of the thing itself rivets the attention, and fixes the principle 
firm in the memory. A model may be examined in all its parts; it may 
also be set in motion, when another and most important element is intro- 
duced, of which words and drawings can give little idea. For these reasons 
it is greatly to be desired that apparatus for teaching all branches of natural 
era should be found in schools ; and we hope to see the day when the 

rniture of our common schools will be thought incomplete without it. 
Should the schools of a district ever come under one management, the ex- 
pense of apparatus would be greatly reduced to each, if it were bought in 
common and circulated as it was required. 
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Tue Morar Crass-Boox. W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh.—An excel- 
lent educational book, consisting of familiar expositions of moral sentiments 
and duties, illustrated by anecdotes well calculated to enlist the sympathies 
of children, and enforced by scriptural quotations, 


LAW REFORM. 


OssERvATIONS oF A Sotictror on THE Equity Courts. By E. W. Field. 
W. Pickering, Chancery lane.—This is a valuable contribution to the cause 
of Law Reform, and from a quarter to which the public have hitherto had 
but little reason to look for assistance. Mr Field is a practising solicitor 
in the Equity Courts, and belongs therefore to the class of persons sup- 
= to profit the most by existing abuses. Mr Field is, however, a 

eliever in an absolute identity of interest between suitor and solicitor, and 
states his strong conviction that a reform of our courts of law, while it 
would benefit the public, would promote the interest of the legal profession, 
by increasing the amount of business placed in their hands. We trust, 
for the sake of the object to be attained, that this conviction will gain 
ground ; and that the opinion is not founded upon insufficient reasons is 
evident, from the fact that, notwithstanding the vast increase in the wealth 
and population of this country, the number of bills filed in the Court of 
Chancery is now not greater than it was a hundred years ago. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? Who would not make any sacrifice rather 
than bring his cause into a court in which it appears, from a statement in 
this pamphlet, the average duration of every suit, including those dropped 
and compromised, is three years and a half; and the average duration of the 
causes actually determined by the judge, nine years ? A court, moreover, 
in which the costs—through a multitude of unnecessary forms required to 
be observed—are so disproportioned to the work performed, that when pro- 
perty is administered by the Chancellor, it costs 15/. to confirm a report of 
a 30/, purchase. (See page 50.) The pamphlet, containing ninety-six pages 
full of particulars, with which the public at large are unacquainted, gives a 
general view of all the Equity Courts, including the Six Clerks’ office, the 
Masters’ offices, and Public office, Register’s office, Accountant-General’s 
office, office of Clerks of Account, Examiner's office, Affidavit office, the 
Equity Exchequer, and the Lunacy office, with which the summary ought 
to have concluded, as the office in which, sooner or later, Chancery proceed- 
ings are almost certain to terminate. 

After perusing Mr Field’s evidence, the reader will turn, with a clear and 
keen perception of the moral of the story, to one of the plates (page 38) 
accompanying this Number, in an article upon George Cruikshank. He 
will now see why it was that a certain gentleman in black resolved at once 
to abandon his rightful claim, on learning, to his consternation, that the 
defendant's solicitor had determined to bring the cause of his client before 
the Lord High Chancellor. 

A considerable portion of the pamphlet is devoted to the office of the 
Six Clerks, and Clerks in Court; and some persons may learn, with sur- 
prise (though nothing is surprising to us in Chancery) that the heads of 
this department, the Six Clerks, who receive each about 1,600/. per annum, 
are so seldom required to make their appearance, that Mr Field himself, 
almost daily in the office for the last twenty years, has never seen one, and 
believes that the Clerks in Court, who really transact the business of 
the — do not know by sight the chief to whom they are nominally 
attached. 

We are not ourselves sufficiently familiar with the business of the Equity 
Courts to give an opinion upon the propriety ofall the remedies suggested 
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by Mr Field; but his pamphlet points out the course, and will supply 
much of the materials required, for a thorough and searching inquiry into 
the whole subject. 


Crime ANp its Causes; with Osservations on Sir Earpiey Wiimot's 
Birt, AvTHorisinc THE Summary Conviction oF JuvENILE OFFENDERS. By 
J. Mirehouse, Esq., Common Sergeant of London. W. J. Cleaves, Baker 
street.—In the present state of the law a child of nine years, induced, by 
some older companion, to commit an act of petty larceny, must, if punished 
at all, be taken, first, before a committing magistrate, next before a grand 
jury, and afterwards before a petit jury. In other words, a boy cannot be 
whipped for robbing an orchard, or be shut up in a room alone, by any lawful 
authority, without undergoing three several trials; and a vast and cumber- 
ous machinery must be put in motion, of magistrates, judges, jurymen, pro- 
secutors, witnesses, and lawyers, and innumerable forms observed, the 
neglect of any one of which may be fatal to the whole proceeding, before a 
sentence against him can be obtained. The result of this wise legislation, 
or neglect of it, is, as every one knows, a vast increase in the amount of 
juvenile delinquency. No prosecutor will appear against a child; all first 
offences are therefore overlooked, and, as might be expected, a race of 
young thieves too hardened by impunity ever to be reclaimed, is the result, 

Sir Eardley Wilmot’s bill is an attempt to remedy this evil by giving to 
magistrates the same summary jurisdiction over the orphan vagrants of our 
streets that would be exercised by a judicious parent. Whereupon appears, 
in the shape of a pamphlet from the Common Sergeant of London, an affect- 
ing appeal in defence of trial by jury, that “bulwark of British liberty.”” What! 
allow a boy to be whipped without a trial by his peers? Monstrous violation 
of the constitutional privileges of Englishmen! We humbly submit that ifa 
hoy, for an act of petty larceny, should be tried by his peers, they should 
consist of a jury of his playfellows. We would fain learn how twelve sub- 
stantial citizens, half of them, perhaps, grey-bearded old men, can in any 
constitutional or other sense be fairly denominated “the peers” of a child 
just old enough to be breeched. 

Entertaining such sentiments as he does about the Petit J ury, we marvel 
somewhat at the inconsistency of Mr Mirehouse in recommending the abo- 
lition of the Grand Jury system ; but the pamphlet, notwithstanding, con- 
tains some sensible observations upon that subject, well deserving of 
attention. 


Westminster Hart Courts. Facts for the consideration of Parliament 
before the final adoption of a plan perpetuating the Courts of Law on a site 
injurious and costly to the suitor. Hatchard and Son. 1840.—The point 
to which this pamphlet relates is a very short one, a very clear one, and a 
very important one ; although we have but little hope of seeing any public 
interest created by it. 

Except with reference to the law, what would be thought of making 20 or 
30 judges, 10,000 attornies, 2,000 counsel and perhaps 50,000 or 60,000 
clients, at four different little patches of time in the year, march two or 
three miles away from their own peculiar and stated. places of business, 
from all the offices and records of the usual Court, to sit and transact their 
work at another, remove their books, and papers, and abandon other occu- 
pations ; and to do all this for no single earthly purpose or reason; for there is 
really not an argument for doing it that we should not be ashamed serious] 
to repeat. In fact, we go now to Westminster solely because the king had 
his there, some five or six centuries ago, The whole of the t 

ry of the law should exist for the sole purpose of degiding the 
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questions which arise in the country, in the best, quickest, and cheapest 
mode; and yet the rules which require the Court to sit at Westminster in 
Term time cause this business to be worse done, and much more slowly 
done, and of course at a great increase of expense to the client. It will not 
do now to say that the lawyers’ fees are stated and settled ones, and are 
therefore as much in amount, whether the Court sits at Lincoln’s Inn or at 
Westminster. The movement to Westminster is a great inconvenience and 
loss of time to the counsel and attorney, and, in some way, of course the 
client compensates them for it. The pamphlet now before us, in a very 
clear and right mode, goes into this matter. It points out the number of 
attornies, and, by means of a map, classifies their residences into districts, 
and thus shews the numbers inconvenienced by the present arrangement. 
It inaccurately, however, concludes that the attornies at the west end of the 
town prefer Westminster Hall for the location of the Courts. The offices, 
which must be daily visited, being fixed in the Inns of Court, Westminster 
Hall is more inconvenient to them than to the attornies resident near the 
Inns of Court. The results, in round numbers, are those we have put at 
the beginning of this paragraph. 

Throughout the practical evils of the law, whenever they come to be 
really investigated, it will be found that those which are the least promi- 
nent and least talked of, are, from their constant repetition, the greatest. 
The aggregation of the trifling, and, in themselves, short delays, of the 
offices, will turn out to make up almost all the long delays of the Courts. 
Among them we believe there is no one greater obstacle to the well and 

uick doing of the suitor’s work than the sitting of the Courts at Westminster 

uring Term time. Two new equity judges are now to be made, and four 
new courts must, on our present plan, be built; and the present is therefore 
a fit time for agitating this matter. 


MATHEMATICS. 


TuHeory oF Parattets. Tue Proor or Evciip’s AxIoM LOOKED FOR IN 
TSE Properties oF THE EquiaNcuiar Spirat. By Lieut.-Colonel Peronnet 
Thompson, of Queen’s College, Cambridge. London: Simpkin and Mar- 
shall. Second edition, revised and corrected.—The theory of parallels now 
before us, by Colonel Thompson, is of a different kind from that which he 
published a few years ago, in his work entitled ‘Geometry without Ax- 
ioms.’ It is now called ‘The Proof of Euclid’s Axiom looked for in the 
Properties of the Equiangular Spiral.’ For this purpose the well-known 
equiangular spiral must be described; and the geometrical reader will not 
be disposed to deny that the gallant Colonel has brought the boldness of 
his profession to bear upon the subject, when he is told that the differential 
triangle of Barrow, on the supposition that an infinitely small arc of a 
curve is a straight line, must become part and parcel of the elementary 
axioms of geometry, if the system now proposed be adopted. In the first 
proposition of the method, and in order to describe a spiral, the tangent of 
which shall always make a given angle with the radius drawn from a given 
pole, it is required that a point shall be allowed to move in such a manner 
that its linear velocity of rotation round the pole shall always be in a given 
proportion to its apocentric velocity. Hence, taking the infinitely small 
arc to be a straight line, and the differential triangle to be rectilinear, it is 
demonstrable that the spiral thus described is that which is called equi- 
angular. 

e question before us is not,—Are the preceding principles evident, and 
do they conclusively lead to the theory of parallels? but, Are the requisite 
assumptions preferable to the axiom of Euclid, when reduced to its most 
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simple form? namely, “Two straight lines which intersect are not both 
parallel to any third line.” In our opinion, there is but one answer, and 
that is, No. But, at the same time, minds are differently constituted, or, at 
least, are made to enter on the study of geometry under very different 
previous associations ; so that it is matter of every-day experience, that, of 
two axioms, which both of two persons admit to be indisputable truths, 
one will select one, and the other the other, as the most proper to be the 
basis of a system of demonstration. A certain portion of concealed intole- 
rance has sometimes existed, and has actuated a disposition in one man to 
require from others the same amount of preference for his own fundamental 
notions which he himself has been obliged to give. This we oppose; and 
though we should not tolerate in the beginner a claim to settle a question 
of axioms for himself, we think it very possible that the structure, or at 
least the habits, of different minds may lead them, after a proper course of 
study, to very different views of the comparative admissibility of different 
first principles. Those then who, with Colonel Thompson, settle down into 
such a horror of the infinitely great, that they take final refuge in axioms 
drawn from the infinitely small, should have free license to do so; and 
their views, when candidly stated, will always be interesting to those who 
think of axioms as we do. Colonel ‘Thompson is no assumer of the neces- 
sary rightness of his own fundamental positions, and his language is always 
that of a man who knows he may be wrong. This, in a man who has 
had to do with politics, is an unusual trait; the existence of which would 


have been more difficult to assume 2 priori, than differential triangles, or 
Euclid’s axiom itself. 


Bartow's Tastes or Squares, Cuses, Square-roots, Cuse roots, Reci- 
PROCALS, OF ALL INTEGER Numbers up to Ten Tuousanp. Stereotype edi- 
tion, examined and corrected. 12mo. London: Taylor and Walton. 1840. 
—This work consists of an important portion of Barlow’s ‘Collection of 
Mathematical Tables,’ which has been reprinted in a portable form, under 
the superintendance of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The name of Professor De Morgan, as editor, gives perfect assurance of 
the correctness of the tables, without which, indeed, they would be of little 
value; and the long list of errors discovered in Barlow’s work proves that 
the reprint is not a servile copy. With regard to the printing, the type, 
though smaller, is infinitely more distinct than that used in Barlow’s edi- 
tion; and the work is, in every respect, one of the most beautiful specimens 
of typography we have seen. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

Tue Canaptan Naturaist, a Series of Conversations on the Natural His- 
tory of Lower Canada. By P. H. Gosse. London. John Van Voorst. 
1840. 12mo. Pp. 372.—This unpretending little book, embellished with 
that taste which characterizes all Mr Van Voorst’s publications, and written 
in a very pleasant, easy style, offers much to interest the general reader. It 
consists of a series of dialogues between a father and sun on the various 
objects which present themselves during walks in the country, at all seasons 
of the year. ‘There are observations on snow, rain, clouds, and other meteor- 
ological subjects ; on the manners and habits of the Indians; on the manu- 
facture of sugar from the maple (the account of which is the best which we 
have met with), &c.; besides those subjects more immediately belonging to 
natural history, which constitute the bulk of the work. Most space is given 
to ornithology and entomology, which appear to be the author's favourite 
pursuits. His remarks on birds are written with an elegance and feeling 
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which recal Gilbert White; indeed the styJe often resembles that of the 
Natural History of Selborne. No greater praise can be bestowed on a work 
of this kind. The mere names of insects, which often occur, had much better 
have been placed in an appendix, as few readers care to know that such and 
such insects are caught in Canada, unless the notice of them is accompanied 
by some information of their structure and habits. 


A Manuat or tHE Lanp anp Fresh Water Suetis or THE Britis 
IsLanps, witH Ficures oF EACH oF THE Kinps. By William Turton, M.D. 
A new edition, thoroughly revised and much enlarged, by John Edward 
Gray, F.R.S., &c. 12mo. pp. 324, pl. 12. Longman and Co.—The high 
reputation of the editor, and his intimate acquaintance with everything 
relating to the subject, are sure guarantees of the value of this work. One 
circumstance only is to be regretted in it, and of this the editor himself 
appears (from a passage in his Preface) to have felt the force ; viz. that he 
has not given us an entirely new work, instead of adopting the ‘ Manual of 
Dr Turton’ as the basis of this far more comprehensive and important pub- 
lication. The portions of the former edition that have been retained consist 
merely of the descriptions of the species and a few general observations, all 
of which have undergone revision and correction; but the additions far 
exceed (both in extent and value) all that has been retained of the original 
work. They are prefaced by an Introduction, which contains, Ist, some 
account of the means employed in improving the character of this edition: 
2nd, an enumeration of no fewer than fifty species, which Mr Gray believes 
to have been improperly introduced into the British Fauna, with his reasons 
for rejecting them from the list: 3rd, a sketch of the geographical distribu- 
tion of the land and fresh-water Mollusca, which he regards as truly native, 
both as compared with other parts of the world, and with reference to cer- 
tain divisions of our own country: 4th, a notice of the fossil species, refer- ‘ 
able to land or fresh-water genera that have been hitherto discovered in the 
British islands: 5th, an outline of the natural stations preferred by different 
species: 6th, an historical summary of the additions to this department of 
the British Fauna, giving a view of the species first made known by each 
successive author: and lastly, ‘ A Catalogue of the Works and Papers which 
treat on British land and fresh-water Mollusca, and of the best Works on 
European species.’ The Introduction is followed by an ‘ Artificial Table of 
the Genera,’ and by a note on some of the most important particulars to be 
attended to in the description of shells. We have then a general outline of 
the ‘Systematic Distribution’ of molluscous animals, according to Mr 
Gray's views, with some observations on the structure, mode of formation, 
and colouring of their shells. This is succeeded by the more strictly syste- 
matic part of the work, in which the genera are distributed into natural 
families by means of characters taken from the animal, while the generic 
characters are founded both on the animal and on the shell which it inhabits, 
the modifications of the latter being of necessity derived from aes 
modifications in the structure of the former, and thus affording good subsidiary 
characters for the distinction of the minor groups. In the observations ap- 
pended to the species, Mr Gray appears to have been particularly careful in 
noting the original authorities for each, in describing the more important 
variations with especial reference to the physiological conditions on which 
they depend, and in calling attention to the peculiarities in the structure 
and mode of formation of the different species—a subject on which his 
papers in the philosophical transactions have thrown much valuable light. 

The animals of the different families and genera are illustrated by a series 
of vignettes, and wood-cuts of some of the shells are interspersed in the 
text. Corrections have also been made where necessary in the plates of the 
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previous edition, and figures have been given of all the newly discovered 
species, with one solitary exception. The work, in its present improved 
form, undoubtedly contains the most complete view of the subject that has 
yet appeared. 


Narvurauist’s Lisrary. Volume VI. Bees. W. H. Lizars, St James’s 
street.—The work before us is got up in the superior style usual in all the 
volumes of the ‘ Naturalist’s Library.’ It commences with the life of Huber, 
who is justly considered the father of bee-keepers, and abounds with curious 
information relative to the habits of these interesting insects. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous, are very well executed, and are — equal to 
any we have seen in much more expensive works on entomology. We 


observe, however, that but little account is given of any practical improve- 
ment in the art of bee-keeping made since Huber’s time. The author might 
have consulted with advantage a well-known apiarian, in London (J. Milton), 
who has constructed hives in which bees can be directed and controlled in 
their work without guide combs, and in which, when swarming, an alarm is 
given, and the attention of the bee-keeper drawn to the fact. 
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History or British Inpia. By the late James Mill, Esq. 4th edition, 
with Notes and Illustrations, and a Continuation of the History, by H. H. 
Wilson, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., and Boaden Professor of Sanscrit, University of 
Oxford. James Madden and Co. Vols. I, II, I1I.—It is now nearly thirty 
years since Mr Mill’s ‘History of British India’—one of the most re- 
markable works of the present century —was first published. It remains 
—and would be likely long to remain—without a competitor, even if it were 
not to appear with the numerous corrective and illustrative notes, and a 
continuation, by the celebrated oriental scholar, Professor H. H. Wilson. 

During the last thirty years great accessions have been made to our stores 
of oriental knowledge ; the languages and literature of the East have been 
much studied, and many translations of valuable works have appeared. 
The letters and memoirs of the Duke of Wellington, and numerous and dis- 
tinguished civil and military officers of the East India Company, and the recent 
extensive parliamentary inquiries, have also brought to light or illustrated 
many important events in the history of India, and given much informa- 
tion regarding its past and present government, and the institutions and 
manners of its varied inhabitants. Mr Mill’s work must, therefore, be open 
to much improvement; and if his life had been spared he would probably 
have revised it. Under existing circumstances, we think it fortunate that 
an editor has been found whose long residence in the East, and great attain- 
ments in its languages and literature, give him some advantages over Mr 
Mill, who derived his information exclusively from European books, records, 
and translations. 

Europeans who have resided in India, and studied the institutions, litera- 
ture, and science of its inhabitants, are now generally of opinion that Mr 
Mill has judged the Hindoos too severely. If this be the case, the forth- 
coming edition will do away with the complaint, as the notes of the profes- 
sor contain a much more favourable view of the people of India than the text 
of the historian. Three volumes only have appeared of the eight which are to 
compose the work ; but they are sufficient to prove that the recent notes 
are a valuable addition to this history, which has taken its rank among the 
most distinguished historical works in the language. When the book is 
completed we shall endeavour to resume the consideration of it in a more 


perfect manner. 
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Der Apepr, ein Trauerspiel, in fiinf Aufziigen. Von F. Halm. (Tue 
Avert. A Tragedy, in five acts. By F. Halm.) Vienna.—Halm is one of 
the most popular dramatic poets in Austria, and is the author of several 
dramas, of which ‘Camoéns’ is the most recent. His ‘ Adept’ excited a great 
sensation at Vienna, and was well received whenever it had the honour to 
be represented at the Court Theatre (Hofburg-theater). In our opinion, it 
has only one quality which deserves attention : a kind of Austrian simplicity 
breathes through it, which renders it highly instructive, at least for such as 
are curious of studying in the literature of a country the mfluence which its 
form of government may have exercised upon the sentiments of the poet, as 
well as upon the taste of the public. 


Meworrs or A Prisoner of State. By Alexander Andryane. Translated 
by Fortunato Prandi. 2 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 1840.—The first 
volume of this work was written in 1837, and translated into English by 
M. Prandi early in the following year. The author, M. Andryane, is 
a Frenchman, who for a short period served in the army under Na- 
poleon. Quitting that service in 1815, he takes to the gambling-table, 
from which being with some difficulty saved by a high-minded and ener- 
getic sister, he repairs to Geneva and turns furious student. During his 
sojourn at this place he falls in with various refugees from Austrian Italy, 
and among others with the celebrated Buonarotti—naturally enough soon 
conceives a strong affection for them, and a violent interest in their cquse,— 
becomes a member of their political societies ; and finally, in December 1822, 
undertakes for them a secret mission to Italy. Buonarotti insists on stuff 
ing into his letter-case a great heap of diplomas, statutes, and ciphers, to 
serve as his credentials with any other members with whom he might have 
an opportunity of communicating. He has been, however, a very few weeks 
in the land of his intended operations when he discovers that his friends 
have been egregiously deceived as to the real condition of their country ; 
that all its best heads and hearts had been disposed of by death, imprison- 
ment, or exile; and that the Austrian system of espionage was so active, 
and its exercise of power so prompt and arbitrary, as to render any attempt 
at rising altogether chimerical. Under these impressions he writes to 
Buonarotti to renounce his mission; writes also to another person to whom 
he had intrusted his fatal papers, to beg him to detain them ; and abandon- 
ing all further concern in politics, lays out his plans for an agreeable tour 
through Italy. Unfortunately for him, however, the second letter miscarries 
and the papers arrive. Shortly after, on the 18th of January, 1823, being 
precisely one month from the commencement of his undertaking, the police 
arrive also, and usher him in the character of a state prisoner to the awful 
dungeons of Milan. The narrative which follows, and which will be read 
with painful interest, is the record of the horrors of a confinement of nine 
years and two months, attended with a complete privation of whatever 
might mitigate the sufferings of the unhappy prisoner. 

The natural inference to which it leads the reader is, that Austria is but ill 
deserving the character of a paternal government. A litile reflection, however, 
will teach us that it is quite possible for a government to be generally atten- 
tive to the interests of a people, and even zealous in promoting their welfare 
by well-considered measures of administrative reforms, and yet be cruel and 
vindictive when its own power and existence is put in peril. This weakness 
has commonly been the failing of absolute princes, even when possessing 
otherwise many excellent qualities of head and heart, and it has always of 
course been manifested more strongly when new conquests have had to be 
maintained against the will of the people conquered, as in the case of the 
Austrians in Italy. But even governments protected by constitutional 
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forms, which give the greatest security to thrones, have not been free from 
the charge of cruelly trampling on the fallen. Austria has probably been 
guilty of nothing more black than our treatment of the prisoners taken 
during the Irish rebellion ; and before we give free vent to our indignation 
against the Emperor of Austria, it will be well to look at home, and be quite 
sure that there is no exaggeration in the statements published by Lovett 
and Collins, of the needless hardships and indignities by which their im- 
prisonment has been aggravated. 

Of M. Prandi’s discharge of the duties of translator it is impossible to 
speak in too high terms. Throughout the two volumes there is not a 
phrase, or a word, that betrays the pen of a foreigner. Indeed, the force 
and purity of the language are not the slightest among their many recom- 
mendations. M. Prandi is himself an Italian refugee, and has the honour, 
we believe, of labouring at this moment under a sentence of death. 


Soctat Lire 1s Germany. By Mrs Jameson. 2 vols. 8vo.—Mrs Jameson 
tells us in her preface that she selected these dramas for translation, not so 
much on account of their intrinsic merit as because they present us with a 
faithful picture of the actual social life of Germany. Our disappointment was 
therefore great upon closing these volumes, to find how little we had learned 
of what they professed to illustrate. We had indeed been told, that in the 
small towns of Germany, young ladies may walk out and go to the theatre 
alone, that the German ladies are better housewives than the English, and 
that in the country chateaux old nurses sometimes dine with the family. 
This was satisfactory, as it showed us that the German habits were more 
simple than our own, but these discoveries were trifling and incidental. To 
give a vivid picture of the social life of a people, as it is not sufficient to tell 
us of a few of their customs, we should be made acquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of the national mind, and be taught how the religious, political, and 
literary feelings of a people influence their every-day life. To do this, the 
painter should have a quick perception of the foibles, and a warm sympathy 
with the most lofty feelings of the society around him: he should have 
mixed long and intimately with all classes. He might then sketch such a 
picture of the social life of his country as would excite our sympathy and 
interest, by showing how much all men are swayed by the same interests 
and passions, however they may differ in the circumstances of their position. 

The Princess Amelia, of Saxony, the authoress of these dramas, possesses 
little of this power. She cannot develop character, nor lay bare the secret 
springs of human action, and the characters of her dramatis person, some- 
what of the tamest, are neither very original, nor peculiar to Germany. 
Moreover, in every page of these dramas, the moral stares one so rudely in 
the face,—every good or bad action and sentiment is punished and rewarded 
so instantaneously and unnaturally, that our interest is destroyed, and 
we are ready to exclaim with poor Tony; “If I am to have any good, 
let it come of itself.” Instead of calling these dramas ‘ Social Life in Ger- 
many,’ they should have been named ‘ Moral Dramas, for the use of board- 
ing schools.’ We would not, however, say that the volumes before 
us have no merit because they do not fulfil our expectations. The 
dramas are pervaded by a most kindly feeling, and the conception of 
one character, Dr Liwe, in ‘The Uncle,’ a singular mixture of intelligence, 
simplicity, and generous feeling, is excellent. The great faults are, want of 
reality and refinement. For the former we could find an excuse, where the 
Princess paints the manners of a class, with whom, through her position, 
she has had little intercourse; but her courtly personages are just as 
vapid and unreal as the others. On the whole, we cannot help thinking 
that the Princess Amelia has mistaken her forte. Were she to take to nar- 
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rative, she might become the Mrs Hofland or the Hannah More of Ger- 
many, bat we should smile at the mistake of our German friends if they 
selected the writings of either of those amiable ladies as illustrations of 
social life in England. 


Narrative or a Voyace To Mapeira, Tenerirre, &c., &c. By W. R. 
Wilde, M.R.I.A. 2 vols. London: Longman, Orme, Brown, and Co.— 
It is difficult for a traveller, now-a-days, to find any field which has not 
been previously explored; and it requires no small degree of skill and 
ingenuity to give a new colouring to scenes and characters almost too 
familiar already: yet the author of the narrative now before us has the 
merit of having achieved this; and we have accompanied him in his voyages 
to Madeira, and Teneriffe, and Algiers, and his visits to Egypt, Palestine, 
and Greece, with a degree of interest which we thought those exhausted 
regions could not again have inspired. Mr Wilde’s travels appear to have 
combined the twofold objects of health and amusement; and on the former 
subject he makes many observations of great value and interest to those 
who are obliged to consider the air they breathe as a matter of vital im- 

ortance. At the same time we cannot help suspecting that Mr Wilde 

imself must have been something of a malade imaginaire, for one of his 
first exploits was to ascend to the top of the Peak of Teneriffe, and to pass 
a night at an elevation of 13,000 feet. Mr Wilde’s description of Madeira 
is so agreeable that we think no invalid who reads it would feel much re- 
pugnance in submitting to a temporary seclusion in so enchanting a spot. 
In point of climate it appears to be far superior to any of the places on the 
continent of Europe. Every one now goes to Madeira, and the increase, 
within the last few years, of accommodation and comfort in every shape, 
has been so considerable that, in these important respects, the delicate 
and fastidious invalid would, we believe, have little to complain of. In 
some respects Mr Wilde considers the climate of Teneriffe even superior to 
that of Madeira: he thinks it much drier, and, consequently, more especially 
suited to bronchial affections. 

After touching at Malta he proceeds to Alexandria and the interest of 
his narrative increases greatly after he gets upon Egyptian ground. He 
visits, of course, everything wonderful that is to be seen in Egypt ; and his 
feats at the Pyramids seem to have been quite as extraordinary for an 
asthmatic man as his exploits at Teneriffe. His researches in the Holy 
Land seem to have been conducted with all the enthusiasm requjsite 
to render them delightful to himself, and, we have no doubt, instructive to 
others; and we conclude our remarks with recommending Mr Wilde's 
narrative to all who like to fancy they are seeing something new, whilst 
retracing the same ground they have often trodden before. 


Tue Year-Boox oF Facts, ror 1840. C. Tilt.—A neat little volume 
—one to be taken up at any spare five minutes, or referred to as a record 
of the most important discoveries and improvements of the past year. 
The collection is classified under the heads of Mechanical and Useful Arts; 
Natural Philosophy; Electrical Science; Chemical Science; Natural Histo- 
ry; Geology; Astronomical and Meteorological Phenomena; Geographical 
Discovery ; Obituary; and the selection is very commendable. 


A Dictionary oF Greex ano Roman Antiquities; illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings. 8vo. London: Taylor and Walton. Parts I to IV.— 
This dictionary professes to give, in an alphabetical order, the same kind of 
information as that contained in Adams's ‘Roman Antiquities,’ and Pot- 
ter’s ‘Grecian Antiquities ;’ and to found its articles on a careful examina- 
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tion of the original sources, with such aid as may be derived from the best 
modern authorities, including the most distinguished scholars and jurists of 
Germany. A good work of this kind was much wanted by students in 
the universities, and in the higher classes of our public schools, as well as 
by scholars generally, and by all persons interested in literature and anti- 
quity. As far as we can judge from the first four numbers, the work 
appears to be executed with ability and care; authorities, ancient and mo- 
dern, are frequently quoted; wood-cuts, well printed, are given in abun> 
dance; and the initials of the writers are — to their respective 
articles. The type, though small, is clear; the engravings are executed 
with spirit, and an immense quantity of matter is got into a page,—other- 
wise the work could not be comprised in one volume, and its utility would 
be greatly diminished. The names of persons and places are not included 
in this dictionary—they are reserved for two separate works, namely, a 
‘ Dictionary of Classical Biography and Mythology,’ and a ‘Dictionary of 
Ancient Geography.’ The three works, if ably executed, will form a valu- 
able addition to our literature. 


Tre Works or Dantet De For, in the ‘Pulteney Library.’ Parts I—VII. 
Clements, Little Pulteney street.—The present publication removes, in a 
highly satisfactory manner, a reproach which has long attached to the press of 
this country. We shall here have, in a handsome and very cheap form, a com- 
plete collection of the works of one of the best and most useful writers that 
ever adorned English literature. We have no space, on this occasion, to 
enter into a review of the infinite merits of this celebrated writer. As the 
—— to the edition before us justly says, “De Foe was a giant in 

iterature: there is no English author who has written so variously, and few 

who have written so well. It is difficult to imagine a subject which has not 
been illustrated by his graceful and powerful pen. There is no class of 
readers to whom he does not successfully address himself. Of the works 
now for the first time collected, his political treatises, in particular, on which 
he employed the very best of his days and his talents, constitute a mine 
which none can explore without being enriched with much that is precious 
in wisdom, impressive in eloquence, and striking in truth.” 

The work is published in shilling parts, each containing eighty pages, 
handsomely and clearly printed in double columns ; and the entire works of 
De Foe are to be comprised in four volumes. 


Haxon Jari, a Tragedy, in five acts, translated from the Danish of 
Oehlenschlaeger ; and Poems after various authors. T.Hookham. 1840.— 
Besides a good translation of the tragedy by Oehlenschlaeger, who is highly 
esteemed by his countrymen as the author of a dramatic version of ‘ Aladin,’ 
and generally for his writings, both in prose and verse, there are several 
poems in this little volume which convey very pleasing impressions of the 
several styles of the tragic writer Ewald,—Hauch, Wergeland, Baggesen, the 
author of ‘Waldemar Seier,’ and others. 


Woman’s Mission. The Sixth Edition. London. John W. Parker, West 
Strand. 1840.—‘ Woman's Mission,’ as its many editions may testify, is a 
very attractive little work, written with ease and elegance, of which the 
design is said to be, “ to prove the fundamental truth of the importance of 
woman's influence, and to point out the prevailing errors by which the 
beneficial exercise of this influence is prevented,” &c. We were not awaré 
that this “truth” required any demonstration, but must allow that the 
author has shown great talent, taste, and good feeling in the elucidation of 
the social and domestic virtues, and that we cannot suppose any one to 
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peruse her pages without being more awakened to a consciousness of moral 
responsibility in the most humble, the least distinguished, the most seeming 
trivial pursuits of life. There is, however, a one-sidedness in the point of 
view from which only she has chosen to contemplate the improvement of 
human society, that seems to us liable to objections. 

Before opening the book, indeed, we confess to a prejudice against its 
title. To treat of women under the generalism of woman—to fix attention 
first on the sexual character, seems to us not the way to arrive at a just 
idea of the rights and responsibilities which are common to women as 
human beings, and is therefore an unfavourable mode of proceeding to a 
knowledge of the duties peculiar to sex and situation. To call these peculiar 
duties a mission seems an exaggeration of expression calculated to give 
romantic and unreal views of life. In the Preface to the first edition our 
author says, “If women could once be made to understand their real 
mission in this world, and to feel their own importance, a surprising change 
must immediately take place in society, giving to it a higher tone and a 
purer spirit.” Now, we are not sanguine as to immediate and surprising 
changes taking place in society, even from the effect of good little books 
like the one before us ; and we have no idea that one-half of the human 
race are to be set to work at the word of the schoolmaster or mistress, to 
improve the other ; though bit by bit (both halves contributing) we do not 
despair of a reform of the whole. 

The fitle, we find, is a very fair transcript of the general spirit and ten- 
dency of the work, in which it is assumed throughout not only that— 
ist. Female influence must of course be beneficial, but that there cannot be 
too much of it.—2nd. That it is only female influence that is a proper object 
of ambition to women; that is, personal influence as women, over the men 
with whom they are connected, or over their families; not such influence as 
may be exercised by men as well as by women over all who surround them, 
and over the world at large. The latter sort, indeed, is almost expressly 
interdicted; for so we understand the assertion, “that woman will best 
accomplish her mission by moving in the sphere which God and Nature 
have appointed for her.” —3rd. That in the education of women the influence 
they are to have is not only to be borne in mind by the preceptor, but is to 
be suggested to the pupil as a first motive for improvement. 

In proving the importance of female influence, the female half of the 
human race receive supreme commendation. They are “ dignified with the 
noble qualities of unworldliness and self-devotion ’—“ the sex characterised 
by such noble moral development ”—“ the guardian angels of man’s poli- 
tical purity ’—“‘regenerators of the human race”—‘ restorers of God’s 
image in the human soul,” &c. &c. When Chesterfield said of women, 
“They were but children of a larger growth,” and Hazlitt, ‘““ That women had 
no souls,” they seem to us to come as near the truth in their satirical 
remarks on the sex as the author of ‘Woman’s Mission’ does in her epi- 
thets of praise. There is in both sides a little truth, with a large mixture of 
falsehood. It is indeed the misfortune of the female sex to be constantly 
over-praised or over-blamed ; seldom justly dealt with. But whatever a 
romantic gallantry on the one hand, or a cold-hearted libertinism on the 
other, may lead men to utter of folly and exaggeration on the subject of 
women, the language we have quoted seems unfit for the sobriety of a work 
on education, addressed by a woman to women. 

If we were to interpret it as common life and experience might direct, it 
would run thus :—There has been remarked in women a disposition to obey 
the impulses of feeling rather than wait for the dictates of reason. This is 
their praise or blame, as the case may be. Their personal attachments are 
strong; for husband or child they are ready to sacrifice their own ease and 
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gratification. This secondary selfishness, however, is not without its excess. 
It goes sometimes so far as to stifle the common feelings of justice and 
humanity. We think it cannot be denied that women generally are not so 
much given as men to mere sensual enjoyment. On the other hand, they 
are more under the influence of vanity. The susceptibility of their tempera- 
ment disposes them to religious impressions ; the same susceptibility renders 
them an easy prey to fanaticism and superstition. 

As for their being “ guardians of political aa we think there never 
was praise less deserved. It is true that, as a body, they know little and 
care little about politics, and yet they so often become partisans that it 
is almost as uncommon to find a woman, who will suffer her male rela- 
tions to decide for themselves in these matters, as to find one who really 
takes an interest in them for herself. 

That female influence is not only beneficial, but is so in proportion to its 
extent, is a proposition, we think, of dangerous consequence. We are far 
from denying that man’s virtue may be improved by occasional help from 
woman's, although we deny that the obligation is all on one side, or even 
more on one side than the other. There is a power in sympathy almost to 
create, certainly to confirm, our moral feelings. It is thus that in childhood 
impressions the most favourable to virtue may be derived from example ; 
still we are doubtful whether the exercise of influence to any great extent 
can be consistent with what may be properly termed virtwe in the mature 
human being of either sex ; for we hold it as an axiom in morals, that the 
work of reason and conscience can never be performed by proxy. 

An instinct, quite strong enough for its purpose, or rather many instincts, 
lead women to seek to acquire, and to put to use, all the influence they can. 
It is the business of education not only to direct this use, but to restrain it 
from excess, by supplying higher motives for action than the mere love of 
sway, even were it only employed to insinuate a virtue in others. 

“ Inferiority of strength,” says the author of ‘ Woman’s Mission,’ “is the 
only one we acknowledge.” ’ This, which has been considered a debateable 
point, need not encumber or perplex the subject of female education, 
since we have only to compare one woman with another to observe the 
improved moral and intellectual character, the resources which cultivation 
can give. The disabilities of sex still remain, and whether considered physi- 
cally or intellectually, will probably prevent most women from ever attaining 
the highest excellence in art or science, and so far lessen the value of their 
education to the world. Again, we perfectly agree with the fair missionary 
that this is fully made up for by the influence which women have indirectly 
on the world through the domestic relations. We are satisfied there is a 
sphere appointed for her, of which the centre at least is fixed. Yet not for . 
this would we seek to bind fetters on the human mind, or clip the wings, or 
dull the aspirations of genius. We remember a Siddons who, in an attitude 
of despair and tenderness, could electrify an audience. We have read of a 
Roland who could perish on the scaffold for as pure and exalted a love of 
liberty as ever inflamed a patriot. There is a Baillie who can open to us 
in the voice of poetry the terrible depths of human passion ; a Morgan, who 
has advocated the cause of her countrymen, and of suffering humanity, with 
triumphant humour and pathos; a Somerville, who, for science and not 
fame’s sake, explores the conte a Marcet, who has made the elements 
of philosophy familiar to every one; a Martineau, full of honest enthu- 
siasm, who can stir us up to new and better thoughts; an Edgeworth, 
and an Austin, to charm the leisure of our earliest and our latest days ; and 
many more women might be mentioned who have benefited the world so 
largely and so directly that we cannot suffer ourselves to believe their efforts 
contrary to nature or disapproved of by God, while it is not in the least 
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consistent with our observation and experience that the most gifted of their 
sex have been indifferent to any, the smallest of their duties, as women. 

But we deprecate a finality bill, a “ thus far shalt thou go and no farther,” 
pronounced on female education; not so much for its possible effects in 
repressing talent, for genius can surmount all difficulties, and, as the song 
says of love, “ It will find out a way,” as for its being a bar to individual im- 
provement in ordinary circumstances, by assigning to it a secondary place 
as a motive. Women are to be made good for the benefit of their husbands ; 
wise (see Martinus Scriblerus) that they may breed wise men. It is just 
because the situation of women all over the world is subordinate, and in 
some measure dependent, their disposition to be biassed by personal attach- 
ments very great, their power of abstract thought generally inferior, that 
we look with a jealous eye on.any system of education which might prevent 
their seeking to attain those highest principles of morality and intelligence 
which, as we conceive, must have in each human breast an independent 
existence, or none at all. We are not to quarrel with human nature if we 
find in women some of the vices that pertain to servitude. Cunning will 
always be more excusable in her than cruelty and vanity, than selfishness or 
sensuality. But we need not make arrangements to promote these faults, 
still less “dignify them’’ with “noble attributes.’”’ We are not here con- 
tending that the education of females should be exactly equal to that of 
males, or indeed, for any particular education ; all we say is, the same means 
of cultivating the intelligence of awakening the conscience will serve for the 
male and female child. The results, indeed, will probably be a little different. 
But this is no argument to begin differently ; for let education form the 
rational and moral being, and nature will take care to form the woman. 

We think it grows out of what has been previously said, that an education 
for influence must produce a very inferior article, if it does not defeat its own 
purpose entirely. As the duties peculiar to sex cannot, we think, be well 
ascertained, where more general notions of duty (from which to derive 
them) have not first been acquired ; so neither can they be so well practised 
where the understanding has not been exercised on a variety of objects 
having no immediate reference to them. We speak of course of these duties 
as they are viewed in civilized life. We therefore think it is almost needless 
for the preceptor to invent a scheme of morals only applicable to females, 
but it seems to us far worse than unnecessary to take the pupil into this 
scheme. 

We have said we consider it unworthy of a rational, moral, accountable 
being, to lay down the doctrine that virtue and intelligence are to be culti- 
vated in one-half of the human race only, for the effect they are to have on 
the other. To tell a girl that her virtue is given her to improve her hus- 
band’s children, and her intelligence to show her how to do so, is to place 
her at once in an inferior grade, to prevent her from attaining to any high 
degree of virtue or intelligence, and even to prevent what good qualities she 
may have from having their due influence. For who influence us most? 
Not those who seek the most to direct or control us, but those whom we 
admire and esteem—those whom we see following steadily the path marked 
out for them by the light of their own conscience. To teach a girl (before 
she has discovered it for herself) that her sex is to give her an influence 
over men, which will be heightened by every grace, or talent, or virtue, ‘she 
can acquire—that this influence will supply to her the place of power, and 
that it is the proper object of her ambition, is the last idea with which we 
— alarm the purity of early womanhood, or sully the innocence of the 
child. 


ArunpeL, A Tate oF THE Frencn Revoiution. By Sir Francis Vincent, 
Bart. Saunders and Otley, Conduit street.—There are few modern novels 
Vor. XXXIV, No. I. R 
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from which we have derived greater pleasure in the perusal than from this ; 
for though far from being a faultless production, it possesses the most essen- 
tial qualities of a work of fiction—interest in the development of the story, 
and a clear and facile style. In the commencement, stirring events, not 
very much connected with the main stream of interest, are too prominently 
pushed upon the reader's notice ; but this is probably done for the purpose 
of unfolding the character of the hero, of which unyielding firmness is the 
leading feature. Instead of a formal description of character addressed by 
the author to his readers, certain events in early life are rapidly detailed, 
from which the reader himself may draw the hero’s portrait. But the great 
interest begins as soon as Avesddl touches the shores of France, which is 
at the period after Necker had retired, and when Orleans was in secret 
league with Mirabeau for the expulsion of the reigning family. The wisdom 
and decision of Mirabeau, and, we may add, his (in one sense) integrity of 
purpose, are well contrasted, in a midnight interview, with the dulness, the 
fraud, and uncertainty, of his royal co-conspirator. Nor is the rapid and 
decisive way in which the former, the master spirit of those tumultuous 
times, changed his views and conduct according as the tempest changed its 
aspect, obscurely or unskilfully described. He is well portrayed as the 
one, amongst a multitude that have urged the vessel into some perilous 
navigation, alone capable of working the helm with an intrepid hand, and 
meeting each successive wave, from whatever quarter it approaches. 

We must not close this notice without allusion to the style, an ingredient 
in such works too often neglected as comparatively unimportant, but in 
fact, to a judicious eye, one of the greatest charms; a secret charm, too, 
which many a reader of taste, but without literary discipline, feels exqui- 
sitely, but does not know the cause. It is only by analysing the sources of 
literary pleasure that we find at last how much depends upon a simple, 
clear, and unaffected collocation of words, which, by their happy position 
alone, add — and vigour to the best and highest thoughts. If Tom Jones 
were indeed as vulgar a novel as some of its vulgar critics have pronounced 
it, the style alone would give it immortality. Arundel, though far short of 
this, is yet near enough to be within the association, much nearer than 
some novels of great celebrity in the present day. 


A Cottection oF Nationat Enouisu Arps, consisting of Ancient Song, 
Ballad, and Dance Tunes, interspersed with Remarks and Anecdote, and 
—— by an Essay on English Minstrelsy. The airs harmonized for the 

ianoforte by W. Crotch, Mus. Doc.; G. Alex. Macfarren; and J. Augustine 
Wade. Edited by W. Chappell. London: Chappell. 2 vols. 4to. 1840.— 
We have much more to say on National Songs than we can say in this 
place, and we can only find room to thank Mr Chappell for his diligence 
and perseverance in bringing together and reviving many of our national 
tunes, which for centuries have stirred up the enthusiasm of our country- 
men, and many of which will continue to do so as long as there are to be 
found voices to sing and hearts to feel. 


Manners and Customs or THE New Zeatanpers; with Notes corrobora- 
tive of their Habits, Usages, &c., and Remarks to Intending Emigrants. 
By J. S. Polack, Esq. J. Madden and Co. 2 vols. 12mo.—This is Mr 
Polack’s second production on New Zealand, and is greatly inferior to the 
first in point of attraction. The first, which was published in 1838, is a 
narrative of the author's residence in the northern island, and had the merit 
of freshness, originality, and vrai-semb/ance, whilst the work now before us, 
though in some respects attractive, bears evidence of having been made for 
the occasion, has throughout a réchauffé air, and reads much more like 
fire-side gleanings of travels, unskilfully put together, than the genuine 
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record of the writer’s experience; but, as the only work on New Zealand 
manners and customs past and present, it is worthy of examination, and it 
would have been much more so if the author had entrusted the proof-sheets 
to the revision of some judicious —- as it abounds in inaccuracies, 
impairing the pleasure which might otherwise be derived from its perusal. 
There is also an occasional affectation of wit which unavoidably makes 
the reader melancholy. 

Mr Polack’s descriptions embrace the whole field marked out by the title 
of the book ; and, in a species of running commentary, he has instituted a 
comparison between the customs of the New Zealanders and those of other 
nations, especially of the Hebrews. Taking into consideration the cha- 
racter of the book, the reader will easily understand that an analysis of it 
is out of the question. 


SPECIAL COLONIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


1. Tue Sourn Avustratian Recorp. 
2. Tut New Zearanp JourNat. 
3. Tue Arrican CoLonizer. 

4. Tue Sourn Avustratian Cotonist. 


Tue four newspapers quoted at the head of this notice constitute a remark- 
able piece of evidence of the intensity of the modern spirit of colonization. 
Each assumes to be the advocate of the colony the name of which it bears, 
the latter only extending its views to a‘class of coionies. They are, em- 
phatically, what the ‘Colonial Gazette’ happily called them, “Special 
newspapers for particular colonies;” and we believe all have a fair share of 
patronage. The two first have the best advertising connection, a circum- 
stance which, in the case of the South Australian Record, arises out of its 
being older in the field ;than the Colonist, and, in that of the New Zealand 
Journal, out of its being the only New Zealand Paper in the country. The 
South Australian Colonist appears to have been started in opposition to 
the South Australian Record; but against an established paper the 
proprietor will find it up-hill work. South Australia will scarcely yield 
subscribers for two papers. 

Lonpon Lisrary.—We are very glad to see a proposal for the establish- 
ment, by subscription, of a — general library, from which books of 
sterling merit not to be obtained in common circulating libraries may be 
taken out to be read at home; and we think we cannot better assist the 
object of this proposal than by —- out the different classes of persons 
whom the realization of this scheme will principally benefit, and the manner 
and degree in which it will benefit them. 

1. Families residing in London or in its neighbourhood will derive very 
great advantage from such a library. They will be able to command from 
it a constant supply of good books to be read at home, either by the whole 
family or by single members of it. Such a library as this is designed to be 
will furnish better books for evening readings than any circulating library 
they can subscribe to; and not only this, but also on more reasonable 
terms. Here, too, they will find the books needed for the separate studies 
of the different members of the family. The — whom sex, and the 
sons whom occupation during the day prevents from going to the British 
Museum, will now be able to have at home such books as they require. 
And this great advantage to all the members of a family will be attained by 
a subscription from any one member, of five pounds by way of entrance, and 
two pounds annually. We make no doubt that the families of the west end, 
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—the inhabitants of the squares and Regent's Park, of Harley street, and 
Baker street, and Gower street, will gladly give their support to the 
scheme. 

There seems no reason why families residing out of London should not 
also benefit. In the country, indeed, unless there happens to be a town 
within a reasonable distance, the difficulty of getting books is generally 
greater. To be able to have supplies of books from a library like this 
would be, to most families residing in the country, a very great privilege. 
It seems to us that there will be very little additional difficulty in allowing 
books to be taken out of town, if they are taken out of the library at all: 
and as regards the additional expense caused by the necessity of having 
additional copies of works, this will be met by the additional subscriptions. 
The more widely the library is supported, the more will it be able to do; 
and the more it proposes to do, the more widely will it be supported. There 
is, at any rate, no reason why families in the neighbourhood of London 
should not become subscribers. 

2. The library will be a great boon to young men who are pursuing a 
profession or business in London. The young lawyer, physician, or mer- 
chant, who has no private library, nor the means of procuring one commen- 
surate with his wants, will find here the aid he requires for the prosecution, 
both of his general and his professional studies. He cannot go during the 
day to the British Museum. Even if he belongs to a club which has a re- 
spectable library, he is not allowed to take the books away. He is not 
likely to find a circulating library adequate to his wants, nor one so reason- 
able as this library. The library should find many supporters in the Temple 
and Lincoln’s Inn, and among the young merchants, surgeons, and phy- 
sicians of the metropolis. 

3. All authors in London will find such a library a great advantage ; and 
to poor authors, it will be a gift beyond price. The establishment of the 
library will, indeed, be so great a benefit to literary men residing in the 
metropolis, that we hope to see all the friends and patrons of literature 
assisting to bring about the realization of the scheme, even though they may 
not expect any very great benefit for themselves. 

4. It occurs to us that such institutions as University College in 
Gower street, and King’s College, will find their account in supporting 
this scheme. From what is generally known of the financial condition of 
these institutions, it is not hkely that they will for some time be able to 
expend much upon their libraries. We are glad to see the names of Pro- 
fessors Malden and Key, of the University College, on the committee. 

A prospectus of the library and a list of subscribers will be-found in our 
advertising sheets. An inspection of this list will shew that there is no lack 
of influential support for the scheme, and that it is, as it should be, uncon- 
nected with party. The committee comprise Lords Clarendon, Lyttelton, 
and Morpeth, Sir Lytton Bulwer, Sir Walter James, Mr Milman, Mr Corn- 
wall Lewis, Mr Pusey, aud Mr Milnes. Mr Carlyle is one of the Honorary 
Secretaries. ; 

A list of booksellers, from whom additional information may be gained by 
any whom this brief notice may interest in the scheme, and to whom also 
those wishing to become subscribers may signify their wish, will also be 
found appended to the prospectus. 
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